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A LITTLE GREY SHEEP 



CHAPTER I 

The hour was four in the afternoon, the month No- 
vember, so there was hardly any light in the long gallery 
except close to the window-panes. Snow had fallen dur- 
ing the day, and the Wolds were wrapped in the grey- 
white veil which they would wear all night. There were 
lights, and footsteps, and a certain grim excitement, in a 
bedroom at one end of the gallery; an old woman lay 
dying there, and, being old, she died unwillingly. Her 
maid was sure of a good legacy ; her doctor and nurse 
were tired out with her selfishness; and the fourth 
watcher, her son, was a middle-aged man, swallowed up 
in his own affairs and ambitions. So there were no 
broken hearts around the dying woman, but at least there 
was plenty of apparent interest, the living having still 
each other's criticism to dread. 

Nobody had remembered the children, two little boys 
who were sitting close together in the dark gallery. They 
had climbed into a window-seat near one end of it, and 
resolutely turning their backs on the cold outer world, 
kept their eyes fixed on a narrow crack of light which 
showed more clearly as the darkness increased around 
them. They had not spoken for some time, and were lis- 
tening intently for all signs of what was going on in the 
death-chamber. 

The noises there subsided, and soon only the sotmd of 
hoarse unequal breathing came through the door ; the air 
near it had turned colder^ and a chilly wave S^^med lo \)i^ 
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flowing past the children towards the streak of light. 
Little sibilant sounds were in their ears, and they shrank 
closer to each other. 

" She's going, then/' said the bigger boy, in a tri- 
umphant whisper. 

How do you know, Geordie?" asked the little one. 
There's the whisperings. I'd been waiting for them. 
Macdonald says they always come, and then it finishes 
quick." He spoke with vehement authority. 

" Ain't you afraid ?" whispered the smaller child. 

" Shouldn't tell you if I was, Francey," said his brother. 
" Besides, I'm not. Nobody's afraid who's ten. It's only 
babies who get frit. I'm just glad, that's all I am." 

" I'm not a baby," said Francey, ready to cry at the 
insult to his seven years of life ; " I'll be glad, too, if you 
want me to be." 

" Here goes, then," George replied sarcastically. 
" Shout now, * Hurrah, hip, hip, hurrah.' " 

Francis jumped off the window-seat, danced into the 
middle of the gallery to find space for his voice, and 
shouted with all his might, — 

" Hip, hip, hurrah I Granny's going to Heaven 1" 

George was on him like lightning, putting a grimy 
hand nearly down his throat in the effort to stop him. 
He was too late. The door at the end of the gallery 
opened quickly, and a tall man stepped out into the 
shadows. There seemed to be stillness in the room be- 
hind him, and the bard breathings had ceased for the time. 

"You little brutes!" said the man. "What do you 
mean by making such an uproar when you know your 
poor grandmother is dying?" 

"Don't speak, Francey," whispered George, drawing 
his brother back into the darkness. " He can't find us." 

But the man had good eyes and quick ears. In two 
strides he was beside the disturbers of Lady Marston's 
involuntary peace. With a heavy hand on each collar he 
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dragged them to the light. The little one hung back at 
the door, but he was drawn through and the door closed. 
George wriggled away from his captor's hand and walked 
boldly up to the bed, while Francey rubbed his knuckles 
into his eyes and sobbed out, — 

** I only said I was glad she was going to Heaven. 
She'll like that Why shouldn't I say so?" 

The tall man was clean-shaven and had a face that was 
grave but not unkind. His dress was some uniform of 
the upper ranks of the Anglican hierarchy. He seemed 
sorry for the untidy forlorn little boy, and spoke more 
kindly. 

" Hush, don't cry, Francey. I am not going to punish 
you, but you must be quiet and good now. Come and 
speak to poor grandmamma, for you won't see her again, 
I think." 

All this was said in an undertone, and Canon Marston 
tried to lead the child towards the great curtained bed 
where the laboured breathing had begun again, more 
short and sharp than before. But the instinctive terror 
of death was on Francey, and he stood rooted, with 
frightened eyes, and refused to move. His uncle left him 
and returned to the bedside. George was standing there, 
grimly fascinated by what he saw. 

" Mother," said the Canon, stooping over the grey, 
wasted thing that seemed to have grown smaller in the 
few minutes of his absence, '' this is George, your eldest 
grandson. Won't you speak to him ?" 

A flash of passion convulsed the features, which had 
already ceased to look human. The voice came back rasp- 
ingly, with breaks in even the short words, and the eyes 
opened wide as the brain delivered its last verdict, — 

" Poor George I What chance— could he have^— his 
father's son " 

The boy did not catch the meaning of the words, but 
he was profoundly impressed by the whole drea^i\^\ 9ceat.^ 
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Always quick in movement, he wheeled round, came and 
took his brother by the arm (perliaps through some fear 
of the black gallery beyond) and dragged him from the 
room. Francey came away only too gladly, and they did 
not pause to take breath till they had reached their own 
quarters on the top floor of the house. Some kindly maid 
had lighted a fire in the neglected schoolroom, and their 
crushed spirits rose at the sight of a lamp, and tea. 

" That's Martha," said George gratefully ; " the others 
are all so busy over there," and he jerked his head in the 
direction whence they had just come, " they don't care a 
bit about us." 

" I am glad we're not starting for Heaven to-night," 
said Francey, as he knelt down and warmed his fingers 
at the fire. " Grannyll get a nawf '1 cold." 

George stood silently looking down at the flame. He 
was a light, well-built lad, quite a head taller than his 
brother. Both boys were distinctly handsome, and there 
was a strong likeness in their features: both had the 
square brow, slightly aquiline nose, and well-formed head 
only seen in England among the upper classes ; both had 
fine small hands and feet, which seemed to point to foreign 
blood. But their unlikeness was more marked than their 
likeness. Little Francey had fair hair, appealing blue 
eyes, and a mouth like a girl's ; he was constantly getting 
snubbed for holding it up to be kissed, forgetful of his 
years and dignity. George's hair was dark brown, curl- 
ing a little just above the forehead ; his eyes were dark 
too, not especially large, but throwing out such brilliancy 
of light that they compelled attention. They often began 
to shine as he talked, and then people found themselves 
forgetting what they meant to say — dazzled by gazing 
into these human stars. Then the lashes, short and deli- 
cately curled, would veil the light, and the mouth, already 
cruel, pertain to be cynical later, would dose to a thin line 
with a sharp droop at the comers. Even at ten years old 
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George Marston had rather a poor opinion of himself, 
but a very much worse one of everybody else. 

The indication of an alien strain was a true one. The 
mother of these children was a Spanish woman, who had 
loved their father, very much to her own hurt. Having 
so far followed the dictates of decency as to marry her 
honestly, he found that he was expected to bring her away 
with him when he left Gibraltar. He atoned for his lapse 
from his usual principles by leaving her, with her two 
children, in the dreary old Yorkshire house ruled over by 
his mother. What the foreign g^rl suffered there, alone' 
with old Lady Marston, no one ever knew. At last she 
died, leaving little behind her except a broken rosary^ a 
book of Spanish prayers, and some odds and ends of 
finery which were promptly taken possession of by the 
children's English nurse. Lady Marston burnt the other 
articles, and honestly thanked Heaven that the great ob- 
stacle to the little boys' proper training was removed. 
She never knew wliat rebellions or heresies the mother 
might be instilling when she held George on her knee and 
talked Spanish to him by the hour. It was now three 
years since George had heard a word of the forbidden 
tongue, and many a time before her own hour came the 
g^ndmother liad called bitterly on the memory of the 
dead woman, had confessed to herself that whatever affec- 
tion or goodness the eldest boy had ever seemed to pos- 
sess died with her; that since he had been separated by 
force from her poor corpse, no human being had suc- 
ceeded in touching his better nature. To his younger 
brother indeed he was mostly kind, but the kindness took 
the form of showing the child how to break rules and 
avoid punishments, and to hide his feelings unless it were 
advantageous to show them. Francey was always easy 
to deal with, and could at any time be coaxed into being 
a very nice child indeed ; but the servants, and teachers, 
and relations, who were always praising him and decry- 
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ing George, would have been appalled could they have 
heard the judgments passed on them from Francey's rosy 
childish mouth. 

Their father had only visited his family once or twice 
after their establishment in Yorkshire. He was a gay, 
good-looking, quite charming man, a professional heart- 
breaker, a delightful companion; his morals had never 
been, but his manners were irreproachable, and he never 
told the same story twice. The story of his marriage he 
never told at all if he could help it, and more than once 
went the length of entering into a long engagement, kept 
secret for obvious reasons, with the prettiest girl in the 
town where he was stationed. A kindly fate sent him 
abroad again before any distinct infamy was attached to 
his name, and he met his death very handsomely in a 
charge which became historical. Only a few people 
would have understood the whole meaning of Lady Mar- 
ston's dying words about her grandson : " Poor George ! 
What chance could he have?" 

Canon Marston, the children's uncle, had often been 
called upon to give advice as to their education, and when 
appealed to by a more than usually despairing letter from 
his mother, giving melancholy accounts of George's 
wickedness, consistently brushed the difficulties away by 
saying, " All that will be kicked out of him at school, so 
pray do not distress yourself." His own school days had 
been happy ones, and, with all proper humility, he could 
not call himself anything but a great success; so he 
hoped that his poor brother's children, though starting 
far less advantageously than he had done, would turn out 
fairly well when they had been through the mill. 

George's first term at a private school was half over 
when a mild epidemic broke out there, and fifty-five little 
boys were sent home, to their own delight and their 
parents' dismay. George, at any rate, had a warm wel- 
come from one person, for little Francey, still left to the 
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ministerings of a daily governess, had been pining hun- 
grily for his companion, and celebrated his return by 
some outbreaks of triumphant naughtiness. George was 
inclined to be dignified at first, and gave himself airs; 
but these soon wore off, and in twenty-four hours he and 
Francey were on their old footing of confiding master 
and adoring disciple, with some amazing sprees as the 
result. Lady Marston's long illness was already drawing 
to a close, and the strings of discipline had dropped from 
her hands without finding any others to take them up; 
so the two boys had done very much as they pleased for 
quite a fortnight when they found out that she was dying. 
The day was dull ; they could not think of anything really 
interesting to do, so they posted themselves outside her 
door to watch for any excitement that might come their 
way. 

Francey soon forgot his depression, and began to take 
a strong interest in the kind of preserve which had been 
provided for tea. 

*' I do hope it's not damson," he exclaimed, as he drew 
a large plate of bread and jam towards him and smelt it 
gingerly; "no — raspberry — oh, I say, George, straw- 
berry with whole strawberries ! And it is not even Sun- 
day!" 

" Greedy pig !" replied George politely. The insult was 
such a usual one that it passed quite unheeded. George 
had not even turned round ; he was gazing into the fire 
with an expression of profound disgust. At last he kicked 
a large coal with the toe of his muddy boot and a shower 
of sparks flew out as the coal fell to pieces. " I hope not, 
I hope not," he said aloud. 

"What not?" asked Francey, looking up from his 
meal. 

** You wouldn't understand," said George impatiently. 
** They always say. people arc .going to Heaven when they 
die. I wonder if the nice ones and the horrid ones all 
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get plumped in together, or if there's any kind of a way 
for the — the real nice ones to keep away from the others* 
I know Granny will bother her, if she can." 

" You mean Mamita ?" said Francey promptly. He 
found no difficulty in saying her name, but the elder boy 
never could bring himself to pronounce it. " Oh, there's 
sure to be free seats somewhere, like there is in church, 
and Granny never would sit in those, would she ?" 

" She almost would, if it was to make somebody miser- 
able," said the other boy bitterly. " I hope it's a mistake 
and she's not going there, after all." 

" God knows," said Francey, with a pious sigh and an 
excellent imitation of his uncle's manner, *' and He won't 
tell." 

" What I want to know," said George, " is how they 
get to Heaven ? 'Cause all we see of people goes into the 
churchyard, and / believe it stays there." 

" I expect it's fetched away in the night," suggested 
Francey, his eyes getting very big, " same as Uncle 
Robert's box that the man takes to the station." 

" That has a label," said George musingly, " and so has 
my box when I go to school. It wouldn't get there with- 
out the label." 

" What's it made of?" inquired his brother. 

" Oh," replied George, " it's a bit of thick paper tied on 
with string, and there's one's name written on, and the 
place one's going to. Francey T 

" What?" cried the little boy in alarm, for George was 
leaning towards him over the table, his eyes shining and 
his face crimson. 

" Don't you see," said George in an excited whispef, 
" if we could tie a label on Granny after she's packed up, 
and be quite sure it stayed on, then she'd have to go 
where it said?" 

" But if she didn't want to?" objected Francey. 

''Stupid! she couldn't stop them taking her there I 
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She can't talk any more now till she gets to Heaven* 
f And — we'd say the longest way round in the writing." 

" Don't say Heaven," suggested Francey with a dreamy 
smile ; " there's other places. And didn't she slap ! My 
hat!" 

" Upon my word, young 'un, you do take the cake," 
said George admiringly. " Other places ? There's Hell, 
I know, but they're always telling us we shall go there 
unless we stop being naughty; and s'pose we do? I 
don*t mean to stop being naughty for never so long; 
there's millions of funs we haven't had yet — no, she 
mustn't go there." 

" Mustn't go there," echoed Francey obediently, nod- 
ding his head and still smiling. He had been hungry and 
liis tea had made him quite happy. 

" I know what we'll put," cried George, bringing down 
his fist on the table so that both their cups took sudden 
foot-baths, and a jammy knife rattled to the floor, " we'll 
put ' To be left till called for,' and then they'll not take 
her at all. An' by-an'-by, when we're sure where we're 
going ourselves, we could send word and get her taken to 
the other place." 

" But somebody'll take it off," said Francey ; " Uncle 
Robert, or Macdonald, or somebody. What will we do 
then?" 

"Oh, I'll manage somehow," George replied confi- 
dently ; " now I'm going to practise the words. Where's 
the ink?" 

Doubtless there is much to be said for the English cus- 
tom of delaying a funeral as long as possible, but the 
horrors of tliat week when the house is transformed into 
a living tomb ; when the ordinary affairs of life have to 
be carried on in hushed tones and without any undue 
appearance of interest; when people whose hearts are 
broken by grief and their bodies worn out by fatigue are 
expected to visit the death-chamber from hour to hour 
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and not take leave of a beloved face till it has changed 
almost beyond recognition; these are cruelties which it 
seems wanton tyranny to inflict. When they are over, 
healthy natures spring back with a rebound which seems 
heartless, but is only human; morbid and weak people 
find it impossible to recover properly, and are the worse 
all their lives for the exaggerated strain. 

George and Francey Marston, in their calm, childish 
brutality, were really taking more reasonable views of 
death than all the grown-up people in the house. It was 
somebody going away for good. If that somebody were 
loved and loving, the going away was a horrible misfor- 
tune ; but why look miserable if the traveller had slapped 
and scolded you, and stopped your fun, and had been 
stingy about pocket-money? George said as much to 
Macdonald, the elderly maid who really ruled the house. 
It was three days after Lady Marston's death, and George 
was caught stealing preserved ginger in the store-room. 

" How can you. Sir George ?" said the woman, very 
severely, "and your poor dear grandmamma lying up- 
stairs? I do wonder at you I" And she laid one hand 
on the jar of Chyloong and got out her handkerchief with 
the other, not having had an official cry for quite two 
hours. 

"How can you talk such drivel, Mac?" said the 
naughty boy. " You don't care really a bit ! She's left 
you a lot of money, you've done nothing but make tea for 
yourself for the last three days, and you wouldn't have 
her back to bother you for anything, and you can't bear 
ginger ! Don't be a dog in the manger !" 

Macdonald sat down in the nearest chair and officially 
gave up the battle with this little " limb," as she called 
him in her own mind. 

" Sir George," she said, leaning forward and placing 
both hands on her black silk knees, " nobody never came 
to no good that went stealing sweets like that, and our 
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dear lady such a beautiful corpse (though I say it that 
shouldn't) in the best bedroom. You're a bad boy, and 
you grow worse instead of better when there's trouble in 
the 'ouse, and my belief is you'll come to a bad end I 
That's what I believe, and many a time I've said so to her 
that's gone ! ' My lady/ says I, ' Master Francey is a 
angel, but Sir George'll break all our 'earts yet I' " 

" ni break your head, you wicked, lying, unkind old 
woman!" cried George, turning scarlet; and then Mrs. 
Macdonald had to put up both hands to save her head, 
for the jar of ginger, which she had left unguarded while 
delivering her sermon, was flung in her face. 

All this did not prevent the two children from taking 
the most lively interest in some new suits which had been 
ordered for their mourning, and they agreed to behave 
with extreme dignity on the day of the funeral. On the 
preceding evening Canon Marston called them to him, 
and took some trouble to explain things to them and to 
ensure clean hands and decorous bearing on the great 
occasion. They were so removed from his sphere of 
thought and he knew so little about their real lives, that 
he felt as if he were talking to two inhabitants of Mars 
suddenly placed before him. George asked some strange 
questions, and the angel-faced Francey seemed as much 
interested in the answers as George. 

" And we are to walk beside you," said George sud- 
denly, looking up with his head on one side, " all the 
way?" 

" Yes," said the Canon, thinking he had discovered a . 
trace of natural affection at last, " there are only ^we 
three left now ; we will walk together." 

A flash of intelligence passed from George's brown 
eyes to Francey's blue ones. 

"And Granny goes in front all the way, too?" asked 
the elder boy. 

"Yes, we are the chief mourners, you know, so Yit 
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come immediately after the coffin," the Canon replied 
indulgently. 

"And which end of Granny goes frontest?" asked 
Francey, obeying a signal from George. This was a point 
of great importance which they had discussed anxiously 
already. 

" Oh, her feet, of course," said his uncle, rising a little 
hastily and moving away. 

This was cold curiosity; and then, these children's 
English really must be seen to. Francey ran after him 
and asked one more question. 

And s'pose they forget which is feet. Uncle Robert?" 
Oh, they can't," replied the poor gentleman, rather 
scandalised; "it's the — narrowest end, you know." 

" That's all right," George whispered to his brother as 
they went back to their own den, " he'll never see it at 
all." 

" Wherever is all the labels gone to?" Macdonald was 
heard to exclaim the next morning, when she had finished 
strapping up the Canon's luggage ; for reaction was im- 
minent, and he had announced that he would take the 3.10 
train. That meant that he would not have time to come 
back to the house from the church, and that his traps 
must be sent on before to the station. 

One label could indeed have been accounted for had she 
had time just then to go to the best bedroom, where a long 
object stood on raised trestles, covered with a heavy pall. 
With feverish haste, his heart beating in an extreme of 
terror lest " Granny" should wake up and resent this 
interference with her affairs, and almost more frightened 
lest some one should prevent him from carrying out what 
he considered a wise and necessary measure for the fu- 
ture, George, crouching under the folds of the pall, suc- 
cessfully tied his bit of parchment to the great silver han- 
dle of the coffin at the narrow end. Then he wriggled out 
and fled from the room, and recovered his composure 
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enough to be very lofty with Francey after they had both 
got into their new black clothes — George's including his 
first pair of long trousers. This fact alone would have 
made him feel at peace with all the world, and his star 
seemed to be in the ascendant that day, for his impudent 
trick was not discovered. A quantity of wreaths were 
laid on Lady Marston's coffin, and only after it had been 
safely lowered into the family vault and the undertaker's 
men were returning home, did one whisper to another, — 

"Did you see, Charles? Somebody'd left a label 
hangin' at the end handle. Now that's what I call care- 
lessness! Good job Canon Marston didn't catch sight 
of it r 

Mrs. Macdonald discovered the remaining labels in the 
schoolroom grate. There were eleven of them, and on 
every one was written in a schoolboy hand, — 

*' To be left tiU coded for." 



CHAPTER II 

A WEEK or two passed drearily by at Mortmills before 
Canon Marston found it possible to return and break up 
the establishment. During that week Mrs. Macdonald 
and her kind enjoyed the relaxation of discipline to th** 
utmost extent. Meals came and went at all hours; tea 
ran strong and copious in the "room," and the butler 
treated everybody royally in his pantry ; the kitchenmaid, 
Martha, was worked to a shadow in waiting on the party 
in power, and she and the two forgotten children in the 
schoolroom formed an energetic but inconsiderable mi- 
nority. At last, on a dark, cold morning of December, 
the servants and their well- or ill-gotten belonging^ were 
packed into the family omnibus and driven away, the head 
gardener and his wife remaining as caretakers. Martha 
triumphed at last, for she was their daughter, and stood 
firm on the front steps when her late oppressors departed 
and left her in possession, sorely against their own better 
feelings. 

" And good-bye, Mrs. Macdonald," she said (with an 
inimitable parody of the housekeeper's manner when 
taking leave of a dismissed servant), as the woman, a 
walking trophy of band-boxes, brushed past her. " I 
hope you'll do well in your new place, and if you'd like 
me to speak for you at any time, I'll be quite willing, 
I'm sure I" 

Macdonald paused, hesitated as to whether it were pos- 
sible to put down her bundles and box the girl's ears, 
then gave it up and passed on with her head in the air, 
pretending not to have heard the insult. But Martha felt 
that life had moments which made up for years of op- 
pression. 
z8 
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George and Franccy had long ago got to the end of all 
the naughtiness or fun that they could invent, their few 
little possessions were packed for a journey, and they 
were standing at the window, their noses quite flattened 
against the glass, watching the omnibus drive away, and 
feeling very depressed, when the door opened softly, and 
Martha's red hair and damaged cap appeared in the crack. 
She beckoned mysteriously, from old habit, for there was 
no one to interfere with her designs. The two boys 
rushed to her and pulled her into the room. 

"What is it, Martha?" cried Francis. "Oh, aren't 
you glad they're gone? Are you going to be cook ? We 
want devilled chicken, and jam tarts and custard for 
dinner." 

" You won't be here for dinner ; your uncle's coming 
for you ; but you come along with me, dears," said their 
only friend. " I got a bit of lunch for you now. I know 
your breakfast was just heartbreakin' — cold bacon and 
stale tea I Never mind ; I got hold of a key and locked 
some nice things up for you when the others was fakin' 
round and fillin' their baskets 'cos for fear their insides 
would feel faint like in the train. Selfish beasts, / calls 
them I" 

To Martha's amazement George suddenly threw his 
arms round her neck and burst into tears. As a rule he 
was stiff with servants, " stand-offish" they called it, and 
overbearing. 

" Why, Sir George," she cried, " don't take on so, my 
dear! You poor children have been alone up here and 
not had your meals regular. Come, come, you mustn't 
fret like that !" 

" Oh, you don't understand," said George, stopping his 
sobs with a great effort, and already ashamed of having 
lost caste in her eyes and those of Francey. The younger 
brother was appalled at the sight of his respected elder 
m tears. He cried a dozen times a day if things v^exit 
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wrong with him ; but when George, his big clever leader, 
broke down, he felt that the world was coming to an end 
indeed. George himself could have given no good reason 
for his defeat just then. It was really the reaction caused 
by Martha's rough kindness. The boy was always hun- 
gering for the affection which he did not inspire. For a 
long time past he had only come in contact with people 
who knew of love what a mole knows of astronomy; 
Martha had been kept constantly at work downstairs, and 
he and Francey had hardly heard a kind word since 
Canon Marston left Mortmills some ten days before. A 
sore depression was taking possession of him, and kind 
ugly Martha seemed to be, for the moment, the one nice 
person left in the world. He and Francey were soon to 
be separated even from her. Canon Marston had not for- 
gotten them ; he had taken it on trust that the old ser- 
vants would see to the children's comfort for a few days, 
while he made arrangements to bring them to his own 
home. Lady Marston's death made him sole guardian of 
the two boys. Mortmills was to be let as soon as possible ; 
the whole property was heavily mortgaged and had 
greatly depreciated in value, and the uncle looked for- 
ward with anything but pleasure to the management of 
his nephews' affairs for the next ten or eleven years. 

An unorthodox but tempting meal soon restored the 
spirits of the now victorious opposition, and when Canon 
Marston arrived an hour or two later to take them away, 
both George and Francey were light-hearted and hopeful 
enough. Their uncle, to tell the truth, was much more 
afraid of them than they were of him. As they went 
along, the boys quite forgot his presence in the interest of 
making out the advertisements in the stations, and George 
'felt almost grown up in the pride of buying a copy of 
Pick-me-Up from the newsboy, with his own money, 
while Francey watched him awestruck. Canon Marston 
was leaning back in his comer ; the Guardian which he 
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was trying to read seemed to contain no information as 
to how to bring up one's brother's children (he had none 
of his own), and he remembered ruefully that poor 
Charles had been the most unsatisfactory of relatives; 
also that their mother had brought in a strain of foreign 
blood which would certainly not make these boys easier 
to deal withy and — ^here was the most tiresome part of the 
complication — ^his own wife, whom he must meet in three- 
quarters of an hour, was bitterly opposed to their being 
brought to the house at all. Caroline had liked the facile 
Charles when they were all young people together; she 
was the daughter of a professional man in the county 
town, and had been encouraged to come often to Mort- 
mills by Lady Marston, who nourished a secret hope at 
that time that Caroline, with her good sense and princi- 
ple, and nice careful ways, would succeed in espousing 
the black sheep of the family, and make herself respon- 
sible for him in perpetuity. 

Charles was always ready to flirt with anything in 
petticoats, provided it were not distinctly revolting, and 
since Caroline Daner was the only girl invited to his 
mother's house during his short visits, he made himself 
charming to her, as he did to the maids, and with as 
much idea of matrimony in one case as in the other. He 
made love and rode away, in the good old fashion, not 
before she was a good deal compromised by his atten- 
tions ; but people were willing to forget this when Caro- 
line's wealth of good principles and economy were finally 
bestowed on the younger brother, Canon Marston, who 
had plenty of his own. These great qualities must have 
proved somewhat arid ground on which to sow the crop 
of married happiness, for no notable harvest seemed to 
spring up for the Marstons ; had the truth been told, each 
looked on the other rather in the light of a pack-horse to 
Heaven, something to be borne with here and discounted 
hereafter — a cross to he carried as long as ProVidexic^ 
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should see fit. But Caroline had never forgiven Charles. 
Wlien the Spanish wonian and her children were sent to 
live at Mortmills, she ceased to go there ; and it was only 
when her husband (whose ideas of duty were very de- 
fined) said that nothing should prevent him from bring- 
ing his nephews to his own house, that she gave up the 
contest. She consoled herself by remembering that, after 
all, most of their time must be spent at school, and she 
began to seek out the names and addresses of school- 
masters at the other end of England. Nobody wanted 
boys coming home for week's ends and " exeats" and so 
on ; the further away the better. 

^\^len George and Francey, feeling shy and small, fol- 
lowed their uncle into the drawing-room of his grty stone 
house in the cathedral ton^-n, they saw a stout, pale-faced 
woman sitting near a gas fire. She was dressed in blade, 
and their sensitive }*oung noses identified the peculiar sour 
odour of black crape, with which they had lately made 
dose acquaintance, combined with the smdl of gas, 
thrown off freely by the painted logs on the desecrated 
hearth. Canon Marston stopped, half ¥ray across the 
room, sniffing suspidously. 

'' My dear Caroline, what has happened ?*' He spoke 
with audible anno\-ance. " Another leakage ? Really the 
plumber is too bad." 

** It is only the gas fire," replied his wife. " It will not 
smell after the first week or two, and it is such an econ- 
omy. See !" and she stooped down and turned a key. At 
once the flames died away, and only grey paint and lumps 
of asbestos remained. 

" That is not a very cheering sight in this weather,** 
said the Canon, with a great effort not to lose his temper. 
"Caroline, here— are the boys. George, Francis, come 
and speak to your aunt.** 

As osoal Francey came forward and George hung bade 
Fiancey kissed the pale aunt with effusioo and the com-. 
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plete internal indifference with which he embraced every- 
body. His beautiful face stirred some chord even in her 
heart, and her eyes lighted up kindly. When she greeted 
George all the kindness died in dislike; she beheld his 
father's features combined with his mother's colouring, 
and he at once became a living reminder of the man who 
had jilted her and the woman who had supplanted her. 
George was glad to drop her hand, for he knew at once 
that he had met an enemy. 

As he and Francey tried to find their sleeping-clothes 
by the light of one stingy gas jet in a mouldy upper bed- 
room, George looked at a kind of Scriptural almanack 
that hung over the empty fireplace. 

" If it weren't for leaving you alone in this beastly hole, 
Francey," he began, in language carefully learnt from his 
elders during his short term of school, " I would bolt 
back to Bumdale to-morrow I They must have got over 
the measles by this time !" 

" Oh, don't, Geordie," cried Francey, bringing up his 
curly head out of the depths of a play-box in which 
Martha had packed clean shirts, dirty boots, and apples, 
with sublime broad-mindednes, " don't go away ! I 
should be all alone, and they's all new people I and oh, 
where is my nightgown?" 

" Measles would be a joke to Aunt Caroline," mused 
George, taking no notice of Francey's appeal ; " but they 
wouldn't have me, and I should have to come back. Oh, 
what a horrid, horrid old world it is !" 

After all. Aunt Caroline had to content herself with 
sending the younger brother to the same private school 
from which the elder had been temporarily banished at 
the time of Lady Marston's death. It was not very re- 
mote perhaps, but its position in the heart of the Malvern 
Hills was not an accessible one. Canon Marston was a 
decided disciplinarian, and, while intending to do his 
whole duty by the boys, did not take any particular pleas- 
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ure in their society, so no extra holidays were ever asked 
for, and those which had to be taken into account were 
not hailed enthusiastically even by the two youngsters 
themselves. School was bad enough, but it had its com- 
pensations in the shape of half-holidays, games, and sym- 
pathetic fellow-victims. Also, and perhaps George felt 
this most distinctly, at school one was somebody ; there 
was one's place in the eleven, or in the fives court, or in 
the football team. He was old enough to count for some- 
thing in the councils of a private school, but in his uncle's 
house he counted for nothing but a superfluous, sulky 
schoolboy, who would have been terribly in the way had 
he not had the saving sense at least to keep out of it. 
Francey bought, by his beauty and sweet temper, a certain 
amount of toleration, and even of petting, which he took 
untroubled by any scruple about George, left out in the 
cold while he was sometimes taken to pay visits or attend 
small festivities. But at Bumdale George brightened up, 
both to fun and naughtiness, and had plenty of followers 
when he wished for them. Among these Francey was 
generally foremost; his especial mission, as he was 
made to understand, was to keep masters or monitors 
good and amused while nefarious preparations of any 
kind were going forward. Francey, slipping his hand 
confidingly into Mr. Herbert's big paw, and asking in- 
telligent questions about Heaven and Hell, while his clear 
blue eyes rested trustfully on the master's face, was 
enough to put a Sherlock Holmes off the track. His pro- 
found guile of spirit and perfect innocence of manner 
carried him safely through scrapes where any ordinary 
boy would have come to open and hopeless g^ief. 

Bumdale School lay in a shallow dip of the Malvern 
Hills, just where they turn from Worcestershire to look 
towards fair Hereford, and distant Wales ; where, softly 
rolling, they descend in green steps to faint stretches of 
sunny lowland, all veiled in springtime by a delicate gauze 
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of pear blossom, white as the mist at dawn, blazing up 
into burnished silver at noonday, and reddening at sunset 
with reflections of the matchless West Country sky. As 
there were no neighbors within many miles there seemed 
no particular reason for fencing in the school grounds, 
except that as by the law came sin, by bounds came fines 
and punishments, which of course no school could be 
w^ithout. Fortunately, the authorised playing-field was 
out of bounds, and by a strange squint in the eye of the 
law, it was looked upon as allowable to be found there 
half an hour after the path which led from it to the house 
was forbidden ground. Naturally the path was the most 
popular spot within at least a mile, and all serious business 
was settled in the heart of a copse of stunted bushes, 
where an old bench formed a platform for any one who 
felt disposed to turn orator, and a tiny spring furnished 
the always thirsty schoolboy with a cool drink. 

It was the afternoon of a half-holiday, and a typical 
gathering of Bumdalers was being held in the copse. 
The point in question was the presentation of a birthday 
gift to the head master. About a dozen boys were lying 
or sitting on the grass. George Marston lay his length 
on the bench, his chin in his hands, his toes drumming 
a rapid tune on the other end, in spite of Francey, who 
had resolutely sat down on his legs. They were all lis- 
tening to a wiry-looking, fair-haired boy of thirteen, who 
was haranguing the meeting. His rather long face 
looked too old for his age, but his eyes blazed with blue 
fire, and his voice had the note of eternal youth. He was 
evidently disagreeing with the majority. 

" Look here, you chaps," he cried, " you're all wrong I 
The question isn't whether we want to do the swagger 
thing or the stingy thing by old Burton ; it's near the end 
of term ; every single one of us, except the blooming mil- 
lionaire who says he's got five shillings " 

"" I have got it, look !" squeaked an indignant co>m'* 
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cillor, holding out a silver crown on a much-blistered 
palm. 

" Well, you didn't ought to, then !" returned the blu^j- 
eyed orator. " People tliat are people don't go and nurse 
up their beastly fortunes to the end of term, and tJien 
snurgle over them in public when their elders and beti^rs 
haven't the price of a stale banana in their pockets, and 
the captain hasn't had a ginger pop for three weeks. I 
call it disgusting bad form !" 

" Hear ! hear. Cobhouse is jolly well right !" was the 
reply from several of his hearers, and accusing looks were 
bent on the avaricious capitalist. 

" What have you got to say?" retorted the small boy 
hotly ; " it's my own money." 

" It won't be long if you go on like that," said G)b- 
house of the blue eyes. " I don't want your dirty money, 
but if you go waving it round your head that way, you'll 
be made to spend it, whether you've eleventeen hundred 
Jewish grandfathers or not!" 

The little boy's name was Levison, and he lent out 
pennies on Friday and got twopences on Saturday for 
them. A hum of resentful applause went round the circle, 
and the infant usurer returned his fortune to his pocket 
and kept his hand over it. 

" Anyway," continued Claude Q)bhouse, " I'm talking 
to the only gentlemen here, and they are all stony broke, 
aren't we ?" 

" Stony, Claude," said George, " fails to express my 
condition ! Concrete, basaltic g^ranite isn't in it with our 
finances 1 Can't somebody's uncle die? Who's going to 
survive to the end of term on Burton's mutton, and all 
our tick stopped at Gorm's ?" 

Gorm was the confectioner in the town at the foot of 
the hill, some three miles away. 

** I wish you wouldn't go off on extraneous uncles and 
things, George/' said Claude severely. '' The question I 
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want to put is this : if we aren't allowed to get the mere 
necessaries of life, like chocolate creams and ginger pop, 
on tick, why should we plunge into debt and bring our 
parents' g^ey hairs with sorrow to the grave to give old 
Burton a gilt eagle for a reading-desk ?" 

He looked round triumphantly, and his supporters felt 
that now they had the whole case in a nutshell. 

"Why indeed?" they cried. "We just won't, and 
that's all about itl Horrid old screw! And the mut- 
ton!" 

When the uproar subsided George suddenly turned 
over on the bench and sat up, without any warning 
to Francey, who landed on his head some three yards 
oflF. 

" Now I've got something to say," George announced, 
as Francey picked himself up, smiling as usual. " If it 
hadn't been for that mutton I don't know that getting into 
debt would have bothered me much — they'd have to pay 
it at home if Herbie shoved it into the extras account. 
And my parents," he paused and went on, with his bitter 
little smile, " well — ^have made other arrangements by this 
time. I haven't anybody belonging to me 'cept Francey 
who'd care a hang if I owed Burton the Bank of England, 
so long as it's going to be paid out of my own money. 
But the grub for the last month has been simply rotten, 
and we ought to show our feelings." 

" Let's make a row," said the angel Francey. " Let's 
split up a dead crow and put it inside the harmonium !" 

" He couldn't stink like that pie to-day," said Claude. 
" My nose is quite sore still. Hullo, Fincher II, what's 
up?" 

A small boy dashed, breathless, into the group. He had 
been acting as scout, and, guarding their privacy, kept 
watch from the top of a little knoll just behind them. 

" Herbie's coming," he cried ; " he's just come out of 
the gate I" 
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Herbert was a son of the "old Burton" so often re-« 
ferred to, and acted as under master in the school. 

" Run along, Francey," said George ; *' take him for a 
nice little walk the other way !" 

" I don't want to," said Francey, pouting; " I'd rather 
stay here." 

Claude took him by the arm and pushed him along, 
laughing. 

" You do as you're bid, young 'un," he said. " What 
d'you suppose you're good for 'cept to keep Herbies in 
order? Come, mizzle, and I'll do your French for you to- 
night I" 

Thus encouraged, Francey sped off, stopped to pick a 
few wild flowers on the way, and in two or three minutes 
was at Mr. Herbert's side, holding up his offering with 
shy friendliness, and begging the master to walk down 
the hill with him, because he wanted to see if the prim- 
roses had begun to come up in the lower hedges. 

The result of his little manoeuvre seemed to be counted 
on with absolute confidence, for the members of the 
Witenagemot in the copse did not even turn their heads 
to watch him, and the faithful scott dropped into his 
place at once. The gold eagle was apparently done with, 
but the mutton pie was good for an hour or so of indig- 
nant protest still. 

** I shall never forget it," remarked George. " Simp- 
son had just got to me, and he was saying, 'Aricorash 
or mutton pie, sir?' — you know he always calls that 
stewed horse stuff 'Aricorash' — and I said, 'Hullo, 
Skimps, the Aricorash and the pie seem to have had a 
double foul in the pantry and got mixed up,' — ^they both 
smelt aloud." 

"They did," said Qaude. "I was nearly knocked 
down coming into the dining-room, and the muck hadn't 
left the pantry then. I said to Johnson as we came in, 
'Unfit for htunan food again. Oh, I wish the Local 
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Board would come to dinner sometimes!' And Herbie 

heard me " 

Always docs, horrid sneak/' said the boy called John- 



« 
son. 



And he said, * I'll report you, Q)bhouse ; you're 
grumbling again,' " Qaude continued, " and I said to my- 
self, ' We'll see what the old man says when he opens that 
blooming pie,' for he has some sort of inside to him any- 
way. Well, he just made one slit and stuck his spoon in, 
and then he went all green, poor old chap, and Johnson 
and I we nearly died of laughing ; and he said, ' I think, 
Simpson, there must be something wrong with — a-a-hem' 
(you know how he clears his throat) * with the pastry. 
You'd better take it away. Take it away 1' And that was 
why we had only potatoes and bread and cheese, and the 
extra glass of beer." 

" I'd write home about it," said Johnson with a sigh — 
he was a delicate-looking little fellow to whom food 
made a difference — " but they never believe us ; and, be- 
sides, Herbie reads all the letters." 

At this moment Francey returned silently, to take a 
seat beside George. He looked rather pale and sick. 
Hullo, young 'un, what's wrong?" asked Claude. 

You did that first-rate, and I'll keep my promise about 
the French." 

" It's — ^the dead sheep !" faltered Francey, with his 
hand to his waistcoat. 

" Well," said George contemptuously, " what did you 
look at it for, stupid? Did you think it would have 
grown handsomer since yesterday?" 

A wether dead from natural causes had been discovered 
the day before in a field somewhat removed from the 
house. 

"It's gone," said poor Francey, "and — and — ^there's 
sane horrid paws and wool outside the back-kitchen door. 
I don't feel at all well !" 
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The boys looked at each other with sentiments that 
must have been beyond the power of words to express, 
for a dead silence followed this announcement 

When they did speak, their language was of a kind 
which would not bear transcription. 



CHAPTER III 

If Bumdale School was a lonely, dreary place, it was at 
any rate isolated from various forms of temptation irre- 
sistible to certain characters. There the betting tout came 
not, and his alluring letters and advertisements were not 
found among the contents of the post-bag. The oldest 
boys were not mature enough to be worthy prey for the 
Hebrew spider, and his emissaries did not haunt the vil- 
lage with offers of ready cash to needy young gentlemen. 
Even little Levison knew that he could not extract more 
than three pence from any one boy on any one Saturday, 
that being the maximum of pocket-money dealt out by the 
^wise head master. The fines had to be paid out of this 
not generous income, and as a rule every boy had man- 
aged to forfeit his six halfpennies by teatime on Monday. 
Once, indeed, when there was a correspondence going 
on in the papers about the injustice of " lines," some 
boys' parents added their recommendations to those of 
the public on the subject, and then a paternal government 
hit on the merciful idea of fines instead of lines. The 
school signified its readiness to accept the arrangement 
like one man; and the result, in George's case, was a 
sum of thirteen and sixpence at the end of the first week, 
a sum which was unblushingly put down to the " extras" 
account for the term. The boys thought it glorious, and 
broke rules with open-handed generosity — lessons were at 
a discount. Many of the younger fellows were not far 
behind Marston I, as he was called ; but when the term's 
accounts were sent in, the parents who had been so fierce 
about the wicked oppression of " lines" wrote to say that 
they had seen fit to change their opinion, and that on the 
whole the old methods were the best. 

^1 
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produce the wrinkled little garment, and, for once in his 
life, Francey did not escape a caning. After he had taken 
it and had his cry out, for he was not yet above tears 
when in trouble, he was sent to ask the matron for his 
htst waistcoat, and she gave it to him with many re- 
proaches for his carelessness. 

On his way back from her room he met the Levison 

boy, who, thinking that they were alone, made a gesture 

known as a long nose, and gleefully turned a Catherine 

wheel in his path. Francey promptly slapped his face 

with the garment he was carrying; Levison turned on 

him, and there was a short but decisive fight, in which 

Francey was hopelessly licked, being a much smaller boy 

than his adversary. Levison fought fair, however, and 

did not punish his foe with any undue barbarity, so that 

George and Qaude, who were watching the duel from 

the end of the corridor, did not feel that it was necessary 

for them to interfere. 

. When it was all over, the two big boys came up and 
patted Francey on the back, and told him he was a plucky 
little chap and they were glad to see that he was equal to 
fighting his own battles. Francey still looked very pitiful. 
" Cheer up, kiddy," said Claude, who felt that at Fran- 
cey's age such praise from' a senior would have repaid 
liim for any number of hard knocks. " You'll be able to 
give him a jolly good hiding soon !" 

" Growing like weeds, ain't he?" said George, wiping 
the signs of conflict from Francey's face with the lining 
of the Sunday waistcoat. " The money-lender won't have 
a chance in another term or two." 

Francey could stand it no longer. Sneaking or no 
sneaking, he must confide his woes to his two patrons. 

" The nasty beast has got my other one," he burst out ; 
"locked it up in his desk Saturday night, 'cos I only 
had three halfpenny stamps to give him for a penny buh 
he bought me on Thursday ! He said I owed him a penny 

3 
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for the bun, and a halfpenny for liis walk, and — and a 
halfpenny for the blooming interest! And he'll sell my 
waistcoat and get half-a-crown for it, same as he did for 
Johnson's tennis shoes, and there was such a lovely piece 
of lac in the pocket !*' 

" Lac" was elastic of unholy strength and stretchiness, 
much prized for catapult making. 

" Usufructuous beast," said Claude. " Is that how he 
gets his money? How many of you kids has he been 
robbing?" 

" Oh, I don't know," said Francey. " There's Johnson, 
and me, and Fincher II — he hasn't got a white shirt left, 
and not but one nightgown — and Brunny Spencer's 
chalks, and Monson's racquet — oh. Levy's just bursting 
with things. I 'spcct his play-box won't hold them all 1" 

" Hold on, George," Claude exclaimed, catching the 
other boy's arm, as he suddenly turned to follow in|the 
direction Levison had taken, " there's a right and a wrong 
way of settling this, and I believe we ought to take it up 
to old Burton." 

George's face was suffused and set. 

" Look here, Cobhouse," he said, " this is my business, 
and I don't want any blooming old Burtons brought into 
it. You bet he's in league with Levison himself. I'll set- 
tle them !" 

" Don't be a donkey, George," said Claude. " If you 
can stop the little beast and get these kids' property back 
for them, you're jolly well welcome to do it your own 
way. I don't think it's the right way. I think it's an 
offence against the whole school, and Levison ought to be 
sacked, as he would be, like a shot, if it were reported." 

" I'll sack him," growled George. " I'll break every 
bone in his ugly body. I'll cut the inside out of him " 

" I don't understand your bloodthirsty ways !" said 
Cobhouse. " If a man's head wants punching, I'm ready 
to do it — but I don't love gore for its owif sake, and, upon 
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my word, I believe you do I Settle Levison your own 
way, only don't be such an utter fool as to say old Bur- 
ton's in league with him." 

Some of the boys slept in dormitories divided into cubi- 
cles, cold and dark, and generally smelling strongly of 
gas. A few bedrooms were assigned to the older scholars, 
who occupied them in pairs. George and Claude shared 
one of these strongholds, and a great concession had been 
made to Francey's youth (he was only seven when he 
first went to school) in allowing a small bed to be put into 
this apartment for him. Lights were to be out by ten 
even in the bedrooms, and Mr. Herbert made a general 
inspection at 10.15 to see that all was in order. 

On the night following Francey's encounter with Levi- 
son, he found everything laudably quiet when he made 
his rounds. There was no scuttling over cubicle divisions 
as he approached, no boys were discovered to liave 
plunged into bed in their boots, pulling the desecrated 
bedclothes over their heads when he came along. Exem- 
plary and regular breathing met his ear, and the weary 
under-master gave a sigh of relief when he closed the 
last door, put a sheaf of newspapers under his arm, and 
prepared for a short hour of quiet reading. The most 
hard-hearted must pity a schoolmaster at the end of a day 
passed in keeping fifty or sixty boys in order. 

The quiet which had so soothed his spirit lasted pre- 
cisely till his footsteps died away on Uie stairs. His 
room was in another part of the house, and only the most 
pronounced outbreak in the dormitories could reach his 
ears. 

One of his duties was to turn off the gas from that 
side of the house, it being hopefully believed that without 
light even the boldest sinners must lie still. 

George jumped out of bed and struck a contraband 
match, and in a moment two serviceable little candle- 
ends were burning on the comer of the chest of draw^its. 
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Their light revealed the fact that he had put on his sleep- 
ing-clothes over his usual garments. The former were, 
quickly removed, and he then called Qaude, who seemed 
to have really fallen asleep. His counsels had so far 
prevailed that George had agreed to a court-martial in 
form. 

" Come on, Cobhouse," he whispered ; " Herbic's gone 
and the young 'un's snoring." 

"What did we say we'd do? I forget," murmured 
Claude, looking very much as if he would have preferred 
to continue his sleep. 

" First we are to make a dom-sillery visit to his box," 
George replied, all his anger burnt out and the joy of a 
lark shining in his eyes ; " then we'll make him give all 
the things back ; and then we're going to take votes as to 
his punishment." 

" All right," replied the other. " I suppose I must 
come." He rose, also dressed, from his bed, and they 
left the room together, slipping along in the dark from 
one well-known comer to another, noiseless as cats, till 
they reached a dormitory at the other end of the same 
floor, which held Levison, his play-box, and his ill-gotten 
wealth. 

But Levison was no fool. He guessed that Francey 
would give him away, and that the result would be what 
George called a dom-sillery visit, and he had fortified 
himself accordingly. He could not lock the door, for all 
the keys had been lost before any of the present Bum- 
dalers came to the school; but he arranged a very suc- 
cessful presentment of himself in bed, crawled over the 
division into the next cubicle, an empty one at present, 
and, with his eyes just over the top, waited for what 
should come. In a few minutes muffled steps and whis- 
perings told him that retribution had reached his door, 
and he was rather frightened, when it opened, to see that 
four or five of the oldest and most powerful boys in the 
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school had joined Francey's brother and friend. The 
candle burnt up clear against the varnished woodwork of 
the screens, and Levison sank down silently on the bed 
on his side of the wall, thanking his stars that he had 
thought of the sponge and bolster business in time. The 
committee looked much too serious for his taste. 

In they came, with their cheery young faces set for 
judgment, and the gleams of the one candle making dark 
spots in the gjoup. They had not discovered Levy's 
fraud yet, and all thought that the recumbent figure, of 
which only the hair was visible above the blanket, was 
the young usurer himself. 

" He's shamming," whispered Claude ; " there isn't all 
that sleep going about yet." 

" Well wake him up then," said George, handing the 
candle end to somebody else and making a dive at the head 
on the pillow. He could hardly repress a scream as it 
came up in his hand, a brown wet thing streaming with 
water, — ^Levy's sponge, which had been lying in Levy's 
basin, nicely pushed down in a hollow of the pillow. 
George felt as if a severed head were in his hand, and 
dropped the gruesome object on the floor. Claude turned 
back the bedclothes with a sweep, and Levy's body turned 
out to be made of a portmanteau, a bolster, and a bath 
towel. 

" Stale old chestnut !" cried the indignant Claude. 
*' That's a regular fourth-form trick, and even Herbie 
isn't taken in by it now ! You'd better come out, Levi- 
son !" he said calmly. " I know you're not far off, and 
you're not making things any better for yourself !" 

But Levison lay quiet on his side of the wall, hoping 
to goodness they would forget that there was an empty 
bed there. He was so disliked that not a boy in the place 
would have given him refuge. 

" We'll catch him all right," said one of the others, an 
elder brother of Johnson of the tennis shoes; " \t.l's %<t\. 
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at the plunder, so that we can convince him when we da 
catch him !" 

Near the window stood a shabby play-box, carefully 
locked. That was nothing, for in a moment the irons had 
been pushed out of the hinges, the top came up with a 
squeaky wrench, and all the heads came round the freely 
dropping candle to inspect the contents. Levy, growing 
very anxious as well as angry, heard remarks like this: 
" Two shirts — those are mine anyhow, there's the blot on 
the buttonhole I" " My compasses I Why, I lost 'em six 
months ago!" "There's the kiddy's racquet!" "And 
Marston II's waistcoat! It's all perfectly true! The 
thieving little cad !" 

Not the reproaches but the spoliation roused Levy to 
speak. It was too awful to hear his legitimate gains being 
scattered out of the box on the floor, as the inquisitors 
in righteous anger tossed them from one to another. 

When at last Fincher I cried, " My knife ! Well, of all 
the cheek!" Levison could stand it no longer, and rose, 
a menacing shade, above the partition and protested 
bravely. 

" That's not your knife," he cried. " Your little beast 
of a brother sold it to me for sixpence. And all the other 
things are mine, too ; and you are a lot of great " 

What the word would have been no one can tell, for 
even while he spoke he disappeared with extraordinary 
suddenness and fell into the arms of Johnson and Fincher 
I, who had bolted round into his fortress and pulled him 
down by the heels. He knew that he was lost, and fought 
wildly for a minute or two ; then he gave in, and asked 
his captors what they wanted. 

" Honesty," said Claude, " and our knives and things, 
and no more beastly thieving from kids half your size! 
Ugh ! you make me tired." And he sat down on Levy's 
bolster and glared at him fiercely, for the culprit had been 
brought back to his own den. 
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" Honesty be blowed," said George ; " we aren't going 
to talk to this thing, are we ? What he wants is a hiding 
with the buckle end of a strap, and he's going to get it !" 

" No coroner's inquests, please," said Claude, with the 
rough authority of one certain of being obeyed. " Levi- 
son's going to make reparation— he's going to give back 
the things, of course — and every halfpenny he's ever had 
out of the chaps — oh yes, you are. Levy, so don't you go 
making any illusions to yourself." 

" I liaven't got any money," said Levy — " not a single 
halfpenny I" 

" Where's the five shillings ?" said Francey's sweet 
voice. He had crept along behind the bigger boys and 
looked like an accusing cherub. 

" I gave it to a poor old woman," said Levy boldly, with 
such an imitation of Francey's Sunday afternoon manner 
that a reckless roar of laughter shook the court. He saw 
that he had gained a point and was quick to use his ad- 
vantage. 

"Look here, you chaps !" he said, " I'll tell you what I'll 
do! I did gfive my money to an old woman, and that's 
the matron — ^just to keep for me — ^but I'll take it all out 
and treat the lot to-morrow. Isn't that a fair offer now ?" 

There was a distinct desire among the jury to commend 
the prisoner to mercy after this, but the two judges were 
incorruptible. George spoke for both. 

" And everybody'll say, ' Oh, thank you/ and, ' What 
a nice boy Levison is !' and you'll come out with a little 
nickel-plated halo round your ugly greasy head! Not 
much !" 

Francey here began to sneeze violently, and some s)rm- 
pathiser took Levy's handkerchief out of Levy's pocket 
and handed it to him. 

" And mby cold ?" said the angel boy ; " think chocs is 
going to cure mby cold ? And look at mby hand !" He 
held out a small palm cut across and across with Her- 
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bert's gentle cane. " Why don't we shave himb/' went on 
the forgiving child, " and thed there's somb chadce he'll 
get a dice cold too ! And a dice cading for catching the 
cold, like mbe !" 

" There's Fincher I's knife," said Claude, reflecting. 

Yes, there's some sense in kiddy Marston's remarks." 
Must be quick, then," said the owner of the knife, as 
one candle wick lay down and died in a spot of grease on 
the wash-handstand. 

They were quick, for when the second candle fainted 
away a few minutes later, exactly half of Levison's shiny 
black hair was gone, and a rather misused aiticle showed 
where the pocket-knife had passed; the other half re- 
mained intact, and the infant usurer had the appearance 
of a parti-coloured animal on a coat-of-arms. 

" Ructions" is a strong word, I am informed ; it but 
faintly describes the storms which gathered and broke 
the next morning when some odds and ends of truth had 
to be told. Levi^on was in such wholesome fear that 
George and Claude would betray him to old Burton that 
he entirely refused to give any account of his strange 
accident. After sifting the matter with the care and 
wisdom which come of long experience, the authorities 
had to accept a suggestion made in the first instance by 
Francey and deferentially carried to Herbie by the in- 
corruptible Claude, that " Levison was queer all round, 
sometimes walked in his sleep, and had evidently shaved 
himself." 



CHAPTER IV 

Claude lost sight of the two Marstons on leaving the 
private school, and some years passed before they met 
again. In that time the bud of character had burst and 
the colour of each was declared for life. Francey 
changed less than either of the other lads in those critical 
years of growth; he soon caught up with George as to 
school life, for the elder brother was lazy in the extreme, 
and irritated his teachers by refusing to use the brains 
which he undoubtedly possessed. Francey used his and 
those of his companions so well that he gave the impres- 
sion of being quite a decent scholar for his age. The 
light memory that catches a salient point, a discriminating 
use of cribs, and reckless bribery when somebody else 
could be induced to write his lessons for hin^, — these 
carried Francey over many an obstacle ; when he did get 
into trouble, his touching penitence and irresistibly caress- 
ing ways generally made his punishment a very light one. 
He was looked upon by the other boys as a good-natured 
little chap who would never do any one a bad turn unless 
he were driven into a very tight comer; and then, of 
course, people must look out for themselves. George 
reached manhood early without passing at all through 
the healthy hobbledehoy stages of normal development. 
It may be that his foreign blood absolved him from these ; 
boys of Latin races hardly show the phase at all. They 
are babies in socks and strap shoes at an age when our 
sons are self-reliant, hard-hitting little fellows, quite able 
to take care of themselves. But when English boys are 
still heavy-footed, noisy creatures, caring for nothing but 
food and fun, the foreigner is a pretty little man of alarm- 
ing precocity, knowing his way in and out of society, ^iid 
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no more likely to make a mistake there than are his 
parents. In morals, both are probably unspeakable the 
moment they can escape from supervision; inasmuch as 
the Latin boy gets more of this he has a somewhat better 
chance, which, to give him his due, he discounts to the 
last minim when tutorial restraints are removed and he is 
free to do as he likes. The royally strong constitutions of 
Eritish youngsters bring them fairly sound in brain and 
body through the excesses which they perpetrate during 
their school life, but the annual loss of brain power thus 
caused to the nation it is impossible to calculate. 

George Marston, at nineteen, was too good-looking for 
complete manliness. His eyes had not lost their vivid 
brilliancy, and in the rare moments when he was touched 
or moved, had a soft radiance which was irresistible. But 
they more often blazed with anger, for George's temper 
had grown with his growth, and it was already a maxim 
with him that there is no use in fighting against Nature, 
who will always beat you in the end. He had a weak 
will, and ignored it; strong passions, and boasted of 
them. His ordinary mood was one of distrust and con- 
tempt for others ; his likes and dislikes were often cyni- 
cally misplaced, and he did not try to blind himself as to 
their origin. He fancied that his attitude towards others 
gave him a key to their motives, and he was streng^ened 
in this belief when he found that an appeal to the worst 
side of a superior or companion was generally followed 
with success. There, he said to himself, was the secret 
of power, and though he occasionally did kind actions 
when they entailed no cost, and kept through everything 
a real affection for his younger brother, yet he looked on 
these things as symptoms of weakness, to be guarded 
against accordingly. 

It may be that, had there been any one to believe in him 
and hope for him, as real love hopes all things, he would 
have been able to outgrow this false and cramped frame 
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of mind ; for we see every day that both love and hate, 
to a great extent, create that in which they believe. Or- 
phans always seem to be in the world on sufferance, and 
they have to pay or fight for things which happier chil- 
dren take as a free gift. George Marston had not his 
brother's facility for finding and accepting a thousand 
small cheering compensations for one great privation. 
Francey rolled along contentedly through to-day's sun- 
sliine, avoiding troubles by ignoring them, and catching 
at every spark of fun or pleasure that came his way. 
George had few pleasures, but upon those he set a ficti- 
tious value and would make every sacrifice to obtain them. 
He was fiercely selfish in his epicureanism ; it had taken 
the place of all other motives and dogmas, and was ac- 
companied by one or two bitter old hatreds, which throve 
and grew, and gave him far more trouble and occupation 
than half a dozen healthy loves could have done. 

All this told on his face, where the rare beauty of the 
eyes and brow were almost invalidated by a mouth whose 
thin, close curved lips were those of the fastidious sensu- 
alist, whose ready sneer indicated a scomer of good. 
Francis made a dozen facile friendships a day ; the elder 
brother had one or two slaves, and a gang of followers 
when he took the trouble to lead, but was not regretted 
when he stayed away, except by Claude, who was con- 
scious of being sorry for him. 

George passed the school stage at last, not too success- 
fully. One term at a university had ended in enforced 
absence, and though the sentence was not a final one. 
Canon Marston, as his nephew's guardian, felt that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valour, and decided not to 
wait for that which would undoubtedly occur before 
another term was over at the seat of learning; he sor- 
rowfully remonstrated with George on the wickedness of 
bis ways, and announced his opinion that he had better 
give up classics and try for the army, by way of Ihft 
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Militia, for he was too old already to enter by the other 
door. 

George was more amenable than usual, and the pros- 
pect pleased him, as involving more change and liberty 
than he had hitherto enjoyed. So an especially long- 
suffering crammer was selected, whose establishment, 
while it was not so far removed from town as to preclude 
an occasional mild spree, was yet so remote from the daily 
beat of temptation as to render it fairly safe. 

Mr. Branxholme's civil and military criche consisted of 
a comfortable house, with a beautiful garden leading 
down to the Thames on the Oxfordshire side. It stood 
a little beyond Goring, looking on the lonely reach be- 
tween Cleeve and Goring Locks, a silvery, willow- 
guarded solitude where the desecrating tripper rarely 
comes. Here some nine or ten youths were led by Mr. 
Branxholme and his brace of tutors up the easier paths of 
learning, with much latitude as to days off and hours 
generally. They were constantly changing, as the eager 
ones leapt forward and the lazy ones dropped out; and 
here George came to try and master the terrors of the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic included in the " Militia 
Literary." He was terribly ignorant and was just finding 
it out. It did not sweeten his character, and added 
another to the list of grievances which he nursed against 
Fate, his uncle, and the various schoolmasters who had 
given him up in despair. 

He was surprised at his own pleasure when he found 
that his old schoolfellow, Claude Cobhouse, was working 
with Branxholme for a Civil Service examination. They 
had lost sight of each other for several years, and met 
with the cheery cordiality that such an encounter always 
brings, regardless of the mutual attitude at the time of 
parting. School is a little like Purgatory; surely the 
liberated spirits when they meet in Heaven do not remind 
each otlier of the various misdemeanours which they were 
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expiating when they foregathered below. Even Levison 
found old Bumdale boys iquite willing to shake hands 
and be jolly later in life. G)bhouse had liked George 
when they were youngsters at school, but after a week 
or two passed together at the crammer's establishment, he 
admitted to himself, unwillingly enough, tliat his estimate 
of his friend would require revision as soon as he had 
time to devote to the task. Just now, in the clear sum- 
mer weather, life was too full and too pleasant for any 
of it to be wasted on psychic analysis. 

One day he and George were sitting on the gates of 
Qeeve Lock ; it was high June, high noon, and the river 
shone like the road to Paradise. George thought Claude 
still looked absurdly young. His eyes were as blazingly 
blue as ever, his light hair was yet refractory to the brush, 
and at four-and-twenty he had not lost an obstinate 
schoolboy " feather" on top of his head. His face was 
striking by its youthful colouring and strongly matured 
outline. A moustache, of lightest flaxen tint, had come to 
lend it dignity, and contrasted oddly with the irretriev- 
ably sunburnt neck, rising red-brown from the white 
flannel collar of river wear. 

" They are a sweet lot," George said suddenly ; his 
face was turned up stream towards the quiet reaches of 
Moulsford. 

" Who do you mean?" asked Claude, pushing his straw 
hat a bit further back on his head, and then knocking his 
pipe out on the beam. 

"The Dominies, beastly old humbugs," replied the 
other. " There's one comfort, I led them a dog's life for 
a few years !" 

" I wonder which you hurt most, them or yourself ?" 
said Claude, intent upon refilling his pipe without taking 
the pouch out of his pocket. 

" Is that meant for preaching?" asked George. " You 
always had tendencies that way, I remember." 
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" It is meant for anything you liappen to want," replied 
Claude, " but don't lose your temper over it. The river 
is very handy, and you can't swim." 

This unseemly wrangle was interrupted by a cry of 
" Lock," which brought out the lock-keeper to open the 
gates. A punt, floating down stream, had stopped near 
the bank a few yards away. That is to say, its occupant 
had caught at an overhanging branch and was holding 
on with all her might to keep her craft from driving its 
head right into the lock gates while the water rose behind 
them. A girl alone on the river is such an everyday 
object that, but for her call of " Lock," the men might 
not have noticed her; and but for the interruption it is 
probable that one or both of them would have splashed 
into the water just in her path. But they forgot their 
quarrel in a moment and jumped back to the bank, as the 
huge gates divided and swung slowly outwards. 

Between them, on the full flood, in a kind of triumphant 
calm, shot the long brown punt, going low through the 
water, for all that its freight was a light one. The girl 
stood in the tail leaning against the handle of tlie boat- 
hook, which she drove into a crack of the coping, while 
she waited for the lower gates to swing apart. The 
buoyant pose of her body, her smooth hands and wrists, 
delicately embrowned by a summer's sunshine, told their 
own tale of happy out-door life. The upstream breeze 
blew her green skirt close to her straight limbs ; the out- 
line from pliant instep to slender knee and rounded hip 
was good to see ; so was the supple waist, with no depres- 
sion above the belt, where the loosely gathered shirt, a 
cobweb of muslin and lace, indicated that splendid devel- 
opment of the lower lungs which not one woman in thou- 
sands has the luck or the courage to possess ; the globed 
breast rose firm as marble and dearly white from the deep 
chest, like passion growing out of friendship. A woman 
built like that could have a face like a mangold-wurzel — 
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she would always be the most beautiful creature in the 
world. 

As a matter of fact, the two men who had desisted 
from pitching each other into the Thames at her timely 
appearance could not see her face at all. She had stopped 
just below them, and on the same side of the lock. Look- 
ing down at her, they could only perceive the top of a 
broad straw hat, tipped well forward, and a bunch of 
brown hair shining under its brim. Then came lace, 
shoulders, an arm on the boat-hook, the cool green dra- 
peries, and the rest. The bright geraniimis of the garden 
beds on either side the lock, the water dancing limpid in 
the morning sun, the sound of a cool-rushing weir not 
far off, all made a perfect setting and accompaniment to 
the picture. Had Ruth been planning the capture of 
Boaz to-day, she would have dropped her punt-pole close 
to his steam launch. 

As a rule, a woman's coming brings not peace where 
spirits are at war, but often a short truce is proclaimed 
in her honour. 

" Hullo," said Claude, as the punt, moving on to pass 
out at the lower end, swayed and showed him a glimpse 
of the face under the hat, " that's Nina Carysford." And 
he began to run along the edge of the lock, George fol- 
lowing sulkily. 

"I say. Miss Carysford," cried Claude, "do stop! I 
didn't know you were down this way yet !" 

Claude had a ringing voice, with an incredibly happy 
note in it. Once heard, it was always recognised. The 
girl turned her head, laughing, and caught at a chain to 
stop herself. 

" Is that you, Mr. Cobhouse ?" she said. " No one else 
ever turns up out of nowhere as you do, so I suppose it 
must be V 

As she looked up, George saw her face. It was clear 
and vivid in colour, a little burnt under the eyes, and they 
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were too full of sun and wind and river for their tint to 
be distinct just now; dark eyebrows arched up towards 
the wind-blown hair under the straw hat ; the mouth was 
innocently severe, and the full-set square chin had a deli- 
cious dimple in the very middle. 

" Of course it is I !" said Claude, unabashed. " Take 
me on board, and Fll punt you down to Streatley." 

" The river is doing that," said Miss Nina; " but come 
along if you like. I daresay it is good for you even to 
pretend to work sometimes. Now, don't upset me !" she 
cried, as the young man dropped lightly into the punt, 
and at once settled himself among the unused cushions. 

" As if a punt could upset," he returned scornfully. " I 
shall not do any work at all until you take back those 
gratuitous insults. Now, easy through the gates." 

Nina could not answer just then, for, since he had 
shamelessly left her to manage the craft, it required all 
her attention for two or three minutes to bring it through 
without bumping. George was left standing alone on the 
bank, and the others' voices came back to him as they 
floated down stream and the breeze came up it. 

" Just like Cobhouse," he growled inwardly ; " always 
makes a fellow feel out of it if he can. I must get intro- 
duced to the girl and see if I can't cut him out, just to 
teach him to mind his manners." 

Claude and Nina, chattering, for youth's and the morn- 
ing's sake, had already forgotten all about George and 
his tempers. They were friends of quite a year's stand- 
ing ; had been really good friends without either quarrel- 
ling or falling in love, a state of things perhaps only pos- 
sible in that delightful republic of the river, where there is 
so much that is healthy and pleasant to do that the futili- 
ties of sentiment can be left out of life without creating a 
blank. These river friendships seem to be put into winter 
quarters with the boats, and to bear the hibernation well. 
A " river girl" is, as a rule, too sane and sweet to be a 
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great success in town, if she has to go there. Her sum- 
mer friends are rarely seen in London, and when they do 
turn up, seem to show themselves diffidently in Park 
clothes or evening dress; they are longing for flannels 
and soft collars, or no collars at all : and they are quite 
right, for these garments probably suit them much better 
than the others. So it happened that Nina Carysford had 
only met Claude two or three times during the winter, 
and all the impressions of last summer were quite un- 
spoiled for these two young people as they laughed and 
talked, happy to be together in their own proper element 
again. The Carysfords spent a great part of the year in 
an enchanting old house near Moulsford, and, the summer 
before, Qaude had passed some weeks at the Betel and 
Wedge, the quaint inn of the place, and had been made 
to feel very much at home in the shady garden and pretty 
rooms of the Manor. 

" Now it is your turn," said Nina, pushing the punt- 
pole into Claude's hand ; " I am going on strike I" and 
she stepped over the low back of the seat and sat down 
resolutely on the green cushions. Claude seemed unwill- 
ing to disturb himself, and they let the boat drift for a 
few yards. The river was quite empty here. The cur- 
rent took them in among some tall rushes and a slight 
jerk showed that the punt had run against the bank. A 
clear green light that was not shadow filled the nook. 

" Everything is the same shade as your frock. Miss 
Carysford," said Claude, looking at her admiringly. 
" What -lovely colours the women are wearing this 

"The women!" repeated Nina scornfully. "There 
isn't another frock on the river like this ! I had it dyed 
expressly." 

" It is exactly like the cushions," maintained Claude. 
"May I smoke?" 

" And I had the cushions dyed too," the girl went on. 
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" How many cigarettes have you liad to-day?" she a! 
" The permission will depend on that." 

" You made a convert last simimer," he said ; " ju 
please you I gave up cigarettes, and took to — this 1" 
he held up a brown pipe. 

" Quite as immoral, and ugly," said Nina. " K 
don't think I can let you spoil this exquisite nest w: 

pipe. May I offer you '* and she pulled from u 

the cushion a gunmetal case studded with little pe 
opened it calmly, and held out a double row of Turks 

Claude laughed aloud. 

" That simply beats everything 1" he cried. " You 
ture me for about five months on the sin and sickne 
cigarette-smoking — I drop it— conquer it painfully, a 
at a time, to please you — and you deliberately temp 
to backslide! Haven't you 0/13^ conscience. Miss G 
ford?" 

" Everything is relative," remarked Nina ; she 
taken off her hat and the sunbeams were playing g: 
with her hair. " Cigarettes may be immoral, but 
pipe is hideous! Between mere immorality and d( 
right ugliness, who could hesitate for an instant?" 

Qaude opened his eyes. 
That is pretty sweeping, isn't it?" he said. 
I perceive that the shock has not prevented you 1 
lighting up," Nina replied. " But, nonSense apart, I 
to make a statement — ^I don't smoke.** 

" I suppose that is Colonel Carysford's case," CI; 
suggested, with much meekness. 

" No, it is not," replied his companion. " I 
Beechey's. She must have left it there this morning 

" Beechey, Becchey," mused Claude. " I don't see 
remember " 

" I daresay you did not meet her last year," said I 
** I think she was away most of the time." 

^ I suppose she has another name besides Beech 
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Claude suggested. ''Is she a relation? I hope you 
haven't a whole houseful of girls staying with you — ^it 
spoils all our talks I" 

Nina looked at him from under her eyelashes to detect 
any symptoms of sentimentality. It was much too early 
in the day for that sort of thing, and she wanted to talk 
to Claude about various important affairs. He bore the 
scrutiny unflinchingly, and smiled back at her with eyes 
whence looked an untrammelled soul. But as she did not 
answer he began to apologfise. 

" You think that's cheek, I'm afraid I You're saying to 
yourself, * Ah, taking liberties already I Thinks it's going 
to be last year over again ad infinitum— drop him over- 
board at once !' " 

Nina laughed, then began to look for her hat and its 
pins. She had one of the long gold skewers in one hand, 
and ran it in and out of the straw as she answered him. 

" Last year was very nice and sweet and good, my dear 
friend, and it is welcome to come again if it can, but it 
cannot ! We've all grown several inches morally, and will 
probably have to make acquaintance all over again! 
Never mind, it is a delightful process, and I don't mind 
how often it is repeated. To tell the truth, I really have 
got somebody staying with me, and I must pimt up stream 
all the way home^ so I think we had better be moving." 

" I'll pull out j£s soon as you desist from those attempts 
at suicide," said Qaude, watching Nina trying to pin on 
her hat " The way you women treat your heads makes 
one believe all the stories about the fakirs and their pen- 
ances I Why won't your hats stay on of themselves, like 
ours ? At what age do you acquire that miraculous power 
of piercing your skull a dozen times a day ?" 

" I'd better answer the questions backwards," said 
Ninaf as the punt began to move. " We don't pierce our 
skulls at all, because there's something to cover them" — 
here she leaned forward and shook her loosely rolled 
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bundle of twists recklessly from side to side ; " and, sec- 
ondly—oh, well, there's something inside our heads, 
which may account for many things. No, I'll punt my- 
self, thank you, and you are going to be put off here at 
your own landing-stage. I do not want to kill myself 
with taking you all the way up to Moulsford — ^the Don- 
gola race is coming off next week ! But you can come to 
tea to-morrow afternoon, and if you are very good you 
shall be introduced to Beechey. I shall have remembered 
her other name by that time. It's a new one. She went 
and got married last winter. Good-bye." 

" Oh, Miss Carysford," said Claude, " there's a man I 
know at Branxholme's — used to be with me at school — 
he's rather a lonely chap — would Mrs. Carysford let me 
bring him to see her some day? It would be so kind." 

" Bring him to-morrow," Nina called, looking back, for 
she was shoving out into mid-stream. " Mother will be 
delighted." 

And away she went up stream, working really hard and 
going along at a tidy pace in spite of the current, 

Claude was always unnecessarily generous. 



CHAPTER V 

If Qaude had been lazy in the morning he made up 
for it the next afternoon, when George kindly let himself 
be pulled up to Moulsford. He apologised for doing no 
work, saying that he had a " head," brought on by the 
idiotic questions of the history tutor that morning. In 
reality he did not wish to make his first appearance before 
&Iiss Carysford and her friends in the rather hot and 
moist condition which sculling was sure to induce. 
Claude, who knew them already, was welcome to look as 
hot as he liked on landing. He was never a very good- 
looking chap at the best of times, and, after all, it was his 
own affair. Claude, who was in good training, had not 
turned a hair when he pulled the skiff in at the Moulsford 
landing-stage; and George's opinion as to his looks 
would not have found any echo among the inhabitants of 
that delightful spot. 

The beauties of Moulsford are unexpected ones, and 
have the full charm of surprise. The landing-place itself 
is not seen, in the tall flags that close it in, until the visitor 
is close upon it ; then two or three rustic steps come shyly 
down to the water's edge, a light bridge leads from them 
through the crowding green ; then comes a strip of grass 
all powdered with forget-me-nots, steps, a terrace wall 
set with pinks and hollyhocks, and then a long straight 
walk between old-fashioned borders full of brightness and 
scent. The house, though small, has an air of quiet no- 
bility about it, the imprint left by succeeding generations 
of gentlefolk who loved their home and were satisfied 
with their position. 

Some kindness of fortune or natural instinct of good 
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taste had kept the Carysfords from various mistakes made 
by the ignorant and the eager in the race for life; they 
had not married into the wrong famihes, or invested 
money in doubtful concerns, to be kept anxious and ner- 
vous for months at a time as to whether riches or poverty 
would be the result. They were well off in a quiet way, 
and the present owners of the Manor, at any rate, felt that 
they would consent to be much poorer, and socially 
quite forgotten, before they would join in the scramble 
for money and place which has so markedly impoverished 
and vulgarised our world of to-day. Colonel Carysford 
and his wife were almost glad that they had no sons and 
only one daughter. They revolved round Nina devoutly, 
and believed that there was not such another girl in the 
world ; a number of sons and daughters would have made 
life more difficult, less round and sweet. Boys would 
have had to be started in life, girls established, they would 
have had to economise — no, things were exactly right so, 
and Heaven keep away all changes for a few years ! The 
father and mother, with the profound insight which usu- 
ally marks parental appreciation of character and tem- 
perament, had come to the comforting conclusion that 
Nina was not romantic (they called it sentimental), was 
not fond of flattery, and had a good influence over the 
young men with whom she made friends. Colonel Carys- 
ford had lived long enough to forget what an extremely 
good influence pretty girls always had over him in his 
youth, and he patted Nina's various admirers on the back 
as if they had been disinterested seekers after eternal 
truth. Mrs. Carysford had g^own up at a time when a 
really nice woman was expected to be all soul ; when her 
theology came out of the " Christian Year," and her ideas 
of ecclesiastical polity from Miss Yongc's " Pillars of the 
House/' She realised, rather sadly, that the time had 
passed when one could talk about Divine Despairs, 
Crowns of Sorrow, and the Blot in the Scutcheon ; but 
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she took no more count of her daughter's splendidly nor- 
mal temperament, fostered and accentuated as it was by 
the fencing and bicycling, the swimming and rowing 
which enter so largely into a modern girl's life, than her 
parents had taken of the physical value of her own bodily 
being, when she grew up between them, a slight thing in 
tight corsets, mistaking dyspepsia for consumption, pass- 
ing many weeks of each year in the house with " her win- 
ter cold," a creature as frail and dainty as a hot-house 
cyclamen. 

She was a very pretty middle-aged woman now, fair 
and rather stout, and amazingly indolent. Her daughter's 
restless energy filled her with pained surprise. In some 
long spell of bad weather, Nina, after moving aimlessly 
from room to room, her lungs panting for open air, her 
young limbs demanding movement as a sheer necessity, 
would break away at last to walk for hours in pitiless 
rain; then Mrs. Carysford deplored her restlessness, 
taking it as a symptom of an ill-regulated mind rather 
than of a healthy body, and when Nina returned, rosy 
and dripping and happy, from her wet walk, her mother 
generally met her with gentle reproaches for not having 
had the patience to stay indoors and thus save the skirt 
and shoes which had been soaked and ruined in the enter- 
prise. Like all gentle people Mrs. Carysford had great 
persistence in upholding her own views, and when she 
had made an impression, was very exultant over it. Once, 
when Nina was about sixteen, there had been a battle 
royal as to whether she should stay at home one very 
wretched afternoon, the fourth that week, or walk with 
some boy cousins over the moors. She had only one frock 
left, a pretty grey cloth, the first she had ever had from a 
smart tailor. There was perhaps some excuse for Mrs. 
Carysford's objections, and at last Nina gave in. 

" Then you won't go? There's a dear good girl !" Mrs.* 
Qrysford exclaimed. 
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" I won't go if it is going to spoil my frock, that's all 
I will say," Nina replied, looking very defiant and march- 
ing towards the door. 

" But of course it will spoil the frock," Mrs. Carysford 
reiterated. 

" Then the beastly thing shall stay at home," replied 
Nina, most rudely, before she slammed the door. 

Her mother returned to the delightful depths of a 
couch near the window whence she could watch the grey 
downpour outside and yet feel the pleasant warmth of the 
fire within. 

Soon she heard the front door close softly, and won- 
dered which of the servants had taken the liberty of going 
out that way ; it was too much trouble for her to get up 
and see, and she knew that she should catch a glimpse 
of the delinquent when the latter reached the garden 
gate, which was at the bottom of a slope some little 
way off. 

" What a strange creature !" she thought, as the gate 
swung out and then closed behind some one dressed in 
hunting-boots, a mackintosh, and a cloth cap. The figure 
disappeared with great rapidity, and Mrs. Carysford went 
out to see if some note or letter had been brought to the 
door by this odd-looking messenger. There was nothing, 
and she came back and relapsed into her novel. 

In about half an hour the gate opened quickly, and two 
people came up the garden path in excited conversation. 
One was Colonel Carysford, the other was the wearer of 
the hunting-boots already noticed. As they passed, Mrs. 
Carysford had one look at the face of her husband's com- 
panion, and then sprang from her chair and rushed out 
into the passage, to be met by the irate head of the family 
and its erring daughter. Nina had dropped her cap, her 
cloak had slipped, black and weltering, to the floor, and 
she stpod revealed in a blue serge bathing-costume 
trimmed with neat red braid, its lower extremities nicely 
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tucked into a pair of her father's top-boots. He, usually 
the kindest and gentlest of men, was quite flushed with 
anger, and turned sharply on his wife as she rushed 
towards them. 

What on earth do you mean, Mary," he exclaimed, 

by not looking after your daughter ? Do you know that 
she has been out — out — in this costume ?" 

You naughty girl," gasped Nina's mother; "have 
you gone mad? What has happened? I can't under- 
stand !" 

" It is very simple," said Nina, her face scarlet and her 
lip quivering at her father's reproaches. " I'm sure I'm 
perfectly respectable, with the cloak and the boots ; and 
who's to know it isn't father or any other man? It's 
every bit mother's fault; she said I wasn't to wear my 
new frock and I haven't got any other, and really and 
truly I couldn't stay indoors any more. Oh! why 
couldn't you make me a boy while you were about 
it?" 

And here Nina sat down on the stairs, boots and all, 
and covered her face with her hands and burst into tears. 
While she was having her cry there was a short and defi- 
nite explanation of Colonel Carysford's views for his 
daughter's health and happiness; and when it was over 
Mrs. Carysford had to have a mild cry too. Nina was 
taken into the Colonel's kind arms and not only forgiven, 
but comforted with the assurance that she should never 
be put to such straits again. When she went to bed that 
night she was the proud possessor of a cheque for forty 
pounds, the first instalment of a generous allowance, out 
of which, as her father said, she could buy enough serge 
skirts to last her through the second edition of the Deluge 
and leave her something dry to land in at Mount Ararat 
when it was over. 

" You are a lucky thing, Nina," said Beechey, her only 
girl cousin, when Nina confided this great news to her 
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the next day. " Nobody ever cares whether I have a 
frock or not; and I've had to dress on forty pounds a 
year since I was thirteen." 

" You do it beautifully, too," said Nina quickly, getting 
away from the sadder statement of the first part of the 
sentence ; " you must come and help me do my shopping! 
I haven't a notion where to go !" 

That little scene had taken place five years before the 
day on which Cobhouse, yielding to one of those sudden 
impulses of self-reproach which so constantly attack kind 
people at the wrong moment, thought he would atone to 
George for his desertion of that morning by sharing his 
favourite friends with him the next afternoon. He had 
his suspicions as to George's general usefulness or 
morality, but he did not think there was any mischief for 
him to get into at Moulsford Manor House, and, hang it 
all, one must give everybody a chance ! 

Beechey of the cigarette case was the Beechey who had 
helped Nina to spend her first quarter's allowance judi- 
ciously but right royally. In those days she was Beechey 
Farraline, but she was married now, and the name which 
Nina declared she could not remember was Maxwell 
Herapath. 

" My cousin, Mrs. Maxwell Herapath," Nina said, as 
she presented the two men to a slender brown-eyed 
woman in a lace frock, who stood on the lawn where the 
sun flecked the shade through the elm branches. 

She smiled and bent slightly towards them, over a 
white sunshade opened and turned upside down on the 
gjass. The grass was recklessly swept by its lace 
flounces, the inside was piled up to the edge with billows 
of tumbled pink hollyhocks; they looked like the petals 
of a giant rose with the long white stick for a stem. Mrs. 
Herapath was holding this in her right hand, and, after 
looking at him for a second, held out her left to Cobhouse 
as if she had known him all her life. 
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w do you do ?" she said, still smiling. " Excuse 
hand — I saw you sculling up just now." 
d I didn't sec you," cried Nina, as the parasol gave 
tn tip, and its ballast of full pink blossoms rolled 
id there on the grass. " Oh, you pirate, Beechey 1 
nipped oflF all my pink powder puffs again !" 
Duldn't help it," said Beechey ; " they are so lovely, 
!y come off with such a fat little snap! Besides, 
ok much prettier here, don't they?" And she be- 
push tliem hither and thither with the tip of her 

e you going to stop for long at Mr. Branx- 
I?" Nina politely asked of George, as she moved 
rith him. She saw that Beechey meant to take no 
>f him. 

he principle that " One must be dashing with these 
I girls!" (as Mr. Seymour Hicks remarked in the 
ichanting part ever devised for an enchanting actor 
), George had decided to give himself airs to-day, 
:e these good country folk understand what a 
ess difference lay between Sir George Marston, of 
ills, the man about town, and Claude Cobhouse, 
here in particular, trying to scrape into a " measly 
Service." 

, I don't know," he replied carelessly ; " it's a 
lole rather, and the other chaps aren't exactly my 
liddle-class, don't you know !" 
Carysford was not impressed by tliis exhibition 
e." 

1 you expect them to be labourers?" she asked, 
uch innocence. " I daresay they are a little exclu- 
it they'll get over that and be quite nice to you by- 
! You see, in the country, even at a crammer's, 
have old-fashioned ideas, and like to know all 
ew-comers before they have much to say to them." 
tnbled to it, a bit too sharp/' was George's un- 
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spoken reflection. He saw that he had made a mistake. 
This girl might turn out to be interesting, and he decided 
to propitiate her. She was turning away from him to go 
to the tea-table which had been brought out by a servant, 
and placed, with true domestic stolidity, in the only spot 
under the elms where there was no shade. 

" Don't be hard on me, Miss Carj'sford," George said, 
suddenly planting himself in Nina's path and taking off 
his hat. " I've offended you ; Tm so sorry." 

The girl could not refuse to see him as he stood before 
her, the sun touching his bare head and making his eyes 
shine like brown diamonds. His face was softened and 
he seemed anxious to appease her. Nina's self-possession 
was disturbed. 

" I don't like that word middle-class," she said slowly; 
" there is something invidious in slicing up our wretclied 
little world like that. Come and have some tea." 

George paused a moment still before he stood aside to 
let her pass; then he walked with her across the grass 
on which her dress made a little mowing noise as she 
moved. 

"Then you don't believe in class differences?" he 
asked, as they rejoined Cobhouse and Mrs. Herapath, 
who were talking gaily and had never turned to look at 
the others. 

" You had better ask my cousin," said Nina, intent on 
pulling the shining tea-table into the shade. " She used 
to choose my frocks for me, and now she chooses my 
opinions, don't you, Becchey? Do I believe in class dif- 
ferences, dear?" 

" I really forget," said Beechey, turning round and 
leaning both arms over the back of a rustic seat. " Did I 
make you a Radical or a Conservative last time? It all 
depends on the person to whom one is talking, you see I 
Personally, I don't admit classes ; I only acknowledge in- 
dividuals/' 
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" That must keep you pretty busy/' said George, sud- 
denly realising tliat Mrs. Herapath was a very pretty 
. woman ; " there are a good many of us about, aren't 
there?" 

Beechey would have been called a flirt in the old days 
when that disease was new enough to be remarked. She 
now cocked her pretty head on one side, laid her cheek 
confiduigly on her hands still clasped over the top of the 
chair, and looked up in George Marston's face. The 
cheek was smooth and pale, though rather thin; the 
delicate, nervous fingers paler still; there was a smile 
somewhere in mouth or eyes (one could hardly tell 
which), just the light of some illusory gleam of fun or 
pathos, gone before it had received its name. Nina's 
healthy beauty paled in some mysterious way beside 
Beechey's shadowy grace. 

"'That excessively prevalent creature, the average 
man!'" quoted Mrs. Herapath just as George was be- 
coming sure that she was one of the prettiest women he 
had ever seen and that she was going to say something 
nice to him. Qaude had gone to help Nina with her 
tea-table, and George came round and dropped into the 
empty place he had left at the pretty woman's side. 

"That sounds smart," he said boldly, "but it is not 
kind. Why do you say it?" 

" I didn't say it, I wish I had," she replied, " and the 
man who did was the kindest of men." 

George had no idea to whom she referred, and came 
back to personal subjects. 

" Perhaps if you would make my opinions for me, as 
you do Miss Carysford's, I should manage to rise above 
that humble level," he said. " Won't you take on a new 
client?" 

"That is all nonsense about Nina's opinions," said 
Beechey. " If she wanted any she is more than capable 
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of forming them for herself. But what should she want 
with opinions ? When one has eyes, and hair, and " 

" And a figure like that," interposed George. 

" And a straight nose and an income of one's own, 
what's the use of having opinions? Facts are quite 
enough," Beechey continued, with no appearance of being 
scandalised at his interruption. 

" An income of her own?" inquired George, trying not 
to let his voice betray him. Mortmills brought in next to 
nothing, and he had long decided that it was his first duty 
to marry an heiress. 

What / should call an income," said Mrs. Herapath, 

but perhaps other people might not ! She is rich enough 
to wear a cotton skirt and a ready-made blouse occasion- 
ally if she likes ! I have to give five guineas for a petti- 
coat, and get it and my summer frocks from my best 
dressmaker, like all the other paupers — ^to keep her from 
sending in her bill 1" 

George smiled appreciatively. He knew all about the 
sad straits of these victims of circumstance, and thought 
he had gauged Mrs. Maxwell Herapath with accuracy. 

*' Couldn't the difficulty be met in some way," he said 
meaningly. 

Beechey turned on him with a stony stare. 

" What do you mean ?" she asked, and the question was 
disconcerting in its directness. George flushed and stam- 
mered a little. 

"Oh, well — people's husbands, don't you know? I 
thought that was what they were there for." 

Beechey rose and crossed the little stretch of turf to 
where her cousin sat with Claude, " where is our tea, 
Nina ?" she said. " I think I am getting irritable, so it 
must be long past tea o'clock !" 

When the two men took their leave, Nina bethought 
her of explaining her elders' absence. 

" Mother was so sorry not to be here to see you," she 
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said, ''but she had heard of a beautiful old clock in a 
farmhouse at the other end of the county, and she and 
my father went off to look at it She hopes to persuade 
him to give it to her for his own birthday present ! Good- 
bye ; don't forget Tuesday !" 

She had pressed both men in as recruits for some race 
in which she was interested. 

" I think you've overweighted my boat, Nina," said 
Mrs. Herapath as they stood looking after the receding 
skiff. " They are big men, both of them." 

" Look at their arms," said Nina. " Cobhouse pulls a 
tremendous stroke." 

" The other man won't," said Beechey ; " he's got hands 
like a woman's, ai^d not a good woman's either, and he 
looks soft — there's something wrong there, whisky or 
something, I am sure ! And ill-conditioned, too— couldn't 
take his snubbing like a sportsman, and wanted either to 
be familiar or sentimental when he wasn't bullying. I 
think he's simply horrid !" 

" What did you have to snub him for, coz ?" Nina 
asked, linking her arm through the other woman's and 
beginning to nibble at her neglected cakes with much 
appetite. Women have a knack of suddenly discovering 
the presence of such dainties when their men friends are 
no longer there to look at them. 

" Pure charity !" Beechey replied. " He wanted it so 
badly that it would have been unkind to refrain." 

" I did a bit in that way myself," said Nina modestly. 
" I fancy it's a bad case of swollen head ; hell get over 
that in time." 

" He is exceedingly malicious and impertinent," 
Beechey declared as if she had suddenly remembered 
something. " Nina, do you know, he began to talk to me 
— me — ^about husbands ! Do you see, he must have heard 
all the odious story!" 

" Oh no," said Nina soothingly, " so few people, except 
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ourselves, know anything about it. I don't believe he 
even realised v^rho you were. Cobhouse did, of course." 

" My dear Nina," Beechey replied, in accents of pro- 
found despondency, " it is an evil v^rorld, I know, but I 
do not believe there are two Beatrice Maxwell Herapaths 
in it who have written a successful play — and — ^and been 
punished for it by marrying such an unspeakable creature 
as Herapath!" 

" But you wrote the play after you married him," pro- 
tested Nina. 

" What has that got to do with it, my dear ?" Beechey 
looked up wide-eyed as she asked the question. " Who 
cares which comes first, fault or punishment ? It's all got 
in somehow, and there we are, don't you know !" 

" Rubbish !" said Nina stoutly. " We take things and 
we must expect to pay for them, that's all." 

" Or our fathers and mothers take them, and we pay 
for them," said Beechey. " I have spent my life in ex- 
piating my forefathers' mistakes, I am certain. Yours 
never made any, you insolently happy girl !" 

" Well, yours didn't marry Maxwell Herapath," per- 
sisted Nina ; " you did that quite on your own account, 
if you remember, and we none of us wanted you to ! I 
do protest against making the people who lived four 
generations ago responsible for what happened the day 
after to-morrow!" 

" There's some comfort in the heredity doctrine, 
though," Beechey continued. " When one has behaved 
like a whole regiment of fools it is soothing to tell oneself 
that one couldn't have done anything else if one had tried I 
You know how wretched my stepmother made my home, 
and the man seemed lonely and clever, and I liked doing 
the first play with him. It seems to me I was married 
before I knew where I was !" 

" You ought to divorce Herapath I I would I" replied 
her cousin. 
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" I*ve just had five hundred visiting-cards printed," 
wailed Beechey. " I can't afford to throw them away, 
can I ? I must see what I can do when they are used up." 

" Five hundred cards — four and nine a hundred — ^yes, 
that is a consideration," said Nina, " and it u a splendid 
name for the playbills You can see it a mile off. I think 
you might wait a little." 

" Till I get a serviceable black eye or a couple of broken 
ribs to take into court?" Beechey seemed to be laughing 
now. " The wise judges won't even give me a hearing 
as things are now. One's only been swindled and — in- 
sulted — ^and hurt, oh, hurt into the core of one's heart; 
they won't give you a divorce for that!" Her lip was 
trembling pitifully and her eyes were set wide to keep the 
tears from falling. 

"You poor little soul," said Nina, suddenly drawing 
her into her arms. " You have had the most awful time. 
Try not to think about it. What good can it do?" 

" It does nothing but harm, I know, I know," cried 
Beechey, her head on Nina's kindly shoulder, her slight 
form shaken with sudden sobs ; " but oh, my dear, if you 
knew !" and she looked up suddenly into the other girl's 
face. " When other men come along, dear, kind, honest 
things with tlieir blue eyes and true voices and delightful 
decent ideas, it just kills me. Why, why couldn't I have 
had the luck to marry a man like that? Good God, how 
I would have loved him !" 

Nina was silent, for there was nothing to say, only she 
held poor Beechey very close in her strong arms and 
rocked her a little backwards and forwards and smoothed 
her pretty hair and at last led her away to the house. 
And the little black Spitz dog came dancing out to wel- 
come her, and the post had just come in with some pleas- 
ant letters and new books, and one or two comforting 
press-cuttings about the play ; and Beechey took heart of 
grace and was perfectly charming all the evening. 

5 



CHAPTER VI 

Dear reader, I am asking you to travel along my road 
for a good distance yet: let me make a small personal 
apology for the contents of this chapter. It would not 
have been written could my story have been told without 
it, for there is nothing less inspiring, more entirely staled 
by custom, than the experiences of a man of George Mar- 
ston's type, in search of amusement. He may be very 
young, but, if he has had the misfortune to be bom idle 
and to inherit a little money at the wrong moment, two 
or three years of what he calls " doing himself well" will 
afford him an opportunity of discounting all the reason- 
able fun which, judiciously distributed, should have kept 
him amused for a lifetime. After the fun is over, nothing 
remains but dissipation, and whether dissipation be en- 
joyment let the countenances of its votaries declare. No 
austerities of mediaeval saints left such painful evidences 
of exhaustion as do the over-feeding and over-drinking 
in which these poor creatures indulge; Saint Francis of 
Assisi, Saint Antony of Padua, and many another holy 
person whose self-denials make us shudder to read of, 
arc reported always to have had a cheerful countenance 
and a ready smile ; our own Oratory Fathers, even at the 
end of Lent, when you fancy you can see the altar lights 
through them, still have a kindly word for all who need 
it ; but let it be your unhappy fortune to meet " one of 
the best" after a " big night" you will see a man whose 
face looks like last week's fish, whose hand is against 
every man (till he has had one or two four-finger peg^), 
and whose general state of mind appears to resemble that 
of Judas Iscariot at a decisive moment of his history. 

George had just finished running through a sum of fotir 
66 
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thousand pounds, which, thanks to his uncle's extreme 
care, had been saved from the poor estate during the boy's 
minority. His younger brother was provided for, to a 
certain extent, by the mother's tiny fortune, and George, 
had he followed Canon Marston's advice, might have lived 
fairly comfortably in the old house in Yorkshire. Aunt 
Caroline, who hated George so bitterly that she probably 
understood him better than most people, foretold with 
much precision what George would do. 

" He will spend every penny that has been saved for 
him, he will raise all the money that can be raised on 
Mortmills by a second mortgage and spend that, and then 
he will ask you to lend him some. I know George." 

On the day after Cobhouse had taken him to Mouls- 
ford Manor, George received a letter from his uncle con- 
taining a few reproaches, some mild, good advice, and a 
distinct refusal to lend him any cash ; Cobhouse, to whom 
he had applied, said he was sorry not to oblige his 
old schoolfellow, but he was rather " short" himself ; so 
there was nothing for it but to run up to town and see 
what could be done there. George had been moping re- 
signedly at Goring for nearly a week, in the hope that 
his pathetic appeal to his uncle's better feelings would 
produce at least a moderate cheque; it was out of the 
question to spend a sixth evening mooning about on the 
river without even a girl to talk to, so the 5.15 train car- 
ried him up to town, and towards 7.30 he invaded the 
rooms of a good-natured f ellow-rufiian who had chambers 
in Rorke Street, and whose shirts fitted him extremely 
well. George invariably put on a new one and left a 
thing of frayed edges in its place when he dressed in 
another man's rooms. It gave this course a great ad- 
vantage over the Club ; besides, he owed a bill at the Club 
and had been obliged, in order to avoid obloquy, to ask a 
friend to tell the secretary that he had volunteered for 
Egypt and had probably by this time found a natr\e\e«»^ 
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disappointed, but accepted the invitation to enter ; it was 
endorsed by the smile and nod of a very pretty girl who 
had just run upstairs, with a flutter of pink skirts, behind 
Wicks, and then paused to lean over the banisters and 
have a look at the visitor. This was the landlord's niece, 
and she helped her aunt in the lighter work of the house, 
and kept things cheerful and the gentlemen in good tem- 
per. She was not above a little elementary coquetry and 
was young enough to enjoy a romp when it was safe to 
indulge in one, but she was quite respectable and " never 
stood no nonsense, not from twenty drawing-rooms, much 
less from dining-rooms or second floors !" 

Mr. Sartoris had the two rooms which represented the 
whole depth of the narrow slip of a house. The drawing- 
room looked into Rorke Street and had two French win- 
dows opening out to a small balcony ; the bedroom faced 
impenetrable darkness most of the time, as its dim win- 
dow opened on a court hung with the soot of decades. 
A door led from the drawing-room to the bedroom, and 
each had a door of its own to the landing, where some 
gjim nondescript creatures in a glass case showed that 
Mr. Wicks had once served a master with sporting 
tastes. 

George passed quickly through the front room, only lin- 
gering a moment by the table to take a cigarette from an 
open box which had been laid down on a bit of paper to 
keep it flat. As he took up the box, he saw that the paper 
was a cheque, and while his fingers sought among the 
tightly packed cigarettes, his eyes rested on the signature 
before him. He had often seen it on similar documents ; 
it was that of his friend's father, Frederick Sartoris, and 
the sum was for one hundred and fifty pounds. But for 
the Christian name, George might have mistaken the 
writing of Frederick the father for that of Louis the son. 
The table was strewn with notes and letters ; one of these 
lay unfinished on the blotting-pad, and sumptuous writing 
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materials in some confusion indicated that Sartoris had 
gone out in a hurry. Miss Nancy Wicks of the pink* 
skirts passed the open door and lingered there a moment, 
expecting Sir George to call her in for a chat; but he 
was standing with his back to her and did not turn round. 
When she passed again, the drawing-room was empty 
and the door of the bedroom beyond was closed. 

A second friend came to inquire for Sartoris before he 
returned, and when George came out he found another 
man, also in evening dress, smoking a cigarette near the 
open window. He turned as Marston entered, and the 
two faced each other in silence for a moment. George 
saw a tall, well-made man, clean-shaven, and generally 
correct-looking. That was all he could have said on the 
first survey; he noted later that the hair was so close- 
cropped as to give but little frame to the brow, that the 
eyes were rather dull and glassy, and the complexion 
more grey than sallow. The whole impression was col- 
ourless and cold; the face was square, and might have 
been strong but for the indelible weakness of the mouth, 
where the lips lay thin and flat till they almost met, and 
then came out in cold and deeply accentuated curves, too 
red for normal health, too salient for normal morality. 

" Good evening," said George, who felt that he ought 
to take the place of the host, to some extent. " Are you 
waiting for Sartoris? Won't you sit down?" 

" Thanks," said the other, " our appointment was for 
eight, but Louis always was an unpunctual kind of chap. 
You are dining with him too ? Luckily * Streamers* 
doesn't beg^n till nine, and we have a box." 

" He's not expecting me," said George candidly. " I 
only came up from Goring half an hour ago, hoping to get 
Louis to go somewhere. Didn't know he had a function 
on. ril just wait and speak to him." 

" I don't think he has asked any one else," said the pale- 
&ced man. " He wanted to see ' Streamers/ but I diidn't 
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LOW till this morning whether I should get seats. 
tiey're booked up to August." 

"Yes," said George; "going very strong, and the 
ipers said it was a frost. Hullo, Louis, raided again, 
)u see!" 

" That's right," said the master of the house, coming 
wards George and shaking hands with him. " No end 
ad to see you, Georgie." Then, turning to the other 
sitor, who was standing with his back to the fireplace, 
* went on, " So sorry to keep you waiting, Herapath ; 
won't be five minutes dressing. You don't know Sir 
eorge Marston? Oh, Georg^e, this is Mr. Maxwell 
ierapath. You just keep each other good and amused 
-there's the whisky — ^and I'll fly into my clothes." 
" But, Louis," said George, " I didn't start to impose 
ysdf on you — ^you two have made your arrange- 

ents " 

" Not a bit of it," said the cheery Louis, already half- 
ay through the door of his bedroom ; " you must come 
ith us, of course. Jolly glad you turned up I Oh I I 
y, I hope you've left me a clean shirt." 
This last was added as traces of George's recent toilet 
^came evident in open drawers and tossed towels. 
" Calm yourself, sonny," George called out, " the laun- 
•ess drove up to the door when I did." Then he fol- 
wed Sartoris into the bedroom, and said in a lower tone, 
What did you say that man's naxne is, Louis ?" 
"Herapath, Maxwell Herapath," Sartoris replied, 
msing in the act of pulling his shirt over his head. 
Don't you know ? Writes plays and things — ^no end of 
literary buster !" 

" Known him long?" inquired George. 
" Yes, ages," Sartoris said. " I like him rather. He's 
xxl company ; he can come and dine with an ordinary 
nd of josser like me without giving himself airs and 
aking you feel out of it, like some of these intellectual 
veils." 
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" I met his wife yesterday," said George ; " pretty 
woman, but a bit of a cat !" 

" They don't hit it off, I believe," said Louis ; " she's 
by way of writing plays too, perhaps that's why! Now 
go and do the civil while I get into my togs !" 

When George returned, Herapath was pouring himself 
out a drink. The bottle jingled a little against the glass, 
and George saw that the man's liand was shaking. 

" You're a wrong 'un," he thought, as he approached 
and followed Herapath 's example. 

" Wliere are we dining?" he asked by way of making 
conversation, for the man with the shaky hand looked 
gloomy. 

" Romano's, I believe," said Herapath. " I hope 
Louis'U be quick. It's an odd play rather, and if you 
don't see the beginning you're out of it all through." 

" So I've been told," George replied, " and not much 
loss either, from what I hear, though it is succeeding." 

At this point Louis rejoined them, having dressed with 
the miraculous celerity of the hungry man. 

" That's right," said Herapath, setting down his glass 
and moving quickly to the door. 

" Half a sec," exclaimed the genial Louis. " I must 
write two words for the last post." 

" Oh, stow it," cried George, taking his arm and drag- 
ging him to the door. " Are there no post-cards on the 
city wall? Write at Romano's while I am ordering the 



wme." 



" Right you are," said Louis, yielding good-naturedly ; 
" but as for letting you order the wine, no, George — ^when 
you do, the bill is only equalled by the head one gets next 
morning !" 

They passed out, Herapath the last, and a moment later 
Louis was sitting bodkin between the other two in a but- 
terfly hansom, and all three were cursing the hordes of 
wild omnibuses that prance through the smartest thor- 
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oughfares of London, in and out of line, protected by the 
fostering care of the police, the L.C.C. and the millions 
who use them. Who cares if a few " bloated oligarchs," 
in their quick, silent hansoms, are made to miss appoint- 
ments, spoil their hosts' dinners, and lose trains? Who 
cares if the whole business of the day be disorganised so 
long as it only touches the degraded upper classes, so 
long as the clean, healthy, delightfully moral mases suffer 
no inconvenience? 



CHAPTER VII 

In London the twilight always seems to rise from the 
ground instead of descending from the sky, and it was 
creeping in delicate bluish vapour from street to street, 
veiling their hurrying crowds in a moving gauze of cool 
and tender grey. It hung thinner where the globed lights 
of London caught and tore it and shone through, and was 
too ethereal to linger near the flaring beacons before the 
theatres. There the forlomest wrecks of life's ebb-tide 
seem to be tossed and stranded as close as they may ever 
go to where the flood of another sea breaks in insolent 
triumph before their eyes. Dear good women, dear 
naughty women — ^you all have hearts somewhere, I know, 
—do cover up your diamonds as you brush past those 
gaunt, mud-coloured groups between the carriage and the 
theatre door. I am told on the best authority that the 
sight of your lovely jewels adds one more to pangs of 
hunger borne for many hours, perhaps — that by their 
light the awful inequalities of life stand out most dear in 
their stony, naked cruelty. 

" Streamers" was not a piece written by one of those 
dramaitists whose work we are all prepared to love and 
praise, whose failures (and who has not such some- 
times?) are almost our own failures, so closely are they 
taken to heart, so valiantly ignored, so tardily acknowl- 
edged. This play came from a couple of little-known 
writers; it was too strong in some places, too weak in 
others; it treated the affairs of the heart with a broad 
poetic touch, and the affairs of society with reckless un- 
wavering ignorance. The StalL and Boxes people went 
(generally with the wife or husband of some one else) 
to see the magnificent presentment of a cocotte, given by 
74 
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i young actress of great talent and beauty as well as 
■espectability ; the men said she did it to the life, and the 
ivomen wondered how far some of her poses and frocks 
night be utilised, with slight modification, in their own 
irreproachable sphere. The Dress Circle and Balcony 
Stalls saw no discrepancies anywhere, and accepted the 
manners and morals as quite good enough for the un- 
loved upper classes. The Pit, as usual, judged the play 
rightly, took cheery interest in the Minx heroine, and no 
notice whatever of the other characters, ate and drank 
between the acts without bothering its many heads about 
the ethics of vice or virtue, and having come simply for 
its own amusement, got it, and said like one man that it 
would come again. So the play was turning out a suc- 
cess, in spite of the fact that none of the leading critics 
had relatives in the cast. 

A scene during which the hero told the Story of His 
Life, as usual, had just ended with a strange picture. An 
elderly gentleman of high standing had come to offer 
pecuniary help (at great sacrifice to himself) to a family 
of supposed ladies and gentlemen of a succeeding genera- 
tion ; these well-bred young people accepted his assistance 
in silence, then turned their backs on him and stood round 
and looked glum in comers, and he took up his hat and 
let himself out of the room and the house as the curtain 
fell amid rounds of applause. 

" The poor old chap had to open the door," whispered 
Louis Sartoris, laughing. He was sitting between 
George and Herapath. 

" The bounder boundeth evermore," replied George, 
who knew his manners, though he did not always take the 
trouble to use them. " My dear Louis," he went on in 
loud accents, for they had dined well, " when these outer 
fringe geniuses take to describing us, it makes the judi- 
cious grieve I" 

Louis at once trod on George's foot with mucVi env- 
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phasis, and pointed to a name on the programme^ 
George, rather ang^y, glanced at it and read "A new 
and original play by Christie Barton and Henry Maxwell 
Ilerapath." 

" Why the devil couldn't you say so before?" he asked, 
turning fiercely on Louis. " Do you think I want to go to 
theatres with cursed little penny-a-liners and then have 
to say nothing but good of their beastly melodramas ?" 

Fortunately Mr. Herapath was leaning over the edge 
of the box and nearly out of it at this moment, staring at 
a pretty woman in the third row of the stalls. 

" What a fool I was to give you Burgundy," remarked 
Louis. " I forgot it always turns you into a bargee. 
Come and get some whisky and a smoke. You want 
softening, old man." 

Louis knew his man well. A few minutes later George 
was chaffing the barmaid with indulgent familiarity, and 
after his first drink told Herapath that " Streamers" was 
a rippling good play. Louis had previously whispered 
into Herapath's ear ; " Don't take any notice of Marston 
— he's a hyaena on wine, and a good kind baby on whisky 
— it was all my fault." 

The curtain had gone up on the second act, and al- 
though the other two men had returned to the front of 
the house, George was still making rather noisy fun in 
the bar. The two girls there were enjoying themselves 
immensely ; George had vaulted over the counter to pour 
out a third drink for himself, and a scuffle, with screams 
of laughter for its accompaniment, was going on when 
the prettier of the two, a g^rl with an enormous quantity 
of frizzed fair hair and a florid complexion, suddenly re- 
leased his hand and became a picture of grave propriety. 
She smoothed her stage apron, moored her butterfly cap 
with one thrust of a pin, gave both cuffs a twist round 
her wrists and gravely began to put her bottles and 
glasses in order. The second girl slipped out of a side 
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door, and George was left alone, with a decanter of 
whisky in one hand and a much-damaged gardenia and 
maidenhair buttonhole in the other. He had robbed it 
from barmaid number one and said it must be ransomed 
with a kiss or the swallowing of a measure of whisky 
neat. 

He turned to see what had wrought the transformation 
from romps to decorum, and beheld the manager, stand- 
ing on the threshold, looking very black at him, while a 
fair-haired young man with a most charming face smiled 
over his shoulder at the remaining barmaid, who tried to 
cast her eyes down and blush, gave it up as hopeless, and 
executed an almost imperceptible wink instead. The 
manager came forward and spoke angrily. George was 
well known to him as a breaker of the peace and of 
glasses too. 

" Have the kindness to leave the bar, sir," he said to 
George. " I don't allow this kind of thing in my theatre. 
If you want to play games with young women you must 
go elsewhere. You are dismissed," he said to the girl, 
who took the announcement with a toss of the head and 
a cheeky laugh, as she began to unpin her stage apron. 
She was too pretty to be long out of work, as she well 
knew. But at this point the fair-haired young man sud- 
denly strode up to George and held out both hands to 
him with a radiant smile. 

" My long-lost brother," he exclaimed, as George, for- 
getting a just-formed intention of knocking the manager 
down, took his hand and wrung it warmly. 

" Francey — by all that's wonderful," he cried. " Why, 
I heard you'd gone to Klondyke. When did you get 
back?" 

" When you rose out of a nameless grave in the desert 
sands!" answered Francey, with his enchanting smile; 
"and I got exactly as far on the road to Dawson City 
as you did on the way to Eg3^t ! Just far enough to Veave 
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my creditors behind! Oh, I say, Buckleigh," and here 
Francey turned to the manager, who was now adminis- 
tering a severe lecture to the second barmaid, " this is 
my brother George — you mustn't be angry with George; 
nobody ever is, are they, Geordie? And as for that most 
respectable young woman with the beautiful head of hair, 
rd be truly grieved to see her sacked on account of a 
member of my family! Overlook it, Buckleigh, there's 
a good chap, overlook it! You're no end sorry, aren't 
you, George? And the gfirl will never do it again, I 
know !" 

" It isn't my fault if gentlemen misbehave in the bar," 
said the girl, beginning to cry a little, in spite of her airs 
of bravado. " He was takin' my bottles, and I must pro- 
tect the property. We didn't ask the young gentleman to 
come prancing over the counter !" 

"You see, Buckleigh," said the mediator, taking the 
manager aside, " she's sorry and George is sorry, and it's 
all right, isn't it? Emmy's an awful good girl, supports 
a whole blooming regiment of orphan fathers and bed- 
ridden younger brothers and sisters! I know her very 
well. I can answer for her respectability and all that, 
don't you know 1" 

" I don't know that any girl would gain much by your 
answering for her, Marston," replied the other man, smil- 
ing at Francey's seriousness, " but I'll overlook it this 
time since you ask me. You see we have to be strict with 
the girls or the place would be intolerable. Sorry I spoke 
so sharply to your brother. Ta-ta!" and he left them, 
saying as he passed before the counter, " All right — ^you 
can stay this time." 

When he was gone, the two brothers sank into a comer 
sofa and began to talk. One. could see that even if they 
did not meet daily they were none the less fast friends. 

" I never was so surprised in my life," said George, 
looking really happy for once. . " You did the thing so 
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thoroughly that I was taken in like every one else. 
Indeed, I'd have come up to see you off, only just 
then " 

" You hadn't the price of a railway fare ?" Francey in- 
terrupted. "Oh, no, Geordie, it was much better that 
you did not assist at that touching scene at Euston 1 You 
should have seen my outfit! Wadded clothes, leather 
leggings, tents, pickaxes; down to some awful woollen 
socks, black of course, that Aunt Caroline sent me with 
her blessing." 

"What did you do with all the truck?" asked his 
brother, looking much amused. 

" Oh, I sold it to a poor chap who really was going. 
You see, we arranged it like that between us. Uncle Wil- 
liam paid for my kit, because I asked him to buy me a 
Testament and an account book, and I sold it to the other 
man half price, with the Testament and the account book 
thrown in, also the woollen socks. I had a httle ' bust' 
at Liverpool, saw Cissy Perkins in 'Copper Toes,' and 
gave her a good time afterwards, and here I am." 

^ " But that was six weeks ago," said George. " Where 
have you been putting it in? You look pounds better 
than you did when I last saw you." 

Francey glanced round to see if Miss Emmy were lis- 
tening, and then said in a whisper, — 

" I've been making my eternal fortune, my son. Get- 
ting engaged to it, at least." 

" Francis," said George, " I never knew you when you 
weren't engaged, officially or unofficially. But to a for- 
tune I I am afraid I am too sad and wise to believe that. 
A long experience " 

" Oh ! chuck it, Geordie !" replied the hopeful youth. 
" Experience is an expensive article and as misleading as 
an evening special. I am going to bestow my beauty and 
brains on a sweet woman who is at this moment in the 
house. She's got a hundred thousand in the funds, and 
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she says she's sixty-five, but I'm told she's much older 
and can't possibly live more than a few months." 

" You young monster !" said George, looking dis- 
gusted. " Do you mean to say you would deliberately 
do such a thing as that? Have you asked her? I won't 
have it!" 

" Oh, well, I haven't exactly asked her," replied Fran- 
cis, " but I mean to, and she'll fall right into my arms, 
you'll see. After all, for a year or two, what docs it 
matter? I say, don't say anything there about it," and he 
nodded towards the fair-haired barmaid, who was pout- 
ing at being neglected. 

Another engagement?" George inquired, rising. 

Morganatic, I suppose?" 
Emmy's a most respectable young woman," said 
Francey, " and every bit of that hair is her own ! Come 
along, and Til introduce you to my other friend. Talk a 
bit mild, won't you, George? She's been making me eat 
early dinners on Sunday, and taking me to evening ser- 
vice." And the reprobate began to hum a hymn tune as 
they went down the twisting stairs which led back to the 
auditorium. 

" Well, look out for me at the door," said George. 
" I'm with two men in box Number eight." 

The play was over. The Minx, with fine candour, had 
returned to vice as being more amusing than virtue, and 
every one felt that she had decided rightly and would 
show best in her proper place. The good characters were 
left to lead blameless lives, delicately flavoured with re- 
gret, in the homes which she had ravaged. It was easy to 
see how everlastingly they would talk about her, how de- 
lightfully amused and interested she had kept them, how 
dreadfully they were going to miss her. 

By the time people reached the entrance they had for- 
gotten all about the play. George did not come soon 
enough to be presented to Francey's elderly friend, but. 
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seeing him putting some one into a hansom, pushed 
through the crowd and emerged just as a little bundle of 
costly wraps skipped up into the cab with surprising 
agility. Then a hand came out over the door as if for a 
last good-night, and a rather kind face with g^ey curls 
round it disappeared into the darkness as the driver had 
to move on. Francey had taken no notice of the farewell 
gesture and turned sharply round, looking very discon- 
tented. 

"What's up now?" George asked, laughing in spite of 
himself at the other's crestfallen face. " Isn't that the 
lady? Hang it, you might have said good-night to her!" 
" ril not do it, George ! Did you see her, did you see 
her, man ? She nipped into that cab like a two-year-old ! 
The woman will live five-and-twenty years !" 

"Glad you found it out in time, anyhow," said his 
brother. " Do you think I'd have let you disgrace your- 
self, Francey? Come and have some supper. Here, 
Louis," as Sartoris and Herapath joined them, "here's 
Francey back from Klondyke. Let's make a night of it !" 
The "night of it" began with two magnums of Pol 
Roget 89, and ended by Louis Sartoris being put into a 
clothes-basket and shot up and down in the lift for half 
an hour, while his friends shrieked with laughter, tlie 
waiters wrung their hands, and the manager of the " Ra- 
velled Ends" Restaurant pretended not to hear, knowing 
well that to call in the police would be to lose some valu- 
able customers. There were no women in the party, and 
barring the drink and the surprising obscenity of some of 
the language, very little took place which could not fairly 
be put down to larks, high spirits, and a little too much 
money in somebody's pocket. 

" Come on to Woodly Street, boys" said Sartoris, when 
they were at last turned out at two o'clock in the morning, 
and the doors were closed behind them. 

" Not for me, Louis," said George, with a very indis- 

6 
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tinct utterance, it must be confessed. " Let's get home. 
I've got that beastly crammer to think of to-morrow. Can 
you put me up, or shall I go with the kid ?" 

But Herapath, who had taken less wine than the rest 
of the party, seemed to prefer the other course. He 
took Louis's arm and pushed him into a hansom. 

" Right again, Sartoris," he said ; " who wants to go 
home at this hour?" 

Then standing up, he gave the driver his orders ; the 
doors slammed down, and they were whirled away up the 
empty, brilliantly lighted street. Francey looked disap- 
pointed. George linked his arm in his and began to walk 
him away, slowly and not very steadily, in the opposite 
direction. 

" What a queer chap you are, George 1" Francey said 
querulously, though without any attempt at resistance. 

" Always was, kiddy, and always shall be. Some things 
give me pleasure — then I take 'em. Some don't. Right 
away at the back of my head, just where you feel the 
cura^oa, don't you know, there's something that shuts 
down with a snap at certain things." 

Francey stared dully at his brother. 

" Shtrikes me it's you — ^been takin' to Shunday din- 
ners !*' he remarked. 

" You can't understand," said George — it was the cry 
of his childhood. " I don't bother about right and wrong 
much. Heaven knows — but I draw the line at some 
things." 

" You are a fool," remarked Francey. " Here's a han- 
som. Jump in." 



CHAPTER VIII 

Claude Cobhouse did not find it necessary to devote 
all his time to the preparation for an examination which 
might not take place for a year or more, since it applied 
to a Service where the competition was strictly limited 
and the vacancies were few. He came, on his mother's 
side, of a literary stock, and by dint of great perseverance 
had found a market for his work in some good periodi- 
cals. He could not write stories; his imagination was 
not sufficiently vivid or fanciful to carry him safely where 
his experience had not shown him a good deal of the 
way m broad daylight; but anything that he had seen 
he could describe well, his dose intimacy with nature made 
his out-of-doors essays bits of refreshing truth and beauty, 
and, young as he was, he could take up a question of the 
day and handle it with strength and sense. Now and 
then a friendly editor would send him a book on one of 
his special subjects to review, and those were happy mo- 
ments for Claude, who meant to make his mark in letters, 
and only looked upon his future Service career as giving 
him a living and a status, by help of which he could fol- 
low his favourite pursuit all the more successfully because 
he was not dependent upon it for daily bread. 

The magazine work brought in a modest cheque every 
now and then, and one of these came to him the day after 
he had been obliged to refuse George Marston's request 
for a loan. The latter did not return to Goring till close 
on lunch time, and seemed in a despondent mood. He 
came at once into the upper bedroom, where Claude did 
his writing close to a gable window hung round with 
jessamines and climbing roses, and showing a bend of 
the river, very blue in the June sun, some dark, m\st^ 
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tree-tops, and then a cornfield rolling up a billow of gold 
to the sky. 

Claude was deep in work; the floor around him was 
strewn with a fine litter of papers, his hair looked as if 
he had been running his fingers through it, and the fra- 
grance of latakia mingling with that of the flowers was 
wafted towards the newcomer on the warm morning 
air. 

" Morning, Georgie," said Claude, without looking up 
" Sit down. I've only a word or two to write and then 
this is done." 

George sat down on the bed behind Claude, and his 
heels drummed a dreary tune on the boards. 

" Cheer up," said Claude, his head down among his 
papers. " Morton has paid me for that article. I can 
let you have five pounds easy now !" 

" Better not," said George ; " I don't suppose I should 
ever pay you ; and besides, I met Francey last night and 
got some out of him." 

Claude dropped his pen and wheeled his chair round on 
one leg till he could see George's face. On his own was 
an expression of deep concern. 

" You must be very ill. Let me feel your pulse," he 
said, reaching out for (xeorge's hand, which he could 
easily g^asp across the narrow space between bed and 
table. 

" I'm all right," said the other gloomily, but allowing 
Claude to lay two fingers on his wrist. " Do you think 
I must be in a dying condition because I am so weak as 
to refuse a fiver that another man has worked himself 
thin for and actually earned? How does it feel to earn 
money, Claude?" 

" I wish I had more experience," said Cobhouse, still 
looking at his friend critically. '' I don't make much, bu| 
what I do tastes passing sweet, and I think more than 
twice before I chuck it away. But you're welcome to 
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lielp yourself. Many a five shillings you lent me in the 
old days V 

" You paid it back as a rule, sonny," said George, who 
was out of temper with himself, and brightened up at a 
reminiscence which showed him that unmanageable and 
contradictory being in a pleasant light. " But, as I say, 
I am flush to-day, and you keep your spoils. That sinner 
Francey has been doing my uncle and aunt again, and we 
shared last night." 

Claude looked disturbed. 

" Why do you and Francey take trouble to make ene- 
mies of your only relations ?" he asked. " It is not wise, 
old boy ; you may want them some day — ^and there you'll 
be." 

But George would not take up the gauntlet, and 
launched forth into a description of the play he had just 
seen. At last Claude turned him out and locked his 
door. 

" Great owl !" he remarked, " he has spoilt my morning 
again. I must get back to my shorthand now." 

Late in the afternoon of the same day Nina Carysford 
and Beechy Herapath pulled their skiff round at the 
landing-stage of the Branxholme-house, where they were 
to pick up George and Claude for " dongola practice." 
Mrs. Carysford's murmurs at the impropriety of their 
actually calling at the crammer's establishment were 
drowned by Nina's assertion that a married woman could 
do an)rthing, especially on the river, and wasn't Beechey 
married, she would like to know? Besides, they did not 
mean to land; the men would be waiting for them, of 
course. But when the long lights began to lie yellow on 
the water, and the little boat drew up with a cool sweep 
against the rustic steps, neither Qaude nor George were 
to be seen. The banks were bordered by willows whose 
kmg branches swept the stream with grey and silver 
fringes, strung on stems that looked like |;old cords. 
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moving lightly on the current ; beyond, a long stretch of 
turf rolled away to the house, whose low shape, striped 
awnings, and hanging flower-baskets, gave it much the 
appearance of a houseboat that had come on shore. 

" We must wait," said Beechey, as she leaned over and 
caught at a step to keep the skiff from bumping ; " and 
we are behind our time as it is. I wonder what is keep- 
ing them?" 

She had already shipped her sculls, and now sat quietly, 
her figure swaying as the current floated her now nearer 
in and now farther from the board by which she held. 
She was clad in some light stuff the colour of the willow 
leaves, and a long gold chain, in the fashion of the day 
went round her neck and hung far below her waist, with 
pearls and beads of chrysoprase to mark its length. The 
sun-pools on the water threw shifting lights upon her 
rare white cheeks and un jewelled hands. Behind her, 
Nina, full in the westering sun, leaned a little forward, 
resting on her outside scull; her firm fingers grasped 
the polished wood, ready to pull out at a moment's no- 
tice ; her deep chest heaved slightly with the recent row- 
ing, and a flutter of lace seemed to show that the heart 
in her splendid breast was beating somewhat tempestu- 
ously. Her eyes and lips both smiled, her cheeks were 
like pink carnations, and the very twists •of her brown 
hair shot out threads of living gold. Hers was the body 
of beauty ; Beechey seemed bom to express its deathless 
intangible grace. 

" Who's that?" said Nina suddenly, sitting up straight 
in her place. Beechey turned her head and saw four 
men come out from the verandah at the top of the lawn, 
and pause in a group on its edge, (xeorge and Claude 
were evidently trying to take leave of the other two, who, 
instead of going away, insisted on walking down to the 
landing-stage with them. As the four faces turned to- 
wards the river the visitors proved to be a small, florid* 
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faced man whom the women did not know, and a tall, 
dark-eyed one whom they did not wish to meet. One 
was Louis Sartoris, the other Maxwell Herapath. 
Beechey turned a shade paler, and then an angry gleam 
shot from under her long eyelashes. 

Let go ; m pull out," said Nina in a quick whisper. 
Certainly not," replied Mr. Herapath's wife, in the 
same tone. " He has recognised me. Do you think I 
mean to give him the satisfaction of seeing me run away?" 

" Just as you like," Nina replied, " only, mind, I shall 
cut him." 

" So shall I," ^id Beechey. " Here they are." 

Then she turned and faced the approaching phalanx. 
Four straw hats came off simultaneously, and Cobhouse 
stepped quickly to the edge, in advance of the others. 
Beechey greeted him with a radiant smile, and held out 
her hand as he stooped towards her from the step. 

"You late people!" she said gaily, "what has kept 
you? We have been waiting here ever so long." In 
spite of her courage her voice broke and changed tone 
as she spoke. 

" So awfully sorry to keep you waiting," said Claude. 
"How d'you do. Miss Carysford? These friends of 
George's turned up suddenly. Come on, Marston," he 
cried, turning his head to the three who were exchanging 
some last words, "we have been keeping them long 
enough already. I'll hold the boat, Mrs. Herapath." 

Beechey gladly let go. Then she took up her parasol 
and opened it, settled herself with comfort and grace 
against her cushions, and turned to look Herapath in the 
face. He met her eyes for a moment ; his expression 
suddenly changed, and he caught Sartoris by the arm and 
turned sharply towards the house, speaking low and fast. 

"Of course it is Marston, Louis. Did you hear the 
ether man chaffing him about being flush and refusing % 
loan?" . , 
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"If George is a big enough scoundrel to steal a cheque " 
said Louis rather hotly, " he is at least too clever to refuse 
a loan the next day. I am sure it was not George." 

" I am almost sure it was," Herapath replied. " He is 
just a bit over clever. Who ever heard of Francey Mar- 
ston with anything to lend his brother or any other man? 
And do you remember how (xeorge would not let you 
write a note at your table? He absolutely dragged you 
to the door." 

" That is true," said Louis regretfully. " I suppose it 
must have been George, but I couldn't have believed it, 
well as I know him. I shall not prosecute, Herapath ; I 
must just drop him quietly. It is horribly distressing, 
for I have liked him — ^and even believed in him in a lame 
sort of way. I mean, I did not think he was worse than 
he made himself out to be. God knows that is bad 
enough." 

" I am glad you don't mean to take it up, Sartoris," 
Mr. Herapath remarked in a moment. " It always seems 
such a pity to have to make those things public, does it 
not?" 

" I would not care a rap about making it public or 
not, if it were any other man," said the kindly Louis; 
" but I can't go and put Marston in the dock. I suppose 
I ought to, really. Who were those girls in the boat?" 

His companion glanced down at his face before answer- 
ing. Louis was evidently in real ignorance. Then Hera- 
path spoke. 

** My wife, and an impossible cousin she is fond of 
going about with," he said ; " that is why I did not speak 
to her. A man must put his foot down sometimes, you 
know." 

" Oh," said Louis, " I suppose you know best. There's 
our train." 

They had to run all the way to the little station, and 
Mrs. Herapath was not mentioned again. 
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When Louis had risen that morning and, still in py- 
jamas, had tottered out to his sitting-room to try and 
swallow some breakfast, his rather bemused senses were 
tormented by a conviction of something lost or mislaid 
or tmdone. At first he diagnosed the sensation as an 
unusually acute attack of " The Apprehension," that after- 
math of a big night so well known to hard drinkers ; but 
this trouble seemed to have more consistency than that 
uneasy mood. Something was calling out to be done at 
once — what was it? Leaning back in a deep armchair, 
he gave up the question in despair, and collapsed morally 
on a whisky and soda. That restored him a little, and 
his eyes had a gleam of returning intelligence as they 
wandered round the room and finally rested on his 
writing-table. This had been carefully " straightened 
up" by Miss Wicks, while Louis was still sleeping off 
the Pol Roget, and all the little objects lay in geometrical 
patterns, boldly conceived and faultily carried out. 

"Ah," said Louis, rising after carefully putting his 
tumbler down on the floor beside him, " I know. It was 
the governor's cheque. I must send it to be cashed," and 
he rang the messenger call. 

Long before the call was answered it became apparent 
that the cheque had disappeared. Nancy Wicks, her uncle 
and aunt, even the seldom seen maid-of-all-work from 
downstairs, were all interrogated in turn; the table- 
drawers were turned out, the furniture moved, Mr. Sar- 
toris's pockets minutely searched, but no trace of it could 
be found. In the midst of the excitement, Louis having 
dressed with many interruptions, Maxwell Herapath came 
in, with some proposal for the evening. He had spent a 
good deal of time in Sartoris's company of late, and was 
a useful friend in many ways, especially where theatrical 
matters were concerned, having an extended acquaintance 
among managers and actors. Louis confided his trouble 
to him. 
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" It is not so much the money," he said. " I don't 
suppose I shall lose that, for I have sent to stop the pay- 
ment of the thing at the bank; but it's that uncomfort- 
able feeling that something has been lifted in rooms where 
I've lived for three years, and where I thought the people 
were all as straight as you or I." 

" Are you sure you put it on the table at all ?" Herapath 
asked. " One is so apt to forget those things." 

" Of course I put it tliere," cried Louis. " I was sitting 
there writing when the governor's letter came, and I was 
just going to acknowledge it — he is a fearful faddist about 
that sort of thing — when I remembered I had promised 
to meet a man at the Rag at six. So I put a box of 
cigarettes — that one— down on the paper, and bolted out." 

" Not very careful that, was it?" said Herapath with 
mild reproach. 

I have done it a dozen times before," Louis replied, 

and nothing ever happened to the wretched thing. When 
I got back you and George were here, and I had to rush 
into my clothes for dinner. By the way, did you or Mar- 
ston get here first ?" 

" Sir George Marston was in your bedroom, dressing, 
when I arrived," said Herapath, " and the cigarettes were 
not on the table at all, but were on the chimney-piece." 

" He must have moved them," said Louis, without re- 
flecting. 

" Yes, he had moved them," Herapath replied, and then 
each looked away and there was silence for a moment. 

It was broken by the entrance of Nancy, holding open 
the door for a messenger boy who came with a note from 
the bank manager. Louis opened it His face fell as he 
read: 

"Dear Sir, — Mr. Frederick Sartoris's cheque* duly 
signed by yourself, was cashed this morning soon after 
the Bank opened The stun was taken in sovereigQS, and 



it 
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the cashier noted that the cheque was presented by a 
district messenger, an unusual thing, as the Company 
refuses to accept any responsibility for sums over twenty 
pounds. We much regret the occurrence." 

Louis handed the note to Herapath without speaking. 
The latter read it and then looked up with evident con- 



cern. 



That's bad, Sartoris, very bad. I am awfully sorry 
you should have this bother." 

"All right," replied Louis, "pay the boy and send 
him away, Nancy, and then come back." Then he leant 
forward and said excitedly, " I am going to the bottom 
of it now, Herapath. This is a deliberate theft. Nancy, 
shut the door." 
The girl obeyed and came and stood before him. 
" Now, Nancy," Louis began, " tell me the truth — 
who did you let into these rooms yesterday? One of 
your many admirers, eh? Come, I won't be hard on 
you !" 

" Not a living soul, Mr. Sartoris," she said, " and that's 
gospel! Not a soul 'cept Sir George (and it was my 
uncle that brought him upstairs) and Mr. Herapath." 

" Nobody at all, Nancy?" inquired Louis. " And how 
long was Sir George here before Mr. Herapath came?" 

" Oh, a quarter of an hour, I should think, sir," replied 
Nancy, " perhaps more. The door was open and I saw 
him standing there by the writing-table when I passed. 
He had his back to me, and seemed to be looking at 
something — ^the cigarettes, I suppose, for when I came 
down again he had gone inside the bedroom, and I could 
smell the smoke on the stairs, and the box was on the' 
mantel-shelf, same as it is now." 

" Oh," said Louis, " all right, Nancy ; thanks, you may • 
go now." 
Another silence fell when she had closed the doot, ^xid 
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the two men sat looking at one another. Then Louis 
jumped up and bolted into his bedroom, saying as he 
closed the door, — 

" That's an infernal lie, Herapath— don't believe a word 
of it." 

Herapath sat considering for a few moments, and then 
followed his friend. 

" I think a good plan would be to run down to Goring 
this afternoon," he said soothingly. " You can see Mar- 
ston without letting him know that you suspect anything, 
and perhaps he can throw some light on the matter. Ill 
come with you, if you like." 

And this was why Beechey and Nina had to wait for 
their friends at the Branxholme landing-stage. 



CHAPTEll IX 

George had noted the silent defiance of Mrs. Hera- 
IMith's encounter with her husband, and that gentleman's 
hurried retreat, and the incident strengthened his con- 
viction that Maxwell Herapath was what is commonly 
called " a wrong 'un." There was something unnatural 
in his constant companionship with Louis Sartoris, a 
man many years his junior and intellectually in no way 
his equal. Louis was well off, popular, had plenty of 
friends of his own age and stamp ; what sympathy kept 
him always at the side of a middle-aged playwright, 
whose success had not yet bloomed into fame, whose 
wit was morose rather than cheering, and who had man- 
aged his own affairs so badly that he could not offer 
his friends even an hour of the society of the charming 
woman he had been fortunate enough to marry, fool 
enough to quarrel with? George, who had a fancy for 
morbid analysis, sculled along in silence opposite to 
Beechey, who was coaxing, and whose eyes, still bright 
with the anger that had lit in them at the sight of Hera- 
path, refused to meet the young man's glance, and 
watched the sliding panorama of the river bank with per- 
sistency untrammelled by observation. Beechey saw not 
the happy stream, nor its fringed and lilied strand ; her 
eyes were fixed on ugly pictures which it would take a 
lifetime to forget. She was unconscious of George, and 
Claude, and Nina, and was remembering the day when, 
returning unexpectedly from some little journey, she 
had found a painted creature installed as Herapath's 
secretary in the desecrated home; a thing dressed in 
boy's clothes, whose true status was only revealed to 
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her innocence by its glances of ferocious jealousy cast at 
herself; all that followed, the war of words, the flimsy, 
ill-built lies, Herapath's selfish desire to keep Beechey's 
poor little earnings in his pocket, Beechey's grace and 
charm to win friends for him at his side — her generous 
condoning of a horrible half-comprehended treason, to 
find, before a month had passed, that treason would be 
her bed-fellow to the end; her slow, bitter acknowledg- 
ment of defeat, when she had to tell herself that it was 
over, and she would have no good man to step out at her 
side through life, no dear baby to nestle and croon on her 
shoulder, or laugh at the light, in her arms. Her misfor- 
tune was so great and so patent to all eyes that her rela- 
tions did not even say " I told you so" when she returned 
to them. Nina let her talk when the flood-gates would 
burst open, but asked no questions, and took it for granted 
that her cousin must take her part in the thousand and 
one interests and amusements of her own life; by this 
sane course Beechey gradually regained her elasticity, 
talked nonsense occasionally, and laughed at Colonel 
Carysford's venerable jokes, and became, as Nina told 
her one day with fine candour, about fifteen thousand 
times as charming as she ever was before. 

Beechey's painful recollections were interrupted by a 
suggestion from Nina that they should pull in to Gon- 
suta River, as they had named a secluded backwater 
which was a favourite haunt of hers. As they brushed 
in under some willows the branches knocked oflF Beechey's 
hat at George's feet. 

" How do you think the training is going, Mrs. Hera- 
path ?" he said, as he picked it up and restored it to her, 

" Training?" she replied, rather dreamily. " Oh, train- 
ing is painful — ^and expensive. People are much happier 
without it." 

" And the nicer for it," said Nina, a little hardly per- 
haps. " But that is not the sort of training Sir George 
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meant. What a dreamer, you are, Beechey! I am sure 
you have visions of retrieving lost souls, and turning 
chimney sweeps into princes ! You run a secret factory 
somewhere, I know, for the simple object of making silk 
purses out of sows' ears ! Now, don't you ?" 

" I would have, once," Beechey answered, laughing. 
" I am an incorrigibly sanguine person, and even now I 
can make strings of jewels out of dried beans I But I 
have given up handling sows' ears. They are dirty and it 
does not pay." 

"What does?" said Nina scornfully. "I'm going on 
shore ; it is much too warm for work yet, and the day is 
young." 

" I feel about a hundred years old," sighed the other 
woman. " I shall stay here ! Nobody need stop with me ; 
1 do not in the least mind being left." 

Nina was already on the tree-trunks which formed a 
tough landing-place, and she leant forward and held out 
her hand to her cousin, saying, — 
" G)me up. Bee, you lazy little person !" 
" Take me instead," said George, and in a moment he 
was by her side and they moved off together under the 
arching green. Qaude followed them with his eyes, and 
then glanced back to his remaining companion. She 
saw a little shadow of disappointment on his face, and 
smiled sympathetically. 

" That was too bad," she said ; " why did you not jump 
out first?" 

" I am all right where I am, thanks," replied Qaude ; 
" that is, if I am not in your way. Would you rather be 
by yourself? You look so tired, Mrs. Herapath." 

" Do I ?" said she. " Well, it is warm, you know, but I 
do not in the least wish to be left alone. On the con- 
trary, I want to ask questions. What did Mr. Sartoris 
come down for?" and she looked steadily into Claude's 
face He jumped over two thwarts that divided him 
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from her and sat down in the bottom of the boat at her 
feet. 

" He is in trouble, poor chap," said Claude. " It seems 
he left a cheque — for a biggish sum too— out on his table 
last night before he and George and that other man — 
I don't know his name — went off to the theatre together. 
And this morning the cheque was gone, and cashed too, 
before he could stop it at the bank, and he thought 
George might have seen some one come into the room 
or something." 

" And had he ?" asked Beechey quickly. 

" No," said Claude ; " George said the paper was there 
all right when he came in, and he took a cigarette out of 
a box that Sartoris had laid on top of it, and put the box 
back again, and then he went to dress in Sartoris's roonu 
Meanwhile the other man came in and found the cigar- 
ettes on the mantel-shelf, and knew nothing about the 
cheque at all. Sartoris forgot to lock it up before they 
left the house, and it went. Very rough on him, poor 
fellow — it was for a hundre4 and fifty." 

There was a short silence, then Beechey suddenly 
spoke, and her voice seemed changed and harsh. 

" I think I had better tell you that the man who came 
down with Mr. Sartoris is — ^my husband." 

Claude looked up quickly and saw tliat she flushed 
scarlet as she spoke the last two words. He was taken 
by surprise and could find no appropriate reply. 

" Oh, really r' he remarked, and then flushed, too, at 
his own imbecility. 

Beechey was not prepared to go farther into the ques- 
tion at present, and for many reasons was unwilling that 
Cobhouse should know of her domestic troubles. 

" He is always busy — ^writes plays and things — and he 
is near-sighted. He never recognises me unless I am 
dose to him." 

'' I have seen your play, Mrs. Herapath," said Claude^ 
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*and it's simply ripping I I never enjoyed anything so 
much in my life !'* 

He had heard enough of Mrs. Herapath's domestic 
affairs to make him refrain from asking why, since she 
was not near-sighted, she had not made her presence 
known to Herapath. Poor Beechey was only too glad to 
drop that subject overboard, as it were, and take on the 
iJay instead. She was still new to publicity, and every 
notice of this child of her brain was delightful to her. 

"I am so glad," she replied; her eyes were shining 
with pleasure, her hands were clasped round her knee 
as she leaned forward and looked down into Claude's 
face. " You know," she went on, " I almost died of ex- 
citement on the first night I I was sure everything would 
go wrong; the actors were perfectly cold with nervous- 
ness — people say they always are on a first night — and 
as for Nancy Russell, she was so shaky that I sent her up 
aome champagne and got frightfully scolded by my mana-, 
ger for doing it. But she was superb, and when it was 
all over I went and hugged her, and we waltzed round 
her dressing-room together and then sat down and cried 
like two babies ! It was the happiest moment of my life I" 

'' It was not a success, but a triumph," said Claude. " I 
was there. George got me a seat by saying that I was 
an influential critic or something. I shouted with the 
rest— let's shake hands !" 

Out came Beechey's pale fine hand and lay for a mo- 
ment in Qaude's sunburnt one like a white kernel in a 
brown shelL Both hands were young and clean, cool 
without and strongly warm within; and from the clasp 
went a kindly heat to the man's heart, that told him he 
bad found a friend, but a sudden white flame to the 
woman's, so that she looked into Claude's face and knew 
bim for the man she was bom to love. 

She let go his hand and hers fell straight by her side 
as she sank back in her place. Through her parted Ups 
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her breath came quickly, and a little necklet of pea 
clasped the lace high round her throat suddenly b 
fastening and slid down to her lap. She took it i 
it for a moment where the sunshine played throi 
leaves, and then flung it far out on the water with 
turn of her wrist. 

" Go to the bottom with all the other shams !" sh 
Claude sprang up and pulled his jacket off for 
" No, Mr. Cobhouse," she went on, " I did not : 
you for a retriever. They are imitation pearls- 
used to wear when I was a girl — and it must be i 
thing or nothing, henceforth." 

" What on earth made you think of that just 
asked Claude, seeming to look right into her soul > 
wave-blue eyes. " The nixies do not sell pearl n< 
here among the reeds; I am certain those pretty 
were real — ^and the lace is coming off round you 
What was in your mind, Mrs. Herapath? Wo 
tell me?" 

" Not now," said Beechey, with a smile behi 
grave lips — " not ever at all, I think. It has gon 
with the pearls." 

" What a sphinx you are 1" Qaude remarked, 
you ever talk about yourself?" 

" Sometimes — ^to Nina — in the small hours," s 
sphinx. " I make it awfully pathetic, and then i 
and then I use it all for copy in my new play. It o 
nicely." 

" I am only Claude — ^and these are the large 1 
but I want a story badly. Won't you tell me one 
yourself?" pleaded the young man, so interested 
little brown-eyed dame that he had almost forgol 
pang of pain at seeing Nina wander away with 
Marston. 

" The publishers say that stories nowadays mu 
happy endings," Beechey replied. " AH the storie 
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mc arc only beg^nings — and very sad ones. The end- 
ings are still in the future, and as soon as a nice one has 
happened I will tell you." 

"That's a bargain/* said Claude, "and I hope that 
what you call a nice one will happen soon ! May I say 
something? You won't think me impertinent?" 

"You could not wish to say anything that would of- 
fend me," she answered, rather puzzled. " What is it?" 

" Well, it is this," replied Qaude, looking at her criti- 
cally, " it seems to me that when people are meant to be 
miserable they are generally sent into the world with some 
lines of their tragedy writ in their faces beforehand. 
There's only fun and kindness — ^and a little sadness that 
doesn't look as if it applied altogether to your own affairs, 
m yours. Happiness is coming your way jolly soon, you 
see if it doesn't! And so it should, for you are quite 
the sweetest woman in the world, if you don't mind my 
saying so !" 

" You are a dear, kind boy, and I am very proud of 
your good opinion !" said Mrs. Herapath, looking down at 
him, where he sat at her feet. Then she suddenly touched 
his shoulder and he saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

"What is it, dear lady?" he exclaimed, and his right 
hand went up and covered hers, and for the second time 
she felt as if he were gazing into the cradle of her soul, 
so lately empty, filled full to-day by a new-bom conscious- 
ness that lay there like an unchristened babe. 

"Have you any woman friend?" she asked, "a real 
sensible one, I mean? If not," as he shook his head, 
"will you take me on? You can't do without us, you 
know. You will find yourself at a hopeless disadvantage 
in the world without a little whisk of the eternal petti- 
coat to guide you now and then 1" 

" If I had fifty women friends, I would chuck them all 
for you, Mrs. Herapath," Claude replied ; " you always 
seem to understand what one means. I wish you vjoNAA. 
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' take me on/ as you put it ! There are such heaps of 
things that I want to know — things only a woman can 
tell one, and most of them won't !" 

"We will never call it friendship," said Beechcy; 
" that is such a fearfully cockney word, isn't it? This is 
an alliance, and — if I ever can do anjrthing for you, will 
you let me ?*' 

" You don't know to what you are exposing yourself," 
said he. " I shall be coming to you all the time, I am 
afraid. I have very few people belonging to me, and 
it is so delightful to have somebody care a little. I don't 
know what I have done to deserve such luck." 

Then he drew down the hand that was still imprisoned 
on his shoulder and kissed it very quietly and laid it on 
her knee; and the silence of the river and the sedges 
closed in round them, while the homing current rocked 
their boat in its gentle play, and behind the network of 
the trees the golden haze crept down on field and hamlet 
and river reach, because the English summer day was 
done. 

* 4t 4t ♦ 4t 4t ♦ 

" What on earth became of you, Nina?" said Beechey 
a few hours later, as Nina pulled slowly and reluctantly 
up to the landing-stage at Moulsford Manor. It was 
nearly ten o'clock ; Colonel Carysford had been all day in 
town and was only expected by the last train, so Beechey 
and her aunt had dined alone, and Mrs. Carysford had 
gone to bed before her daughter returned. 

** Don't worry about her, my dear Beechey," she said, 
as she began to go upstairs. " Nina knows the river 
backwards, and it is a lovely night. She probably stopped 
at Streatley for dinner with the Gardiners." These were 
some American friends who were staying at the Swan. 

"Oh, I don't worry about Nina, Aunt Mary," said 
Beechey, "only she might tell one— don't you know!'* 
And then she added to herself, " Nina does not know 
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George Marston as well as she knows the river, and I 
"wish she would come home I" 

Then she went down to the landing-place to look out 
for her cousin, and stood a long time, leaning over the 
railings, trying to see farther than the gathering dark- 
ness would let her. Before any boat became visible her 
quick ear caught the splash and drip of sculls far off on 
the full flood, and soon a skiff came shooting out from the 
shadows, black on the dull silver of the river brightened 
here and there by the reflection of a star. As the boat 
turned and pushed in to the steps, Beechey stooped and 
caught the painter which Nina threw to her in silence; 
when it was made fast Nina stepped on shore and stood 
by her cousin's side. Her face was flushed and sl^e 
seemed tired. 

** I suppose I ought to take the cushions out," she said, 
without answering Beechey's question ; " but I am dead 
tired, and I think they will be all right here." 

" We will send some one to fetch them," said Beechey. 
*' Come indoors. Have you had any dinner?" 

" No— yes," said Nina ; " that is, I don't want any, 
thanks. I couldn't find you and the punt anywhere. 
WTiat became of you?" she asked finally, seeing that 
Beechey was looking at her with some anxiety. There 
is nothing like carrying the war into the enemy's camp. 

Beechey fired up at once. 

"We waited ages for you at the island," she cried, 
" and at last we got out and crossed through the wood to 
the other side, and there was no sign of you, so we came 
away." 

"I am sorry," Nina replied, and her voice sounded 
tired. " We found a skiflf on the other side, and as you 
and C>bhouse seemed too lazy to do any work, we had 
a bit of practice all to ourselves." 

" I see," said Beechey coldly ; " and when the bit of 
practice all to yourselves was over?" 
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" We came and looked for you, and you were gone,'' 
said Nina very grandly; "and I really do think you 
might have told us you didn't mean to wait !" 

" And you have been sitting in the boat ever since, 
thinking so much about it that you forgot to come home 
to dinner!" Beechey spoke with the meek candour of 
one seeking for information. 

Nina turned on her suddenly. 

" No, I didn't," she said, " and I don't want any dinner, 
because I dined at the Swan with Sir George Marston. 
It was too late to get home anyhow. There were lots of 
people there whom I knew ; it was perfectly respectable." 

Beechey looked profoundly troubled. She turned on 
the threshold of the drawing-room window and Nina had 
to face her in the full glow of the lamp-lrght. All the 
girl's secret was written clear in her dewy eyes, her 
suddenly flushed cheeks and quivering lips. Her cousin 
wrung her hands. 

" Oh, my dear," she cried, " don't tell me that I Don't 
say you care for George Marston !" 

" I haven't said it," replied Nina, coming close to the 
lamp and standing square to the light ; " it is you who 
have said it ; but if I did, if I loved him with all my heart, 
why shouldn't I? What is there against him? He has 
never hurt you — why do you hate him ? I believe you are 
jealous, you are half in love with him yourself, but that 
is not his fault — or mine !" 

Beechey was always pale, but now her face looked 
quite drawn for a minute. Then a wave of great tender- 
ness broke within her, and made her eyes like evening 
stars and her voice full of the music of real love. 

" I am not jealous — about George Marston," she said 
slowly. "But I am jealous for you, darling! He isn't 
one-quarter good enough — and they say such things 
about him, and I see he is selfish and earthy, and not 
true! You see, dear, we married women get to under- 
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stand so many little things that escape a girl. It comes 
too late for ourselves." 

" Yes, you did so extraordinarily well when you mar- 
ried Herapath, didn't you ?" cried Nina, forgetting every- 
thing but her anger. " You've such a splendid right to 
try and lead other people, haven't you?" 

" That's ungenerous," said Beechey, " and you would 
not have said it yesterday. I am afraid you are begin- 
ning to go down hill already. Good-night." 

She turned to leave the room, but before she reached 
the door Nina ran to her and threw her arms round her 
neck. 

" Dear, dear Beechey," she cried, as the tears began to 
brim over and roll down her flushed cheeks, ** I did not 
mean a word of it 1 Forgive me, please forgive me, darl- 
ing little cousin I To think that I should ever say any- 
thing to hurt you 1 What a brute I am !" 

Her repentance was as great as her fault, and it was 
impossible to withstand the pleading of her generous self- 
abasement. Beechey knew that the unkind blow had only 
been inflicted on herself in the heat of defending one 
more newly and more hotly loved. But she went to rest 
that night with a great pain in her heart — pain as imper- 
sonal as if she had left life and love and youth fifty 
years behind her on the road. 

She was a strange creature, and perhaps Claude was 
right when he pronounced her incomprehensible. 



CHAPTER X 

Now it came to pass that a reverend Canon of a min- 
ster in the north came down to the south for a holiday, 
bringing his wife with him, and when they were com- 
fortably installed in a country vicarage whose owner 
was glad enough to let his house for a few weeks, lo 
and behold, the North-country clergyman turned out to 
be Cjeorge's uncle, and his wife the never- forgotten Aunt 
Caroline. 

" Dum spiro speroT exclaimed Sir George when he 
heard of this strange dispensation. " * Flows there no 
river by my crammer's wall? Are there no boats to 
drown one's aunts withal ?' " 

" I always said you were a fool, Geordie," remarked 
Francey, who had run down for the approaching regatta. 

" So you did, sweet one, so you did 1 But why state 
the fact again?" The brothers were leaning over the 
lock gates whence George had first seen Nina a few 
weeks ago. He was not thinking of her just now. 

" Because I have just had a new illustration of it," 
replied Francis. "You old owl, here's the opportunity 
of your life, and you're cursing it black and blue 1 What's 
the use of all your crammers if they can't teach you 
more sense that that?" 

"A motto in Latin — as I am told — and a line from 
Thackeray! You must be hard up for a swear word 
if you call that cursing," George replied. " If you think 
Aunt Caroline is such a blooming Monte Cristo of an 
opportunity, why don't you stay here and improve it 
for yourself? I always have a liver attack when I have 
seen her. I shall go away." 
104 
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"I can't face her at all," said Francis; " she thinks I 
am in Klondyke, wearing black woollen socks, and keep- 
ing accounts in the New Testament. But you make 
somebody else, Claude for instance, tip her into the 
river, and then you come along like a forgiving angel 
and pull her out." 

"Think what she would look like, wet, with all her 
clothes sticking to her noble form!" exclaimed his 
brother. " I couldn't dive after anything so sinfully 
ugly! If it were Nina Carysford — crumbs! wouldn't 
she be ripping?" 

" A well-built creature," said Francey sagely, nodding 
his head — ^he had seen Nina sculling the day before — 
" but too blooming normal for me. There's Emmy now 
(the young woman with the beautiful head of hair — 
you know, George), there's a figure for you! I'd like 
to marry Emmy." 

" Why such extreme measures?" inquired George with 
surprise. 

"You don't know Emmy," said Francey; "she's a 
most respectable young woman, and all that beautiful 
hair is her own." 

"So you tell me," replied his brother, "but I don't 
admire Dutch dolls with tow wigs." 

"We know the sort you admire, Georgie," returned 
the other imperturbably ; " girls ain't in your line. You 
like making love to other men's wives; another happy 
home broken up, and all that sort of thing. Too com- 
plicated for me." 

"You'll find Miss Emmy anything but plain sailing 
if you are such a fool as to marry her," sneered George. 
"She'll be all right," said Francey. "As I've re- 
marked before, she is a real good girl, if she does romp 
a bit. You'll see her your sister-in-law yet." 

"Please yourself," said George, who was in one of 
his sulky fits ; " only don't ask me to the wedding." 
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" And our reverend uncle will marry me/' said Fran- 
cey ; " and be thankful to do it, too." 

" What a tactless fellow you are 1" cried George ; 
" can't you let me forget tlie old machine g^n for a 
minute? What filthy luck has sent him down here with 
that harridan of a wife just now? I've been going as 
straight as a seraph for weeks and weeks, and making 
a friend or two, and trying to keep off whisky and things, 
and fancying I might bloom out into a decent member 
of society at last — for I tell you, France, I'm dead sick 
of dregs and dirt, and the fun isn't fun any more — and 
here they come with their stale old stories of my early 
crimes to scatter round the neighbourhood, and in twenty- 
four hours I might as well clear out, for not a soul in 
the place will ever speak to me again." 

" IVas I right in suggesting the immediate drowning 
of Aunt Caroline?" Francis asked, with his pitying 
smile. 

George took no notice of the interruption. 

" What have I done ?" he went on ; " after all, what 
have I ever done that was so unpardonable? Can't I 
have a chance, like other people ? Ever since poor mother 
died it has been dinned into me that I'm a black sheep 
and a lost soul, and now that I come to look it in the 
face I can't for the life of me see that I ever was a bit 
worse than other boys or other men — ^till they made me 
so. Aunt Caroline hated my father and mother before 
I was bom, and wasn't she glad when they died and 
she got my wretched life into her own hands and made 
a little brown paper hell of her own for mel I know 
I've made debts, and I've betted a bit, and I've been 
drunk sometimes, and when women were kind to me, I 
took all the comfort I could get, and small blame to me 
either. Upon my soul; France, some chaps would go 
through life without a kind word if it weren't for the 
women, and some of those the world shakes its head at 
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have truer hearts and higher ideas of honour than any 
one gives them credit for. There's a poor girl I've 
known ever since I was a child, and she has never for- 
gotten me, though I never could do anything for her. 
Some brute had got her to run away with him when 
she was sixteen, and there's no getting right after that. 
Many a straight tip she has given me about one thing 
and another, and once when I was hard hit she sold a 
ring and brought me five pounds. The sight of the 
money and her poor little painted face bowled me over. 
*I can't take it, Maudie,' I said; *you know I can't 
take it!' *It's mine, George,' she says, quite meekly; 
* the ring was my very own, that I had before my people 
died. You can take it all right.' And " 

"And what did you do?" asked Francey, in a queer, 
subdued way. 

George was staring out on the sunny water with hard 
new lines in his face. Suddenly he turned and looked 
at his brother, and his imprisoned soul seemed leaping 
up to the sun through the shining of his eyes. 

" Do ?" he cried. " I went down on my knees and 
kissed her hands, and took the money for the pure gold 
of kindness that made her give it." 

" Of course !" replied Francey, " I knew you must have 
taken it in the end!" 

" I'm sorry I told you," said George, and his face 
k)oked sadder and quieter than Francis had ever seen 
it ; " but since you have heard the story I must show 
you the sequel." 

He pulled out his old hunting-watch and with some 
difficulty opened the back. A worn bit of paper lay flat 
between the covers. Francis looked closed and saw that 
it was a five-pound note folded small. 

" I beg your pardon, George," he said. Then he 
lighted a cigarette, offered his brother one, and the two 
men smoked in silence for some minutes. 
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They were disturbed by a shrill " Hullo" and a long 
whistle, and then two girls and a man came out from 
a shady copse and began to run towards the lock on 
the towing-path which skirts the northern bank of the 
Thames almost from source to estuary. The man was 
Claude, and the girls were Nina and her cousin. All 
three were dressed in white, with ties of a brilliant 
geranium pink, and George and Francey wore the same 
uniform, for these were the colours that Beechey had 
chosen for her boat. The Marstons came down from 
the lock gates and met the trio on the turf beside the 
tow-path. As they exchanged greetings, the white-clad 
figures made a pretty group with the green grass under 
foot, the blue shining of the river for a background, 
and the blue of the sky overhead; the sun laughed 
down on fresh English faces and straight English forms, 
and the morning breeze rang with the clear English 
speech that is the finest and strongest in the world. 
Immortal in those who are born to it, it will reveal British 
gentlefolk to each other at the ends of the earth, through 
every external change or degradation; unattainable for 
the bounder or the foreigner, they are perhaps compen- 
sated for being eternally deprived of it by their ignorance 
of all it means to us. 

George forgot his troubles at the sight of his friends. 

" We have been waiting ages for you. Miss Carys- 
ford," he said. "This is my brother Francis, who's 
going to do third man in our dongola." 

" It is most good of you to come to our rescue, Mr. 
Marston," Nina replied. " I was in despair when Walter 
Gardiner had to give up. He sprained his arm, you 
know, and we didn't know where to turn for some one 
to take his place." 

" The other crews are so afraid we are going to win 
that they have sworn over the whole countryside not to 
help us," said Claude; ''but we shall beat them easily 
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if you are anything like the stroke you used to be, 
Franccy !" 

Then Francis had to be introduced to Beechey, and 
they found that they had met before, and they two, with 
Cobhouse, walked briskly on to call out the remainder 
of the contingent at Streatley, while Nina and George 
lingered behind, as they always did now, and finally called 
out that they would go over the bridge and fetch the 
dongola from Saunders's boat-house and bring it round 
to the Swan steps. As the two establishments are just 
opposite each other, and the wanderers did not turn up 
for half an hour, there must have been some serious 
dawdling on the way. 

Meanwhile, in one of the green arbours of the Swan, 
Beechey was trying to make Flora Gardiner's pink tie 
look " professional," as she called it Flora was a dim- 
pled creature with a rose-leaf complexion and dark blue 
eyes, and something of the dauntless grace of the hum- 
ming bird in the way she held her head — ^the dainty pride 
of a creature bom to be admired and caressed. Her 
brother Walter, a boy of eighteen, with the quick dark 
eyes and mobile face of the typical American youth, 
leant back against the rustic seat nursing his bandaged 
arm and hurling sarcasms at his sister, after the manner 
of younger brothers. 

" It's no earthly good your trying to make Flora look 
tailor made, Mrs. Herapath," he exclaimed ; " she came 
out of a * keepsake' in the thirties, all blushes and ring- 
lets, and blushes and ringlets she'll be till the end of the 
chapter." 

" And awfully neat things too," said Francey Marston 
tx>ldly. He and Claude were standing in the green arch- 
way watching the performance. " Don't mind him. Miss 
Gardiner. What should a kid like that know about any- 
thing?" 

" Keep stni, Flo," said Beechey ; " you wriggle about 
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c 5 anotlier use for slippers a 
I'lora, her small nose in the air; ** p« 
up to spank rude little boys with." 

" There, that must do," said Beech 
gent glance at her handiwork ; " as W 
much too pretty for these prim fashio 
They only do for us gawky Englishwc 

" Walter is much obliged for the kii 
repudiates it altogether!" cried that ; 
sitting up straight in much anger. " 1 
about Flops being pretty, and as — ^as f 
being gawky, it's a libel, a cast-iron 
whichever end you catch hold of it. I i 
if I had, it " 

"I don't know, 
Maybe so, 
But sounds to me like a lie 

sang Flora, interrupting him. 

Walter was openly and impenitently i 
Herapath, and, like all lovers in their 
no beauty or comeliness in any other wo 
pretty sister looked almost nui- '^- ^ * 
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ners were old acquaintances of the Girysfords, and hav* 
ing come over to England for the summer, as so many 
Americans do, spent several weeks of it as near Mouls- 
ford as they could find a lodging. 

" We might settle that later," said Beechey, laughing 
at Flora's absurd quotation ; " now we must get to work, 
for this is our last practice, and we only put our fine 
clothes on to keep our spirits up ! When I saw the blues 
and lilacs go by this morning in such splendid form, I 
said to myself, ' We'll make ours a full-dress rehearsal I 
That always makes one try to do one's best, anyway !" 

"Are you a very severe trainer, Mrs. Herapath?" 
asked Francey. " I have been paddling for the last few 
days at Maidenhead, but I don't know that I am in very 
good form." 

"Oh! why did I have to break down just now?" 
wailed Walter, making grimaces at his tiresome arm. 
We'll win all the same, Gardiner," said Francey. 

I'll practise all night if it will do any good, and we'll 
walk away from the others, you'll see !" 

They all left the arbour and crossed the few yards of 
turf to the water's edge, just as a white boat shot out 
from Saunders's boat-house, with George and Nina 
paddling energetically in bow and stern. 

"Where have you been all this time?" Flora cried; 
but Beechey cut inquiries short, got her crew all in place, 
gave her sharp little word of command, and away they 
shot up towards Moulsford Reach and Consuta River, 
where they hoped to have the water all to themselves 
for an hour or so. A dongola full of young people is 
one of the many strange and pretty sights only to be 
met with on the Thames. The little punt is low in the 
water, and just large enough to contain its crew of six, 
three men and three girls, posted alternately one behind 
tfie other, kneeling on one knee against a tilted pad which 
offers just enough resistance to lend strength to the 
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stroke. The short, brightly coloured paddles are grasped 
in both hands, and the girls' round arms and the men's 
sinewy ones send them ploughing through the water witb 
the quick, faultless swing of machinery. Every muscle 
of the young bodies seems to be helping tlie work ; every 
breathing of the deep-chested boys and girls seems to 
inspire the white punt with higher courage, and she 
shoots down stream, filled to the brim with her radiant 
freight, as if she had a will of her own. Claude was in 
the bows, next to him was Beechey, putting forth more 
strength than any one would have dreamed she pos- 
sessed, and working with unquickened breath and easy 
strokes with the current; then came Francis Marston 
and Flora Gardiner as the least dependable of the six, 
and behind them George and Nina, admirably matched 
in every way, and working so well behind the collar as 
it were, that they exchanged many a word on the way, 
words not connected with dongola practice. 

Claude's eyes were on the stream, and he never turned 
his head, but he knew that those two had understood 
each other; and he was trying to convince himself of 
two things which his judgment rejected again and again 
— that he did not love Nina, and that George was not 
unworthy of her. Beechey knew all about it, and longed 
to comfort him ; the set profile before her, the level glance 
and brave shut lips wrung her heart for Claude. Her 
own heart's race against time had long been run and 
lost ; she knew that every turn of his head, every move- 
ment of the broad shoulders, the strong bare arms and 
brown hands was learnt and catalogued in that secret 
place where pure women brood on the beautiful body 
they love, musing, " What must the spirit be that goes 
clad in a robe so fine?" 

Beechey was one of those (and they are the best of 
all) who must mother what they love ; and gladly wcmld 
she have brought Nina's heart to Claude, and she would 
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have laid it in his, and no one would ever have known 
that her own was under his feet ; but she, too, understood 
everything now. This was no mere river flirtation, and 
besides, Nina never flirted. In all her rowing and walk- 
ing with Qaude the year before there had been no touch 
of romance, and even for him it had only declared itself 
when her dawning worship of George sent the flush to 
her cheeks, and the dew to her eyes, and that new tender 
note into her voice. None of these wonders were for 
Claude ; and as he led the dongola's crew on that August 
evening he told himself that he was beaten, and had 
better pull out at once. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Mrs. Carysford could sometimes shake oflF her habit- 
ual indolence and take up outside matters with energy and 
success. She rather prided herself on her powers of 
organization when she gave herself the trouble to exer- 
cise them, and she evidently considered her regatta dance 
as a subject worthy of her finest efforts. In town she 
seldom entertained, but Moulsford Manor was roomy and 
picturesque, an easy house to decorate, and one which 
gave her ov/n personality a becoming and encouraging 
background. Colonel Carysford was well to the fore in 
all the regatta arrangements, and at times seemed to com- 
bine the powers and functions of a whole committee in 
his own person; the Thames Conservancy boats took 
all their orders from him, and he gave the most expensive 
prizes, so it was right and fitting that Mrs. Carysford 
should give the regatta ball. Nina had grumbled about 
it this year; she v/as not in the mood for a crowd, and 
would far rather have spent her time in a punt in some 
quiet nook with George Marston than in attending to a 
houseful of guests and dancing with the " big rowing 
men" who had been asked down for the occasion. She 
would not show any interest in the arrangements, and 
had it not been for Beechey, Mrs. Carysford would have 
had to carry them out single-handed. 

On the morning of the great day, George, who load been 
really taking some trouble to get into training, had an 
early plunge in the river and came up across the lawn 
feeling what he would have called "uncommonly fit." 
He certainly looked so as he swung across the grass in 
long strides, his dark hair still wet with the river's kiss, 
his brown eyes shining clear as its most limpid pool, and 
114 
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his whole body quickened and set at one with itself by that 
cool, reviving embrace. The sneer that used to disfigure 
his face had been resolved by some alchemy of wholesome 
sunshine, and he appeared for once the man God had 
meant him to be. Claude, standing in the verandah, saw 
with generous joy the renascence of strength and beauty 
in his friend's face, the resurrection of kindness and truth 
in his friend's eyes, and he said to himself, " Not worthy 
of her, eh, you fool ? See what her love has done for him 
already, God bless her !" 

Then he came forward and held out a letter which had 
just come for George. They both disliked having their 
correspondence laid on the breakfast-table in the good old 
British way. 

" 'Morning, George," he said ; " you look very fit ! 
What a ripping day 1" 

"Gorgeous," said the other, taking the letter, "and 
isn't the water cold just ! I feel all over bubbles and mist, 
like iced claret cup ! Where's the kid ?" 

" Francey is having his breakfast in bed," laughed 
Claude, "lazy scampi I wonder what Mrs. Herapath 
would say !" 

" ni make him go and have a dip — it's not eight yet," 
said George. " I'll never forgave him if he loses us the 
race. Hullo!" 

He had opened the letter mechanically and glanced at 
it as he turned to go upstairs. It was written in an 
illiterate hand, but the spelling was correct enough. At 
the top a large " Private" seemed to foreshow drama. 

" Dear Sir," it ran, " my Uncle and Aunt are in great 
trouble about the cheque Mr. Sartoris lost that night. 
Mr. Sartoris seems to think somebody in the house must 
have taken it, because only himself and friends were in 
the rooms that evening, and he is leaving the house and 
going to a flat in Motmt Street; and my aunt says it's 
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too bad after he has been three years in the house so 
comfortable and never a fault to fhid with anything, and 
them that are bringing this trouble upon us will have bad 
luck and no mistake all their lives. I begged and begged 
Mr. Sartoris to say who he thinks, if it was me, but he 
won't go that far, and the other gentleman that's always 
here, Mr. Herapath, he spoke to me very kind the other 
day, and he said, * My dear, both Mr. Sartoris and me 
know very well it wasn't you who took the paper. We 
know who it was — it was just Sir George Marston that 
was here that evening — and Mr. Sartoris is heart-broke 
because his friend's gone back on him, and he don't want 
to prosecute, but he can't stand living in these rooms no 
longer, it's made him that bitter he's set against the 
rooms.' Oh, please do. Sir George, speak up, and Mr. 
Sartoris will forgive you sure ; and the rooms will never 
let this bad time of year, and you'll excuse me speaking, 
but it's only right and just blame to go where blame is 
due, and you were always a kind gentleman and won't 
wish poor people working for their living to be ruined 
through you. 

" Yours respectfully, 

" Anne Wicks." 

As George read Nancy's letter he seemed to be much 
puzzled ; he stopped in the middle, turned it over, then 
picked up the envelope, which he had thrown down, and 
looked at the address. Then he went on with the reading, 
and the veins on his temples stood out in the shape of an 
S, and the blood battered wildly against its transparent 
walls. Claude, standing near, saw the change and was 
alarmed. George often got threatening letters from his 
creditors, but none had ever made so patent an impression 
before. When the reading was over George suddenly 
crushed the paper together between his hands and gave 
a cry like an animal in pain. 
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" What on earth has happened?" asked the other, lay- 
ing a hand on his friend's shoulder. 

George turned on him with a curse. 

"Damn you, Qaude, can't you see I'm in trouble I 
Why can't you leave me alone?" 

"When you are out of it," said Claude, without re- 
moving his hand. "What is the matter? Who is it 
from? Meyer again, I suppose. After all, he can't hurt 
you much." 

" Jews are a treat to this kind of thing," said George, 
relenting. " Read it — read it. Oh, my God, it's the same 
cursed old wheeze, whichever way I turn. And I've been 
going so straight, and there's that girl just getting to care 
for me, and this had to happen 1 Curse him, curse them 
all to the bottom of hell !" 

" Easy, man, easy," said Claude. " Let me read it, will 
you ?" And he read steadily while George sat down and 
hid his face in his hands. 

" Upon my word !" exclaimed Cobhouse, flushing too 
a little as he came to Nancy's third page and mention of 
Herapath. " The infernal liar !" 

" Pretty stiflF, isn't it ?" said George, looking up. " But 
I ought to be used to my cursed luck by this time I The 
minute one gets one's head above water, bang! comes 
Providence with a big stick and sends one under like a 
blind puppy that won't drown !" 

Claude looked down at him and saw tears of shame 
burning in the eyes that were all light and sunshine ten 
minutes ago. 

" Pull yourself together, George," he said, " and stop 
talking rot about Providence and blind puppies. You 
have got a case, and a thundering good one ! You must 
prosecute for libel, and be jolly quick about it." 

" Case be hanged I" growled G«)rge. " I'll break every 
bone in his body, and then I'll tear his wind-pipe gut 99 
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old Jukes did to the Dervish. He looks like one of those 
black beggars, ugly devil I" 

" Now," said Claude, folding up the letter, " I am 
going to constitute myself your senior officer for the next 
twelve hours, and after that you may do as you like, 
Mrs. Herapath " He stopped suddenly. 

" Good Heavens !" said George, " I had forgotten who 
she was!" 

" So had I," answered Claude, " and we must go on 
forgetting. She isn't it for the present, she's only Miss 
Carysford's cousin, and they are — ^two nice, kind girls 
who depend on us to win their bits of cups for them, 
and they must not be disappointed. Come and have some 
breakfast." 

" What a staunch old stick-in-the-mud you are, 
Claude," exclaimed George almost admiringly. " I 
thought I'd run up to town at once. It hadn't struck me 
that those nice, kind girls, as you call them, had any 
especial claim on us, and yet I care a lot more about one 
of them than you do about all the girls you ever met. I 
can't make you out." 

" I'll do very well without, thanks," returned Qaude, 
with a sudden gleam in his blue eyes. " If youll go in 
to breakfast I'll get Francey up. And we will say nothing 
to him as yet." 

He turned and went upstairs, and George soothed his 
troubled spirit with his first smoke till the other two 
rejoined him. It was past the regulation bathing-hour, 
so Francey had to do without his dip, and when the other 
men got a belated breakfast they had much trouble in 
preventing him from spoiling his wind by scones and 
marmalade, for he was very much of a schoolboy still. 

The river was glittering with colour and sunshine. It 
looked as if all the flowers in England had been tossed out 
at once on its bosom, to float and dance and jostle each 
other and be carried by in a wave of laughter and light. 
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Hundreds of boats, filled with gaily dressed people, 
drifted to one side or the other, the lilac and rose, the 
amber and white, of the women's frocks suggesting 
nothing so much as heaps of rose petals flung on the 
v/ater, clinging together at first and then each dancing 
away on its separate ripple, gathering diamonds as it 
went All the meadows on the Berkshire side were 
crowded with people on foot, and the deep bowers made 
by the willow tresses on the opposite bank were the 
havens of whole fleets of fairy boats full of light hearts 
and happy faces. How beautiful our English boys and 
girls look in the sun I If there is a delightful sight in the 
world, surely it is that of Bobbie or Jack, in his spotless 
flannels and trim straw hat, bare-wristed, bare-necked, 
sculling for all he is worth and issuing imperious orders 
to Mabel, who is proudly coxing for him, her splendid 
hair the sport of the breeze, her face one rose in the 
sunshine and the very chrism of morning new shed on 
eyes and mouth ! 

Beechey would not allow her crew to tire themselves 
and take the freshness off their uniforms by pulling 
about in the sun. She gathered them all on board a 
friend's house-boat, a great white thing that lay moored 
to the bank nearly opposite the winning-post, where 
cedars rose behind the willows to give some shade. 
Beechey had the happy power of forgetting every trouble 
for a time, some of the saving elasticity which swings 
up the branch at a bound and sets it waving, strong and 
green in its own place, when the bonds that held it are 
loosed. This morning she felt as if she were fifteen ; a 
little colour was in her cheeks, her heart was light and 
her step buoyant, even the dazzling white and rose of her 
dress did not eclipse her, as she had prophesied it would 
do when she nobly chose it to match the other girls' 
cheeks. 

" How happy you look, Beechey !" cried Nina, suddealY 
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turning from the rail and looking into her cousin's face. 
They were on the roof of the house-boat waiting for the 
signal which would show that the chief race of the day 
had begun, a mile up stream. 

" Give me a quarter of a chance," said Beechey, " and 
1 will jump a five-barred gate on a broomstick this morn- 
ing I As it is, I think you had better tie me to the rail I 
Life is worth living to-day !" 

"All strings of jewels? No dried beans?" inquired 
Nina. 

" Jewels, my dear, every one," replied Mrs. Herapath 
with conviction ; " pink pearls mostly, with a few white 
sapphires thrown in! Don't mention dried beans, 
please !" 

" I feel uneasy about you," said Walter Gardiner, who 
was leaning over on Beechey's other side, and gazing 
round into her face in his calm boyish way — " very un- 
easy, Mrs. Herapath. I apprehend mischance, early in 
your career, this day !" 

" You horrid boy !" exclaimed Nina. " Flora, come 
here and punish your brother for us ! He is prophesying 
disaster 1" 

" Only because he thinks himself a little tin god on 
wheels," said Francey Marston, who, elbow to elbow with 
Flora Gardiner, stood three down the closely packed line. 
" Pass my compliments up to the Arbiter of Destiny with 
the sprained wrist, and tell him we can paddle our own 
canoe to victory without his all-conquering arm 1" 

" Scoffer !" cried Walter, nearly falling over the rail in 
his effort to look at his assailant, " I watched you practis- 
ing yesterday ! If Mrs. Herapath hadn't located you two 
where she did, you'd have smashed into two steam 
launches and a punt I You've as much idea of steering as 
ft meteor on the razzle-dazzle, and Flops handles her gad- 
die as if it was a lace parasol 1 Victory indeed I" 

'' Rubbish, Walter," said Beechey, laughing; '' wait till 
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we christen the cups to-night and you have to make your 
bow to us for winning them I Of course," she went on 
in a lower tone, " we are going to miss you frightfully, 
but that is not what is troubling you, I know. You would 
be perfectly wretched if we didn't, you dear conceited 
thing !" 

" Please miss me a lot," said Walter humbly, " and 
don't say so much about being happy — it's not lucky. 
One gets excited and one isn't looking out, and the 
wrong thing happens, and one goes smashing into it like 
an electric tram off the rails. I know all about it, 'cause 
I feel that way sometimes. I wish I was going to be 
in the dongola, just to take care of you." 

There is no flattery in the world so fine and convincing 
to a woman's susceptibilities as the spontaneous adora- 
tion of a real schoolboy. Beechey smiled kindly on her 
worshipper. 

" It is nice of you to care, Walter," she said. " I'll try 
and go very steady for your sake." 

" I'd do anything in the world — I'd just whip creation 
for yours," said the boy hotly. " Oh dear, why ain't I 
a few years older? I know what I'd dol" and he looked 
up at his goddess for encouragement to say more. 

" No, you don't," she replied ; " we none of us know 
what we'd do I It's counting on the actions of a person 
whom we've never seen, for we are bom about a thousand 
times, and every year introduces us to one or two new 
selves !" 

" It does that," said the boy. " I don't care about one 
of the things I'd have given my bottom dollar for, three 
years ago. Father hadn't so much money then, and I used 
to lie awake at night just longing for things I couldn't 
have. I wanted a kodak and a typewriter, and some new 
skates, and all sorts of things like that. I suppose you 
think me very babyish !" 

" Most civilised aspirations !" said Beechey ; " and did 
yoa get tbem?" 
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"Yes, the Denman railroad went up suddenly, and 
father made a pot of money on it and gave me a hundred 
dollars for a present. The buying was just lovely, but 
when I had the things it seemed to me they only littered 
up my room, and I hardly ever used them at all. Hullo, 
here they are V* 

Two boats shot past amid the wild cheers of the crowd. 
In each, eight long oars rose to the feather and dipped 
for the pull in one pliant stroke, like birds' wings moving 
for their longest flight. This was no ladies' race, but 
one where picked men in the finest training were matched 
and set in serious contest. The eager crowd on river 
and bank was well qualified to judge of their merits, for 
it represented the aristocracy of hiunanity, people whose 
forefathers, belonging to the highest races of the earth, 
were thrown together on her best soil with such force 
that they must fuse or die. So the crowd saw, in the 
English morning, eight English gentlemen in the perfec- 
tion of youth and strength, straining at their oars till the 
gallant muscles rose on arm and thigh, saw the steady 
eyes that have measured the world and the fair hard faces 
that have conquered it ; and because blood calls to blood, 
the Celt and the Viking, the Saxon and the Norman in 
each man's veins leapt up and shouted for joy at tlie 
sight. 

The boats flew past the winning-post so close together 
that only the judges could appreciate the few inches' ad- 
vance that scored the victory, and the crews of both were 
rapturously cheered as they sprang on shore to be helped 
into their jackets by friends and supporters. 

" Good Lord !" said George enthusiastically, " what a 
fellow would give to row like that, eh?" 

" Damned smart," murmured Francey to himself, for- 
getting the girl beside him. Flora Gardiner flushed to 
the roots of her hair and changed her place, coming to 
stand between Walter and Beechey. 
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"Those two crews just seem to have sampled the 
Anglo-Saxon race!" said Walter. "Rather rough on 
you ladies though, having to do your gilt teaspoon busi- 
ness after such double-back-action-electric-steam profes- 
sionals ! I don't know that I altogether deplore my acci- 
dent" 

" Ours IS the next but one," said Beechey ; " we must 
get up to the starting-post." 

" Please excuse me, Beechey," said Flora ; " I have 
elected not to join." 

" What?" cried Beechey in amazement, while Walter 
and Nina turned and looked at her in consternation. 

Flora held her ground, though her lip was quivering 
and her voice was very shaky. 

" I would rather be excused," she said. " Mr. Marston 
has been most impudent. He said — the race was damned 
smart! I couldn't possibly occupy the seat next to him. 
You see, don't you?" 

Beechey and Nina looked at each other in dismay; 
Flora began to cry ; Walter drew himself up to his full 
height, walked to where the unconscious Francey stood, 
and, taking him by the arm, wheeled him round roughly 
till they were face to face. 

"Come and beg my sister's pardon this minute," he 
said sternly. 

" I don't mind," said Francey, " only tell me what for? 
Why did she fly away like that?" 

" Because in the United States," said the knight errant 
sternly, " gentlemen don't swear before ladies. Come 
right along this minute !" and he drew him to where the 
white frocks stood close together in the dazzling sun- 
shine on the white deck. 

" I'm awfully sorry," protested Francey. " Oh, I say. 
Miss Gardiner, I'm horribly sorry I offended you I 
Hadn't the slightest idea I had said anything improper, or 
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even that I had spoken, don't you know. Please forgive 
mer 

Flora seemed inclined to be obdurate; she remained 
silent and drew patterns with the point of her slipper on 
the deck. 

Claude suddenly joined the group, saying, " It is time 
for us to be moving ; the next race has gone up to start! 
I've got the steam launch alongside just below here." 

Nina drew Flora aside and laid her hand on her arm. 

" You're behaving like a prig, Flora, a silly, tiresome 
prig I I'm ashamed of you! You ought to have pre- 
tended not to hear. Accept Mr. Marston's apology this 
minute." 

" How unkind you are !" pouted Flora. " I hate him ! 
I won't sit beside him." 

" Then I'll have to do it all for you," said Nina very 
grandly, and, before the other girl realised what was 
happening, Nina had linked her arm in hers, marched her 
back to the group, and was saying airily, " It is all right, 
Mr. Marston, Miss Gardiner is going to forgive you this 
time, and now we must fly ! We shall just get up before 
they clear the course for the next race I" 



CHAPTER XII 

Walter, pacified by Francey's wholesale abasement, 
forgave his breach of manners and accompanied the party 
to the starting-place, prepared to race down the tow-path 
to the winning-post and get there before them. The 
other two dongolas were already waiting, their crews look- 
ing cool and supercilious in their blues and mauves, the 
girls with white driving-aprons carefully tucked round 
their fresh skirts to keep off tlie rain of splashes which 
is the only uncomfortable feature of a dongola race. Cap- 
tain Beechey's party tumbled out of the steam launch and 
into their boat rather hurriedly, in spite of the fact that 
there was an intervening race (which proved to be merely 
a row over) before their own signal came. Flora tried 
to change her place, a piece of insubordination sternly 
checked by Nina, who asked her if she thought she had 
enlisted to do as she liked ; and by the time she had been 
rightly installed, Francey's silver tongue and angel smile 
had told her that she was enough to make any fellow lose 
his head, but that wasn't any kind of reason for breaking 
his poor heart as well. The Machiavellian commander 
had instructed her forces not to take their kneeling posi- 
tion till just before the start, for the other crews were 
going to do their work sitting ; she had made sure of the 
legality of her measures by confiding them to the Com- 
mittee in the person of Colonel Carysford, and he had 
found nothing in the regulations to trammel her move- 
ments. Great, therefore, was the wrath of the blues and 
mauves when, the course being cleared and all three don- 
golas in position with the umpire's launch at their heels, 
the pink boys and girls suddenly rose and knelt on one 
knee against their hassocks, gaining thereby double 
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strength to every stroke. As the umpires smiled sweetly 
at them there was nothing to be said against the fairness 
of the manoeuvre. 

When the last bell rang, the pink boat leapt forward 
from the stroke, and for three minutes and eighteen sec- 
onds the six human beings in her became as one heart 
torn with one desire, the thirst for victory. The blue 
boat ran them close for a moment, and Beechey, mad 
with excitement, gave a sharp cry, followed by a mur- 
mur of " most unprofessional" from the irrepressible 
Francey behind her. Claude's quiet, well-timed stroke kept 
the girls from losing their heads, even though Walter, 
forgetting all his Trans-Atlantic calm, went whooping 
wildly down the tow-path shouting encouragement or re- 
proof, like the schoolboy that he was. The pink boat was 
the popular one, and as it neared the winning-post was 
met by roaring cheers, doubled and trebled when it flew 
by at last, half a length ahead of the blue, and as noisily 
received as even the great professionals' race in the morn- 
ing. 

When it was all over, Beechey suddenly made up her 
mind to go home. 

" I am tired," she said, " and my frock is simply soaked, 
and there are fifty thousand things to see to for the dance. 
I will depute you to receive my cup for me, Nina ; I had 
better go. Won't you pull me home. Sir George?" she 
said, suddenly turning to George. "You can have one 
of Uncle Charlie's cigars and a whisky and soda, and 
come down again in half an hour." 

Claude glanced at her in surprise and then looked 
quickly at Nina. She was pretending not to hear, but 
her square underlip was set, and her hand seemed shaky 
from the rowing as she helped Flora Gardiner to arrange 
her dress and smooth down her too curly hair after the 
recent excitement. George, always as wax in the hands 
of a pretty woman if she spoke kindly to him, saw 
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Beechey, with her little head on one side, smiling at him 
as she had done the first day among the hollyhocks, and 
he answered with alacrity, — 

" Of course I will. Delighted I You owe me something 
after keeping me off whisky for a week, don't you? I 
say. Miss Carysford," — he turned to Nina, who still 
pretended to hear nothing, — " I am going to take Mrs. 
Herapath home. Where shall I find you when I come 
back?" 

" I really cannot say," said Nina ; " we are going to the 
Mores' boat-house for tea, you know." 

Beechey took advantage of the colloquy to murmur a 
word to Claude. She meant that he should have the full 
benefit of her bold move. 

" Mine ally," she said timidly, " the eternal petticoat is 
whisking away the wrong man — ^won't the right one take 
his place?" 

" It's no good, dear lady," he said in the same tone, 
" but thanks all the same. It gives one a chance to talk 
to her, at least." 

There was pain in his voice, and Beechey feared she had 
been too bold, and had perhaps only offended him after 
all. As she and George got into a skiff and pulled away, 
Walter Gardiner shook his good fist clandestinely at the 
young man's retreating figure, and whispered something 
in his sister's ear about making a swift and painful end 
for the whole house of Marston. As for Nina, she re- 
covered her composure at once. 

" Thank you so much," she said kindly, as Claude and 
she led the way to the boat-house ; " it was good of you 
to take all that trouble about our gilt teaspoon business, 
as Walter calls it I" 

" I call it a very serious business," he replied, " first be- 
cause you cared about it, secondly because we all cared, 
and finally because it's no joke getting even a dongola 
down to the goal with those bits of paddles, and the 
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whole thing was uncommonly well done. You are as 
good as a professional, any day." 

" How nice of you to say so !" she answered, begin- 
ning to feel something of her old pleasure in having him 
at her side. " You were very severe when you used to 
give me lessons last year." 

" You were so severe about last year when I first saw 
you again this summer, that I understood I was not to 
mention it," said Claude. "You said we must make 
friends all over again, each with quite a new person — 
and " 

*' And haven't we ?" she asked, glancing up at him as 
he walked beside her. 

" No," he said, almost harshly, " we haven't, and we 
don't mean to. You have made a new friend, and a very 
good chap he is, poor old George I And I will keep the 
one I had last year — just to remember sometimes, you 
know. I never care for abridged editions of anything, of 
friendship least of all." 

" Can one not have more than one friend in the world?" 
she asked, rather defiantly. 

People like you cannot," he replied. 
And why, I should like to know ?" As she spoke she 
turned and stopped full in the path, and he had to halt 
and face her. 

He did not speak at once ; he looked first at the clear 
eyes and unkissed mouth, at the face with its strong, fine 
outline behind the stainless colour, at all the radiant 
strength and softness of this human flower in its un- 
touched prime. 

" You will be angry if I tell you," he answered at last, 
" but — here it is " Then he paused again. 

" Well," she said, with a proud droop of the eyelids, 
"I am waiting." 

Then he spoke. 

*' It is not possible to be much with you and not be 
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consttmed with covetousness. One wants to take you for 
one's own, and build a fortress round you, and never let 
another man come within a thousand miles of the sight of 
you. That's why." 

Nina did a strange thing. She seemed neither angry, 
nor confused, nor delightedly flattered, as many girls 
would have been. She slowly raised her head and found 
that he was gazing at her simply and gravely, even as he 
had spoken; there was no flush of passion on his face, 
his eyes were as clean as his soul. 

" Thank you, Qaude," she said ; " it was good of you 
to tell me. We are indeed two new people — ^but, perhaps, 
some day, last summer's Claude and Nina will come back 
and — and be so jolly together again." 

" I think not," said Claude, looking down ; and then 
they were both silent. 

Meanwhile Sir George Marston was leisurely pulling 
Becchey Herapath up to Moulsford. They did not talk 
in the boat, for the little lady was plunged in the depths 
of reaction after her elation in the morning ; while George, 
deprived of the cloak of warm worship in which Nina's 
presence wrapped him, let his chilled thoughts go back 
to his troubles, to Nancy Wicks's letter, and to Maxwell 
Herapath's accusation, a terribly important matter for 
any one, but most of all for a practically ruined man, 
whose only claim to social existence lay in what remained 
of his good name. 

George looked at Beechey from under his eyelashes, and 
stmmied up some pros and cons in his mind. He was 
apparently likely to want all the friends he could find ; the 
man who was now attacking him had treated her very 
badly, if the stories were true ; George remembered that, 
barring a few intermittent snubbings, she had smiled on 
him from the first, and to-day she had been charmingly 
kind, singling him out for her companion at this moment. 
Yes, he would lay the case before her and enrol her among 
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his official supporters. He felt that if she once took his 
side, she would certainly be staunch to it He kept silence 
now, and as he pulled along was choosing his phrases and 
deciding how much or how little she had better know; 
and Beechey herself, rather white and limp, lay back 
against the cushions, and was grateful for the half-hour's 
rest, for the measured plash of the sculls and the murmur 
of the stream beside its banks. 

At last the bows parted the sedges and set the water- 
lilies dancing near the little steps. George held to these 
while Beechey mounted, and then they moored the boat 
and walked up the garden ways together. It was tlie 
perfect moment of a summer afternoon, when a touch of 
dew is on the grass, when the westering sun spreads level 
veils of golden haze from branch to branch of the cedar- 
trees, when the smell of resin floats its warm incense on 
the air, and the swallows wheel and cry far overhead in 
the daylight of the upper sky, even now paling to crystal- 
line transparency where, by-and-by, the stars will hang 
like diamonds seen through silver gauze. 

Every one was down on the river, and the house was 
empty. George helped Beechey to fetch out some cool 
drinks, and they sat down near her favourite spot under 
the big trees on the lawn. 

" This is nice," she said, with a sigh of pleasure. " Are 
you not tired of crowds and glare? I am!" 

" I am, indeed," said George, stretching his length and 
breadth in a deep cane chair. He did not speak again 
till he had lighted the promised cigar and sent two or 
three slow wreaths of visible fragrance floating away on 
the air. Then he poured out his whisky and soda, and 
remarked with conviction, — 

" Do you know, Mrs. Herapath, you are one of the very 
few women in the world who really know how to make a 
man comfortable ? It is a gift, I assure you." 

"No," she replied, "I think it is a sympathy and a 
calculation, a purely selfish calculation." 
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" How do you make that out ?" he asked. " Your 
object must be a very deep one, and you cover up your 
tracks most successfully, I must say." 

" I am glad of that," she said, laughing softly, " but my 
system really rests on a common-sense basis. When do 
you consider yourself the best company?" 

*' Wliat a searching question !" he exclaimed ; " it 
sounds like that Pythagorean riddle, * When is a mouse 
if it spins 1' Am I ever good company, Mrs. Herapath ?" 
he asked, looking at her over the top of his long timibler, 
where some topaz bubbles floated in a little shaft of sun- 
shine. 

Beechey suddenly became very much interested in pull- 
ing out her long gloves across her knee. Finger for finger, 
stitch for stitch she patted and smoothed them together, 
and then sat looking at them as if there were nothing else 
in the world. 

"Do leave those things alone," said George; "you 
know you only carry them as an attribute — you have not 
had them on once this summer. Please say something- 
nice; I gave you such a splendid opportunity just now 
— ^and here it is again — ^am I sometimes good company — 
for you, I mean ?" 

" You flirt r said Beechey in her heart " How hungry 
you are for a little admiration! You shall have it, or 
anything else that can keep you away from my Nina for 
a day or two !" So she raised her head as if unwillingly 
and looked into his face ; his eyes were shining and he 
smiled at her rather beseechingly, as if hoping that she 
would give a kindly answer. 

George, as he really was at heart, an overgrown school- 
boy longing for a kind word or a caress, was quite an 
irresistible creature. It was strange that so much of the 
schoolboy could still exist, enveloped in the outer cover- 
ing of the full-grown egoist, who knew to a nicety how 
much of pleasure or novelty could be extracted from a 
given situation. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Beechey saw the man and not the boy just now; her 
own experiences were not such as to make her merciful 
to masculine weaknesses; that which was her defeat, an 
impossible love, was also her strong armour against any 
toils that George Marston might spread for her, and she 
was resolved that Nina, at least, should not sufiFer from 
a marriage with a worthless man. All this must be an 
excuse for her unqualifiable behaviour at this time. 

" Why do you, of all people, ask such questions ?" she 
murmured, dropping her eyes again on the gloves. " Of 
course you are good company! The best, I think." 

" Oh, I am so glad," cried George, putting down his 
glass and drawing his chair a little nearer. " Do you 
know, I have so often thought that you didn't like me; 
you have snubbed me awfully sometimes." 

" And did you care ?" she asked. 

" It is my turn to say * what a question 1' " he replied, 
carried away as usual by this glimpse of a new woman 
to conquer. " You never gave me a chance of showing 
what I felt, how much I cared 1" 

" I believe I asked for that declaration," said Beechey, 
leaning back and staring up into the tree-branches over- 
head, " so we will rule it out and start fresh." 

"I don't mind," said George boldly; "gamd all I 
There are plenty of other things waiting to be said. Shall 
I begin?" 

" If you like," said the little lady, pulling down a chest- 
nut leaf and laying its green fingers against her white 
cheek. 

" I can't talk so far away," said the young man, and he 
left his chair for her bench, and sat down dose to her. 
Then he stooped over her right hand which was lying 
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on her knee. " What a beautiful sapphire that is !" he 
said; "may I look at it?" 

She raised her hand a little, and he suddenly caught it 
in both his and tried to kiss it. She drew it away quickly, 
remembering who had kissed it last. 

" How unkind you still are !" he murmured. " Never 
mind, I don't mean to be discouraged. How many dances 
are you going to give me to-night ?" 

" One, perhaps, if you are very good — and one more 
at the end if you are still better," she replied. 

" All right," he said, " and six or seven between ! Let's 
write them down I" And he felt in his inner pocket for 
a card. The first thing that came to hand was a letter, 
and he drew it out. It was the one he had received in 
the morning from Nancy Wicks, and it was characteristic 
of him that, after the first shock of anger, he had been 
able to throw that matter off his mind. Even now, though 
the sight of it sobered him a little, it seemed secondary 
to the charming flirtation just begun. He would probably 
not have mentioned it to Beechey at this moment, had 
he not realised in his ill-gotten knowledge of women that 
she, who had suffered so much at Herapath's hands, 
would not only extend her sympathy to a fellow-victim, 
but would attempt with womanly generosity to atone for 
the injury. 

He turned the letter over in his fingers and then looked 
round into her face. 

" Well," she said, " do you really want a pencil ? I 
should think you might manage to remember my existence 
till to-night without making a note of it !" 

" I was thinking," he said, and turned the letter over 
again. 

" That was rash I" laughed Mrs. Herapath. " Did you 
ever try before ?" 

" You are a wicked, beautiful tease," said he, " and I 
was thinking that if you knew what this horrid letter con- 
tains, you would probably kick me out on t\ve syol?* 
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" There's a gcx>d deal of you to kick, and I am a little 
out of practice," said Beechey, first looking at him and 
then at the point of a small shoe sticking out from under 
the edge of her frock. " What is it? Breach of promise? 
Perhaps I can help you to compound." 

" Fm too utterly granite broke," he sighed. " There 
isn't a woman in England who can prove that I am able 
to maintain her. No, it really is something horribly seri- 
ous, and I have been wanting to tell you all day, only 
there's a thundering good reason why I shouldn't." 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Herapath, raising her eyebrows. 
" Then perhaps you had better not." Even for Nina's 
sake she was not prepared to receive tmmentionable con- 
fidences from George Marston. 

" Some one has started deliberately to smash me up, 
Mrs. Herapath," said he after a moment's reflection. 
" It would be a great help if you would let me tell you, 
if you would advise me a little. But " 

" Look here," said Beechey firmly, " you sound as if 
you were telling the truth, and you must know that if 
you want help, and I have it to give, it is yours. But 
please be sure that I can be of some good before you 
speak, for, upon my word. Sir George, I have had to 
hear and see a great many things in this evil world 
that I would far rather have known nothing about, and 
I refuse to let my imagination, which is of value to me, 
be draggled and tarnished except for a real necessity. 
Now go ahead — if you must. Who is attacking you?'* 

"You are a sportsman," said George admiringly. 
"Here goes! Don't be angry with me. His name is 
Maxwell Herapath." 

Beechey doubled over as if she had been shot, and a 
low wail gave the note of her pain. George sprang to 
his feet and stood before her, but her head had sunk 
down on the arm of the bench, and her face was hid in 
her hands. 

" For God's sake, Mrs. Herapath," he said, " look up. 
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Forgive me ! I am not such a brute as I seem — I never 
dreamed you would take it in that way !" 

" Forgive — youf" she said, raising her head and look- 
ing up at him, at the mask of indifference and coquetry 
withdrawn from her features and the plain brand of 
suffering laid there instead. . " You have done nothing. 
It is he — Herapath. Is there no escape from hearing 
some new horror? Oh, go away, and don't listen to me; 
I am saying wrong things. I say them in my sleep, 
tliey tell me." 

He stood looking down at her very ruefully. 

"I wish I had never told you!" he said. "I might 
have known. Oh, I am so sorry!" 

" What a reptile you must think me for talking about 
it!" she said. "The fine women in the stories always 
suffer in noble silence, with such grand results for the 
family circle! I can't — I cry out wlien I am hurt, and 
tlien people are shocked !" 

George saw that she was gradually recovering her 
composure, so he talked on to give her time. 

" If any woman in my family were going to get mar- 
ried," he said, " I know where I would go to find out 
about the man. Not to his relations, with ' reference 
to a clergyman permitted,' as the lodging-house keepers 
say — I should go to the clubs and restaurants where the 
chap eats his dinner and does his talking, and I'd hear 
what the men and the waiters said about him — ^that is the 
way to find out about people!" 

"It is so easy for a woman, isn't it?" said Beechey 
sarcastically. " Can you see Nina and me in our Sunday 
frocks marching up the steps of the Badminton, or the 
Green Room, or into the Beef-Steak Qub, to ask the 
hall-porter about the manners and morals of actors and 
pla)nvrights? We should be so likely to hear the truth, 
shouldn't we?" 

" Why not ?" said George. " The motive would be a 
respectable one." 
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" Motive is the raw material, and the accounts for that 
are kept in Heaven," said Beechey ; " we have to do only 
with the manufactured article known as actions. I don't 
believe in the double-entry system as applied to Hfe. 
There, now that I have found a simile, I feel quite my- 
self again, and I will hear about your troubles without 
any more hysterics." 

*' Well," he replied, " since I have been such a brute 
as to bother you at all, here is the rest of the case. It 
is about some money " 

" Oh, come," she exclaimed, brightening up, " that is 
a relief at any rate!" 

" I don't see it," he remarked, somewhat puzzled. 

" It might have been about worse things — I mean 
harder ones to settle, you know. Well, what has hap- 
pened?" she asked, for he still hesitated. 

" I was dining with Sartoris a few days ago," he 
began, "just looked him up, without any invitation, as 
I often do— he rather keeps open house for his friends 
— and he was not in when I got there; so I mooned 
round his sitting-room, and had a smoke, and then went 
and dressed in his bedroom, just beyond. I saw a cheque 
on the table — I couldn't help seeing it, because it was 
under a box of Savory cigarettes that I took up. I put 
the box on the mantel-shelf, stupidly, and when I came 
out from dressing I found a man in the sitting-room, 
who turned out to be your — I mean Mr. Herapath. We 
talked a bit, and Louis came in late, and we rushed him 
off to dinner and a play, and met my brother and had a 
— 2L little quiet supper — and nobody bothered about the 
cheque till next morning. By the time Louis found out 
it was gone, it had been cashed at the bank, and the 
money taken in gold, a hundred and fifty sovereigns, 
because notes could have been traced. Jolly clever, who- 
ever it was!" 

Beechey listened till he had done, and then nodded 
her head sadly. 
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" I think I can help you a little, after all," she said ; 
" he did that to me once." 

" He ? Do you mean Herapath ?" cried George, a new 
light dawning on him. " Do you think he would actu- 
ally— j/^a/^' 

" God knows," she said bitterly. " I load refused him 
some money once, and a cheque was sent me and he 
copied my signature — ^and cashed it just in that way. 
I thought I had lost it, and only found out the truth 
afterwards, when the publishers refused to give me 
another. The money had been taken in gold then. How 
does he propose to fasten it on you?" 

" He has done so, most successfully," George replied. 
" Do you mind reading this young woman's letter ? She's 
the niece of Sartoris's landlord, and is always in and 
out of the men's rooms." 

Beechey took the letter and read it through in silence. 
She was too profoundly troubled even to smile at the 
grotesque wording. 

** Pleasant, ain't it ?" said George, when she looked up 
and gave it back to him. 

" I was wrong just now, it's as bad as it can be," she 
answered ; " these people have swallowed the story 
whole. I think — " she went on very slowly, " I think 
I see what ought to be done. Perhaps I can bring a 
little pressure to bear and get the money restored and 
clear you at once of any connection with it. If I don't 
succeed, then you must sue him for libel." 

That is what Claude said," remarked George. 
Let me try my plan first," said Beechey, rising ; " I 
would give anything to keep it out of Court. And 
now it is very late, and you must go and do colley to 
the scattered flock, and bring them all home for me 
directly! We must think of nothing but this blessed 
dance till to-morrow morning!" 
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CHAPTER XIV 

** I WONDER what she means by moral pressure," 
thought George, as he jumped into the boat and pulled 
quickly down stream in the clear twilight. " What 
an odd creature she is, and how lucky that she has 
taken a fancy to me just now! She is clever too, 
sharp as a needle — I will keep quiet and leave it in 
her hands for a bit," And then he fell to comparing 
Beeclicy and Nina in his mind, wondering, if both 
were dowered and both were free, which he would choose 
to marry. Well, it would be Nina of course — any fel- 
low in his senses would do that, but Beechey would be 
wanted in tlie background of life as a kind of navigating 
lieutenant, and she would fill up the chinks delightfully 
if the wife wanted to go home for a week or two. Then 
a shiver came over him at the thought of married bond- 
age, as if its cold chains were on his wrists already, its 
heavy yoke on his neck. Was it possible that he, the 
confirmed coureur, who had never stuck to one woman 
for three months yet, was going open-eyed into double 
harness, pulling beside the pole all day, walking meekly 
into his appointed stall at night — vowing, in fact, to lie 
down and rise up, work and play, eat and sleep beside 
one woman for the rest of his life? He felt sick and 
chilly at the prospect, and yet his financial position now 
was so hopeless that nothing but a rich marriage could 
save him from bankruptcy and what to him was worse — 
work. He liked Nina immensely, and she was fresh and 
beautiful enough for any man to fall in love with. Yet 
he had been beside her all day and had not once felt the 
unseen spark leap from her to him and go dancing 
through his veins in electric waves of delicious irritation; 
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le was far more attracted by Bcechey, and but for other 
x>nsiderations of a very pressing nature, he would have 
ihrown himself for a week or two into the enchanting 
i)usiness of a real " affair" with her. 

" The married ones are always more alluring," he mur- 
mured. " I suppose the natural consequence of a 
ivoman's belonging to one man is to make her madden- 
ingly attractive to all the others. How funny I shall look 
in the character of a jealous husband! They won't be 
able to play many tricks on me, I fancy — there is not one 
that I haven't learnt the use of ; besides, she's a thunder- 
ing good girl, and will be as straight to me as — I'd like 
to be to her ! One ought to go into training for this kind 
Df thing a bit earlier, I'm afraid!" And he sighed de- 
jectedly at the prospect of his own reform. 

It was nearly half-past seven, the last race had been 
rowed, and people were drifting rapidly away from the 
river in the direction of food and evening frocks. Girls 
Bvere anxiously asking themselves whether the lost wave 
could be restored to their hair in time for the first waltz 
it the Carysfords; men were looking at their watches 
and growling in undertones about hard ludk, and poor 
chaps who had been kept at it all day not being allowed to 
dine in peace and smoke on verandahs till bedtime. 
George pulled in at the Mores' boat-house and saw that 
there were still a few people wandering about the lawn; 
one group consisted of Nina Carysford talking gaily with 
Canon Marston and his wife. George recognised them 
at once, and with some dismay. He was puzzled to ac- 
count for their acquaintance with Nina, and hesitated as 
to whether he should face them boldly or run away. The 
exploit of which he boasted to Claude had signalised his 
last meeting with his relatives and was unfortunately 
somewhat recent. He would have much preferred to fly 
back to Moulsford at once ; but Nina was evidently wait- 
mg for him and he could hardly leave her to get home 
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alone, so he drew up to the boat-house steps, and w 
immediately hailed by a box of matches thrown at hi^ 
head with much precision from a rose-bowercd window 
just above him. Both the toy window and the steps 
looked away from the house and were invisible to people 
on the lawn. He glanced up quickly, prepared to return 
the fire, and saw Francey gazing down on him with a 
face of great concern. 

" Geordie, we're nabbed !" he cried, " taken in our own 
snare, at least in Mrs. More's, and there is no escape! 
She introduced them to Miss Carysford, and Miss drys- 
ford has asked them to her dance to-night ! For Heaven's 
sake, let me go out through here into your boat and let's 
row back to Branxholme's ! We may feel fitter to cope 
with Aunt Caroline after dinner. I cannot face her on 
weak tea and cucumber sandwiches, I can't indeed !" 

" Hold on, France," said George, laughing in spite of 
his annoyance. " Isn't there some other way out of it? 
I must row Miss Carysford home. Can't we turn this 
defeat into a victory?" 

He was standing up in the boat, holding to a projecting 
beam ; his head came up almost to the level of the win- 
dow, and even Francey, who had no artistic perceptions, 
could not help noticing how handsome he looked, his tall 
figure swaying with the boat, his dark head bare and his 
eyes full of fun and kindness, as they generally were 
when th(iy rested on his younger brother. 

" Better bolt at once," replied the latter ; " these stodgy 
old parson chaps always get believed in the end, and God 
knows there's enough to say about both of us." 

" I've a little story to tell too," said George, " if it 
comes to that. If our jolly little set here is going to 
kick out any members of our family it won't be you and 
me, France. I know something about Aunt Caroline^ 
and I've kept it till I wanted it. I think I'm going to 
want it now." 
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"What is it?" said Franccy. "If it's two-handled I 
ibouldn't mind having a shy at her either." 

** You chatter so," said George ; " better keep it back 
till the moment comes. And I should rather like to con- 
ciliate the old man if I could. The truth is — I had no 
time to tell you this morning — I'm in a horrid hole my- 
self, and want all the help I can get. Hullo, they're com- 
ing this way I Just look out I" 

Francey darted to the door and came back in an in- 
stant 

"Yes," he said, "they are coming down with Miss 
Carysford. I heard her offer to drop them on the other 
hank. You say you want to conciliate them? Now's 
your time ; I have just thought of it !" 

"What?" cried George. "You'll have to be jolly 
quick ; their voices are coming nearer." 
Francis leant out and pointed to the steps. 
" That second one is loose," he said ; " push it a couple 
of inches this way, and it will drop under the first foot 
that touches it. Aunt Caroline must go down to reach 
the boat — they'll send her first — she'll come slap into your 
arms, and we'll make her think you've saved her lifel 
Look sharp !" 

" The same little devil you always were, France !" said 
George, and he pulled in to the steps and deliberately car- 
ried out his brother's instructions. Then Francey's head 
withdrew inside the window; but George called him 
back to tell him to bring his evening clothes up to Mouls- 
ford when he and Claude came on later, since he could 
not get back in time to dress for dinner at home. Then 
George pushed forward a little, and by the time he had 
got the skiff into position he found himself smiling up at 
Nina, who stood a little in advance of the new-comers on 
the rustic landing-place. 

" I am afraid I kept you waiting," he said penitently, 
pretending not to have noted who her companions were. 
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" I was not sure you meant to come back at all," she 
said, her face lighting up with the pleasure of seeing him 
again. ' 

" I think this is your aunt," she added, and Mrs. Mar- 
ston suddenly stepped forward on recognising her 
nephew. 

'* Why, George," she cried, with that inexplicable pleas- 
ure that people will evince on meeting relations, however 
unsatisfactory. 

** My dear aunt !" exclaimed the family black sheep, 
with only a very slight exaggeration of her delighted 
tone. Then he held out his hand, with a very grand air, 
to help her down the steps ; she took the hand, descended 
the first step with all her skirts catching on some edge of 
plank behind her, then slowly turned sideways, dropped 
her weight with a jerk on the second step, and, with a 
shriek and a splash, fell head foremost into George's quite 
ready arms. It was fortunate that he had steeled him- 
self for the shock; as it was, he nearly sank under it, 
and to his dying day never understood why the boat had 
not capsized. It rocked madly, sending quite a wash 
across the calm stream, and a sudden measured thump 
on the boards of the boat-house told George that Franccy 
was doing a little war-dance all by himself. George 
gently ungrippcd Aunt Caroline's arms from his neck, 
and made her sit up against the cushions, and smoothed 
out her wet frock, while Canon Marston and Nina, very 
much alarmed, asked each other incoherent questions 
about how it could possibly have happened, and blessed 
George for his presence of mind, and said each in their 
own hearts that Mrs. Marston certainly was a little stout, 
but she must be even heavier than she looked to go 
through the planks like that I As for the heroine of tlie 
tragedy she would hardly loose George's hand enough to 
let him get hold of the sculls, and kept repeating with 
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tearful gratitude, " Oh, my dear boy, where should I have 
been without you ? What a mercy you were here !" 

George felt no remorse at receiving these unmerited 
praises. His score against her was long and heavy, an4 
when he smiled kindly back into her eyes, he was saying 
to himself, " T fiat's all right I They'll uphold me through 
this Herapath devilment anyhow." 

He pulled the laden boat quickly down to the Swan 
Inn, where Mrs. Marston was disembarked with care, 
the Canon shaking his nephew's hand warmly as he fol- 
lowed his spouse on shore. 

" I hope you will be none the worse, Mrs. Marston," 
said Nina, as she and George put out from the bank, 
" and we shall expect you as soon after nine as you can 
come. You had better order a fly here at the inn !" 

Then they both settled to their sculls, and began to 
work seriously, for it was late. Their position was not 
favourable for conversation, but George made a remark 
as soon as they were well out in the stream. 

" How kind of you to ask them to the dance I Did you 
know the Canon was my uncle ?" 

She glanced back at him over her shoulder as she 
answered, — 

" Yes, of course I did ! Besides, he was at college with 
my father. Daddy loves to see his old schoolfellows." 

" I am so glad," said George, with much candour. 
"Uncle Robert has always been awfully good to mc, 
though I have given him no end of trouble sometimes. I 
didn't always hit it off with my aunt, but I think that was 
my fault, and she has forgiven me now, I hope I" 

" She ought to !" exclaimed Nina. " Look out, you'll 
be into that house-boat !" 

And as he hastily locked over his shoulder he said to 
himself, "There's nothing like foresight! If they do 
begin to talk about me, the girl will tell them how nicely 
I spoke of them both !" 
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Then they talked no more, and both thought of many 
things as they worked their way home against the cur- 
rent. The day had been a long and exciting one, and even 
Nina felt that she would be glad now if it were over. 

" I am just dead, Beechey !" she cried, as she dropped 
into a chair in the comer of the dining-room, where a 
score of small tables were already set with flowers and 
fruit and beautiful old silver for the dance supper. 
Bccchey was putting the last touches to the dainty show, 
and looked very tired too. 

" Have a little fizz," said Beechey. " I put a half-bottle 
on the ice for you long ago. It will pull you up for 
your dressing, poor child I" And she moved to find a 
glass. 

" You dear thing," exclaimed Nina, " you do think of 
everybody, and you've done all this hard work by your- 
self." 

" No, Aunt Mary helped, and the servants have been 
very good. I think it will all go splendidly — but I am 
pretty nearly done, too !" 

The cork of the champagne bottle came out with a pop 
and two little glasses were filled half way. 

" Mayn't I have something too?" said George, putting 
his head in at the door. 

Beechey turned round in undisguised disipay. 

"Oh," she said, "are you there? Do you know, un- 
happy man, that there is no dinner left for anybody? 
Not so much as a knife or a fork is to be touched in this 
room !" 

" I don't care a bit," he said ; " but if you people mean 
to dance all night, after such a day as this, without a 
meal to bridge the hour, there will be two sick headaches 
and a quarrel to-morrow. Take my word for it I" And 
he boldly seized a plate of sandwiches from a table and 
brought it to Nina, who, too tired even to laugh, was 
sipping her champagne in silence. 
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** Pirate !" cried Beechey, " put that back ! See what 
a hole it leaves on that pretty table I" 

" Its absence will leave a worse hole in a much more 
important place, which I shall mention boldly if you 
drive me to extremes I" he answered. " Now, Miss 
Carysford, begin! That wine will go to your head if 
you don't eat something. Come, Mrs. HerapathI" 

The sandwiches went first, and then some cold chicken, 
and George, despising fizz, had his everlasting whisky 
and soda, and the three were much comforted and curi- 
ously drawn together by the contraband meal. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The elders of this family knew their places, and had 
gone upstairs to dress half an hour before, having had 
their dinner without waiting for the erratic juniors. 
When the first guests came, Mrs. Carysford, looking 
opulently fair and pretty, had to receive them alone, for 
the Colonel was smoking his cigar and keeping George 
company while he dressed in his room, where the arri^^ 
of Claude and Francey when the ceremony was proceed- 
ing threatened to produce a serious " tabag^e." 

The first strains of the band and an imperious message 
from the rulers of the house brought the quartette ttmi- 
bling downstairs in great haste to find a few couples al- 
ready flying round the room ; among them Beechey, who 
had twisted up her hair anyhow, and had slipped into the 
old white lace frock which she could do up in the dark, 
so as not to deprive Walter Gardiner of the first dance. 
She did not lose by the sacrifice of the elaborate new 
gown which was lying on her bed at this moment in 
sterile splendour; poor Walter thought she had never 
looked so charming or danced so divinely, and as she and 
the boy floated round the room in the " Boston" that he 
had taught her, her cares slid away from her and she too 
felt young and happy like the rest. She had little personal 
vanity and so few claims to regular beauty that other 
women did not regard her with jealousy ; she knew that 
among beautiful women she would barely pass muster, 
and did not trouble her clever little head to try and rival 
them ; it was enough for her that some one she liked or 
loved should be present ; for that was the sunshine which 
made her g^ve out light. She knew that it made no dif- 
ference if her delicate neck and arms went bare of oma- 
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ment, whether her frock came from Paquin or were the 
humble work of her devoted little maid ; her feet were as 
light as falling rose leaves under her flying skirts, and if 
her hair came loose — well, she could run upstairs and put 
it right in a moment. 

When Nina and Flora Gardiner came into the room 
together she felt quite a thrill of pleasure at their loveli- 
ness. The American girl, faultlessly dressed, looked like 
a hot-house flower, while Nina, bathed and refreshed, 
with shining eyes and heightened colour, and the new- 
bared splendour of her neck and arms, sailed into the 
room like a goddess just granted her immortality. 

George came forward without a word and passed his 
arm round her waist, and they floated away together, 
driven before the music like spray before the wind. The 
intoxication of music and the night and youth was upon 
them, and if Nina's heart was leaping up to the one so 
near it, neither was that undisturbed. The spark had 
needed some nursing, but it was lighting now, and 
George felt that he would have nothing to complain of in 
tliat way. 

" There they go," said Colonel Carysford to himself 
as they passed, and Nina sent him an indulgent smile 
from over her partner's shoulder. " He is a pleasant boy 
and I like him, but I wish I knew more about him and 
why he is always so hard up. That place of his is a big 
one— eight thousand acres ought to bring in a decent in- 
come. I must ask Robert Marston about the mortgages." 

For the Colonel clearly saw where Nina's heart was 
going, and, having brought her up to rely on her own 
judgment in most matters, he had very little hope of in- 
fluencing her opinion now. His wife was just greeting 
the elder Marstons and casting about in her mind for 
suitable acquaintances to whom she could introduce them ; 
as they were strangers she could not leave them to take 
care of themselves in her sociable little crowd, but she 
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could not give up much of her own time to the task. As 
the Colonel came up she slipped aside, thinking to hand 
them over to him. 

" How are you, Marston ?" he said cordially, for he was 
the most hospitable of men. " I am so glad you and Mrs. 
Marston turned up to-day." 

" It was so kind of your daughter to ask us," said the 
Canon's wife. " I hope she is not overtired with her 
day's work ?" 

"She does not look so, does she?" Nina's father re- 
plied, as the girl whirled past. " She is dancing with 
your nephew, you see." 

" So I see," said Mrs. Marston, rather stiffly ; her re- 
cent gratitude had somewhat cooled down already. 

The Canon here chimed in, for he was a generous man, 
and had no desire to hurt George's credit unnecessarily. 

" Miss Carysford looks as if she were enjoying her- 
self," he said. ** I had no idea George could dance so 
well." 

"He does not spend much time at home, does he?" 
said Colonel Carysford. " I forget the name of his place 
up in your part of the world." 

" Oh, Mortmills?" said the Canon. " Well, it is really 
only his in name as it were. The mortgages are so heavy 
and the property has depreciated so greatly that he does 
not get more than a small income off it now." 

" And he is fearfully extravagant," remarked George's 
aunt. 

The Colonel looked troubled. 

" Oh, come," said George's uncle, who had grasped 
something of the situation, " he is no worse than many 
others. He will settle down as he grows older." 

" Come into my snuggery, Marston, and let me give 
you a cigar," said the host in a low voice ; " I want to 
talk to you about something." So Aunt Caroline was led 
to a seat, and the two men disappeared. 
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The first hesitations were over, and Mrs. Carysford's 
dance was " going" famously. Every one was in a good 
temper, there were enough young men to go round, the 
music was excellent and the champagne first-rate, and 
the moment had come when the tired hostess could sink 
into a chair and contemplate her work with satisfaction. 
Several of her young people were wandering about on 
the lawn enjoying the delicious coolness, others were in 
the supper-room, and the band was being refreshed, so 
there was a little lull in the gaiety. Among the couples 
out under the stars and the tree-branches and the coloured 
lamps were Beechey and Claude, discussing the rights 
and wrongs of a story which Beechey liad learnt and 
which she meant to write some day. 

These two looked more or less like all the others, but 
they belonged to that little battalion, the advance g^ard 
of humanity, who wear no special uniform, but know that 
they are there to do the thinking for the rest. Claude and 
Beechey could dance and talk and laugh with the crowd, 
but at some slight signal the bright beneficent tyrant that 
inliabited each his house of flesh would leap to his throne 
in the brain and make the eye his beacon and the tongue 
his trumpet call; and after that there was neither man 
nor woman, but only two brave pleasant spirits a-poise 
on the edge of the world, discoursing of all it held. 

" I am afraid you are wrong," said Beechey, " and I am 
not sure that I wish you were right. Her conduct, if she 
was innocent, carried heroism to the point of bad taste." 

" And if she were guilty," said Claude, " where would 
the heroism be?" 

" Now that shows want of breadth," she replied ; " the 
guilt or the innocence of such a woman as Lilian Holmes 
are minor things, and only ponderable as they affect those 
long ten years of patience that came after. What woman 
in her senses — and this was a clever woman, remember — 
would allow herself to be treated like that unk3$ ?h? were 
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turning it to expiation for her o\yn soul ? unless she could 
think when she looked at the man, ' Not you inflict this, 
but God, Whose hand / turn to the cleansing of a stain?' " 

" You have dropped a stitch," said Claude ; " we must 
go back. How can you say that any woman's guilt or in- 
nocence—on that point — are minor things? It seems to 
me that the first and last and only question turns on that 
entirely." 

" And do you mean to say," cried Mrs. Herapath, " that 
the fact of her having yielded to an overwhelming temp- 
tation when she was young, and eager, and full of love 
that her elderly husband didn't ever dream of wanting or 
valuing, would make you look upon her as a fallen creat- 
ure after years and years of heavy suffering had been 
willingly borne to atone for it? Why, I should go out 
of my way to know that woman — she is an honour to us 
all." 

" I should not want my wife to know her," said Claude ; 
" it is one of those things that one must draw hard-and- 
fast lines about, you see." 

" You would object to her being introduced to Mary 
Magdalene on the same grounds, I suppose?" Beecliey 
inquired with fine scorn ; then suddenly changing her tone 
she went on, as if pleading the cause of some one dear to 
her, " You see, Claude, it is like this. You good men 
start life on a misapprehension; you say all women are 
good and pure, the wicked ones are bad by accident — 
they are a disease, the other is the normal thing. I will 
take unto myself a wife in my own good time, and she 
will not have any passions of her own to regulate, the 
needs of her nature must simply form the complement to 
mine. When I am disposed to be affectionate then she 
must be a-fiame ; but when I am absorbed in business or 
feel dyspeptic and below par, then let her beware of 
bothering me with sentimentality ! A good woman never 
can have a temperament !" 
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" I do not see what it has to do with me if she has," 
said Qaude. " I should never acknowledge the fact in 
my dealings with her. We cannot govern the world from 
the basis of temperament, and the sooner it bums out or 
regulates itself, the better." 

" Heaven help Mrs. Claude Cobhouse I" said Beechey 
fervently. "And Heaven spare you the misfortune of 
finding your ideal, for she is going to be a monster ! Tem- 
perament ! Why, man, every woman worth the name rep- 
resents the triumphs or the defeats of temperament! 
The word has been misused till it has come to have base 
meanings only ; but the thing itself, the wonderful hidden 
springs, the stored forces of heat and light that come out 
in the blue eyes or the brown, in the dark or the golden 
hair, the inner fire that shines up till the body is just a 
transparency showing a mother, or a lover, or a saint — 
it is all temperament, the thing we each of us give our 
children in the first moment of their existence, the dowry 
of our very selves to them, or of some other long buried 
self which has run blindly through our veins all our lives, 
and finds its resurrection in our posterity. This is what 
matters, what gives us our colour !" 

And its experiences, actions, effects," said Claude, 

are they to count as nothing? It seems to me that they 
are all we can judge by, after all." 

Not a bit," she insisted; "get the measure of the 
creature first, find out its uses, and then help it to act 
rightly, if you can. Honey is good and gold is precious 
— ^but try what honey makes of your claret, and fancy 
stuffing a pillow with sovereigns I" 

" More stitches dropped !" said Claude. " Where did 
we leave Lilian Holmes ?" 

" Where you leave most women in your cruel narrow 
judgments," she answered, " out in the cold. I am going 
to say something that will make your hair stand on 
end " 
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He raised his head and looked at her. They were alone 
on the green sward and the moon shone down full on his 
clear eyes and fair serious brow. 

" Go on, dear lady," he said ; " it was kind of you to 
prepare me." 

" Well," she continued, a little hesitating now, for 
tyrant mind would speak and slave heart feared greatly 
to lose a friend, " I am convinced that what you good 
men call purity, is in its essence an accident; that is to 
say, ninety per cent, of the unfallen women in the world 
would have been vanquished by a stronger love had they 
been capable of feeling or inspiring it. What is marriage 
but the yielding to the first temptation with which it is 
possible to treat ? We call it virtuous to marry, and so it 
is; but when the almost impossible is asked — ^that the 
first passion should live for ever or that no other should 
enter its house after it is dead, and when the human 
creature still full of life cries out that it cannot commit 
suicide, that it is not God, to grant the impossible — ^then 
good people like you shake their heads and say, 'Oh 
dear, how dreadful! Another nice woman come to 
grief!'" 

" Well," he replied slowly, " what would you have us 
say ? Do you think the accidental purity you speak of is 
any the less sweet for being unwilled? It is the one 
thing we will have at any cost." 

"And you would never forgive a defection in your 
wife, even if she atoned for it by ten years of suffering, 
like my poor friend?" she asked. 

" Never," said the young man. " Besides, from what 
you tell I believe honestly that Mrs. Holmes had nothing 
to atone for. No one ever connected any scandal with 
her name. She accepted that situation, and carried out 
its terrible conditions because she had the streng^ of 
perfect innocence to help her. There is no force like that, 
I am certain." 
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" You make up for your scorn of the crowd by your 
worship of the few you pick out to idealise," said Beechey 
rather sadly ; " but it is hard on the crowd, you know." 

" You are not one of the crowd," he replied, " and there 
is no need to idealise you." 

" Thank you," she said. " I was afraid after being so 
frank that you might want to send me flying with all the 
other little grey sheep. I should be sorry." 

You must not call yourself that," he said quickly; 

it distresses me. You dear women talk so airily about 
these things, and you don't know how strongly we feel 
about them. You are as white as a snowdrop, dear little 
friend." 

" God knows," she answered. " I may have been ; but 
a snowdrop that has been through the fire — it isn't white 
any more." 

" Yes, it is," he said. " Don't make any mistakes about 
that. It's the whiter for its tribulation — in the eyes of 
God Who made it. He does know." 

Beechey gave a kind of cry. 

" Oh, you happy, happy man, with your faith like a 
saint's and your heart like a boy's, and your clean good 
life before you I What wouldn't I give to be where you 
are now ?" 

" Come, then," he said ; " it is but a step," and he held 
out his hand. 

Beechey waved it silently aside. 
There's only room for one," she answered bitterly. 

You will find it hard even to make standing room for 
Mrs. Claude when she comes along ! It will take a very 
good and clever woman not to fall — ^and fall soon — from 
such a pedestal !" 

" We are getting personal, aren't we ?" he said. " Come 
down the avenue and have a look at the churchyard in 
this moonlight, and then we must get back to the house ; 
the band is beginning again." 
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" Nothing like contrasts in this life," she laughed. 
" Wouldn't you like a little waltz among the tombstones?" 

'' It is a most enchanting place/' said Claude, " and the 
atmosphere is distinctly sociable! All the little tomb- 
stones have gone crooked, and lean up against each other 
talking about us, I know! And the tall cross and the 
Georgian urn are always trying to look over the hedge 
into the garden and see what we are doing! It must 
be so pretty in this broad moonlight. I shall write an 
article on it, I think." 

" You are not above making * copy,' I see," said 
Beechey ; " perhaps you will get more than you think. 
I am sure I saw a white dress flutter past the lych-gate." 

" I did not see," said Claude, " but I am a bit near- 
sighted, you know." 

Perhaps this was fortunate, for Claude could not have 
made " copy" out of what he saw as he and his com- 
panion came out from under the trees, and entered the 
pretty bit of garden ground where the Moulsford people 
planted their dead and gathered flowers. It was a green 
hollow, with a tiny Norman church in the centre, and 
high lilac and privet hedges closing it in on three sides. 
The fourth had a low parapet and looked down on the 
river. Everything was flooded with moonlight, the har- 
vest moonlight that is almost sunshine; the music from 
the house came floating fltfuUy on the air. A man and a 
woman were standing near the parapet, partly shaded by 
the hedge, but the woman's white dress showing clearly 
against the green. She was looking up into the man's 
face as he stood close before her ; Beechey saw him sud- 
denly catch her in his arms and strain her to him with the 
roughness of passion — the black sleeve showed dear 
against the white of the dress — and then the man bent 
his dark head down to the face on his breast, to the neck, 
to the arms, raining wild kisses on the beautiful thing that 
he held. The shadows were too black and the lights too 
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sudden for the faces to be clear, but Beechey recognised 
the man and the girl at once. She took Qaude's arm and 
made him turn in the other direction, and they walked 
away in silence till they had passed the gate and were 
out under the trees of the avenue again. 

Who was it ?** asked Claude in a changed, harsh voice. 

Francey Marston and the bow stroke of the * blues,' 
I think," Beechey replied with a gasp ; " rather pretty 
girl with reddish hair, don't you know ?" 

Oh," said Claude, with a world of relief in his tone, 
I am glad of that! I thought she was wearing blue 
to-night — I suppose the moon made it look white." 

Most extraordinary effect on colours— changes every- 
thing," murmured Beechey; "besides, you just told me 
you were near-sighted, didn't you ?" 

When Colonel Carysford and his guest returned to the 
drawing-room, people there were too much occupied with 
their own amusement to notice that the host looked very 
grave indeed. Poor Canon Marston had suffered a good 
deal in the interview, between his desire to do the best 
he could for George's character and the natural honesty 
which forbade him to let his old friend give his daughter's 
future into the hands of a rake and a spendthrift. His 
unwilling answers to the Colonel's questions had taught 
the latter all that he wished to know, or rather, much 
that he was very sorry to learn, and Canon Marston's 
kindly excuses for his nephew, his pleadings about 
motherless boys and inherited tendencies, had precisely 
their true value in his friend's eyes. Colonel Carysford 
quite understood the situation, and while he was thankful 
for the loyalty of his friend, looked forward with grave 
apprehension to the task which now lay before him, of 
inducing Nina to dismiss her ineligible suitor. He felt 
some pangs of the intellectual conscience which punishes 
us so unmercifully when we have made fools of. our- 
selves ; for since Sir George Marston of Mortmills, with 
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his eight thousand acres (vide *' Landed Gentry of the 
Northern Counties") had come on the scene, the G)lond 
had certainly not discouraged his visits, and had once 
or twice deliberately left the game in his hands by carry- 
ing off other visitors in an opposite direction. Besides, 
he liked the wayward George, who was clever enough to 
have made himself extremely amiable to Nina's father, 
and he was honestly sorry to find that the young man 
was what the world would call " a bad lot." 

The Colonel twirled his white moustache and tried to 
feel very fierce. He knew that a battle lay before him, 
though there had been no mention of an open engagement 
yet. He resolved to carry his point at all costs, even that 
of wintering abroad, if it were necessary; and he was 
already shivering in imagination, away from his dear 
fires and deep chairs, when Nina and George flew past 
him, carried as it were on a wave of triumphant happi- 
ness. It shone in both their faces and seemed to be 
dancing in their feet. Nina smiled at him as she whirled 
by, the radiant smile of the woman who knows that she is 
loved, and is so proud and happy that she wants to tell 
all the world all about it. 

When the dance was over, George found himself stand- 
ing for a moment near his brother. 

" How goes it, kiddy ?" he inquired. " Have you faced 
Aunt Caroline yet?" 

" Rather," replied Francey. " I pretended to see her 
suddenly, made one dive across the room, and — ^kissed 
her. I did, indeed, George, and it's no lie to say I did 
it with tears in my eyes! Ask Flora Gardiner, she was 
looking on ! I said, * My own dear Auntie, I longed so 
for a sight of you that I had to come home for a day or 
two !' ' Why, my dear,* says she, believing it all, * to 
think of that ! And how well you are looking ; and how 
did you know we were here, of all places ?* That was a 
facer, so I looked at her with my soul in my eyes (you 
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;sk Flora Gardiner), and I said, ' How can you ask such 
question? 'I always know where you are!' And then 
he asked me to lunch to-morrow — ^and I took her in to 
upper, and got her a plate of food that it will take her 
n hour to get through— and I said I was engaged for a 
uadrille with the curate's wife — ^and here I am !" 
" Lying with ' fluency, fervour, and zeal,' ' laughed 
reorge ; *' but look out, you'll be caught some day, and if 
he finds out you've been laughing at her, she will want to 
ay you alive, young man I" 

" She won't catch me out this side of the grave," said 
'rancey, "and on the other, I guess she'll have quite 
tiough to do to look after her own affairs. If she isn't 
in extenuating circumstance for a little lying, there never 
nras one !" 



CHAPTER XVI 

The " blessed dance," as Beechey called it, was done 
with at last, and the languors of reaction lay heavy on 
all the household the next morning. Mrs. Herapath 
suddenly shook them off at the sight of a letter which 
came to her bedside with the belated tea. It was in her 
husband's handwriting, and the contents solved a prob- 
lem which had threatened to be a knotty one when she 
contemplated it a few hours earlier. She had made up 
her mind already that she must go through the ordeal of 
an interview with Maxwell, for she had promised her 
help to George, and felt convinced that the only way in 
which she could render it would be by a personal appeal 
which might even have to take the form of a serious 
menace. She held more than one weapon of that kind 
in her armoury and had hoped to regain her own inde- 
pendence, in time, without incurring the odious publicity 
which their use would entail. After what she had seen 
last night she had to confess that her unavailing attempts 
to draw George Marston away from Nina had been 
fruitless ; Nina loved him and he knew it ; the announce- 
ment of their engagement must be a matter of a day or 
two at the most, and for Nina's sake now she was bound 
to do what she could to help him. Her husband need 
not know that she would hesitate long before telling 
the world any ugly story about himself, even if the 
revelations were to help Nina by showing that the man 
who accused her betrothed of a base crime was un- 
worthy of credence or ordinary respect. She was almost 
sure she could frighten Herapath into a rehabilitation of 
George without in any way compromising her own fu- 
ture course. But a difficulty had presented itself with 
158 
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. regard to the interview. What excuse could she give 
for trying to see her husband? how persuade him to 
meet her without appearing to desire a reconciliation? 
Colonel CzrysioTd would protest against his coming to 
Moulsford, and had warned her that if she had a meet- 
ing with him, unwitnessed by a third person, it might 
injure her chances of obtaining a separation should she 
decide to ask for one later. Great was her relief when 
in very few words Herapath informed her that a com- 
plication had arisen as to the copyright of a play which 
she had written and placed in his hands for disposal 
some time before. There was a chance of selling it at 
once, but the forms must be gone through. Would she 
meet him at the office of a certain solicitor who managed 
ber theatrical affairs, or would she send him a power of 
attorney to act as he thought best? She made up her 
mind to go to town, and, unwilling to have the matter 
discussed in the family, dressed quickly and ran down to 
the Post Office herself to send Herapath his answer. 

"Meet you at Wilson's three to-day," was the mes- 
sage, and after it was sent she walked leisurely home, 
thinking of how to account to Nina for what must be a 
soKtary expedition to town. 

Nina was in a silent mood this morning. Beechey rec- 
ogmsed the defiant withdrawal from sisterly communion 
or caress which is the instant instinct of the girl who has 
been clasped for the first time to her lover's heart. When 
Nina, after the late breakfast, wandered out on the lawn 
saying that she felt stiff, and thought she would go out 
in the punt for some exercise, Beechey followed her to 
the door and asked if she wanted anything in town, as 
she herself would run up by the 12 train, she thought. 
Nina, absorbed by the desire to be alone, hardly an- 
swered her, and there was only the Colonel left to deal 
^N^ith. He, good man, offered to bear his niece company 
i^ she would only wait till the 1.30 train — ^he had the 
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Regatta committee affairs to wind up this morning. 
Bcechey was inwardly thankful that he had, and said 
she was afraid she must take the 12 — it was theatrical 
business, and that could not wait She did not escape 
from him altogether, however, for he insisted upon 
knowing which train would bring her home, and said 
that he should probably meet her on the platform at 
Paddington in time for the 6.15 down. 

If Bcechey had been careless how she looked the night 
before, she made up for it by the attention she bestowed 
on her appearance to-day. There must be no loose joints 
in one's armour when one goes among foes; no robe 
of kindness will be thrown over our little defects. Be- 
sides, as this subtle woman knew, there is a silent com- 
pliment in letting a man see you just a little short of 
point-device. It is like giving him your left hand, a 
salutation officially recognised as a caress. So Mrs. Hera- 
path was very particular about the " hang" of her pine- 
brown linen skirt and jacket — about the tea-roses pinned 
into her mauve silk shirt, and the exact tip which must 
be given to the brown straw hat with its purple ane- 
mones above the soft brown hair. The old lace round 
her throat was held in place by a couple of fine jewelled 
violets, and the delicate gloves and tan shoes were the 
pink of freshness and fit. All through her dressing 
Bcechey was going over her arguments and deciding 
exactly what to say to Herapath. She would go through 
with the business at the solicitor's, she thought, and 
then would ask him to let her have ten minutes' con- 
versation with her husband, presumably on the matter 
in hand, in another room. Nothing wQuld be more natu- 
ral. If ten minutes did not suffice, twenty would; and 
she could go and look up her dear Nancy Russell for tea 
and meet her uncle comfortably at Paddington. But all 
the time that she was thus laying out her afternoon there 
iwere very stern little lines on each side of her mouth. 
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and the last look in the glass was one of anger from 
under knit brows, as if she saw her enemy there. 

Perhaps her fierceness was a little worked up in order 
to overcome the flutter of fear which was quite percep- 
tible at her heart. She was a timid woman in reality, 
and had none of the natural taste for flghting which 
would have sent the blood joyously to Nina's cheek had 
hers been this campaign. Beechey saw the rights and 
wrongs of a question clearly enough, till she was face 
to face with the criminal of the piece. Then, suscep- 
tibility to personal influence, an exaggerated fear of 
seeming hard, above all her own desire to believe that 
her adversary was less bad than she had made him out 
to be — all these weaknesses made the result of any con- 
test somewhat doubtful, and she knew t|iat she must 
guard against them. Do what she could to suppress it, 
the flutter was still there when she jumped down and 
paid her hansom at Mr. Wilson's door, and five minutes 
of solitary waiting in a dingy ante-room only increased 
her nervousness. 

At last an oppressed-looking clerk put his head in and 
asked her to "step this way," and in a moment she 
found herself in the presence of three men, who rose as 
she entered. Her husband was standing with his back 
to a very bright window; the other two persons were 
Mr. Wilson and Arthur Buckleigh, the manager of the 
Crescendo Theatre. To tell the truth. Maxwell Hera- 
path was almost as nervous as his wife, and felt greatly 
relieved when Beechey, having shaken hands with the 
other two men, nodded to him as if they had parted that 
morning. This was not the circle in which she wished 
to have her domestic perplexities discussed. 

" I suppose Mrs. Herapath is acquainted with the 
terms of Mr. Buckleigh's proposal?" said Mr. Wilson, 
looking across to Herapath. 

" I have only this moment come up from the coun- 
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try," Beechey interposed, " and I am sorry to say I have 
not had time to go into the matter ; would you mind just 
telling me again?" 

After a quarter of an hour's excursion into the matter, 
during which time Mrs. Herapath had chiefly listened, 
only putting one or two questions, she suddenly sat up 
straight in her chair and delivered an opinion with great 
clearness. 

" It is a perfectly impossible proposal. I am amazed 
that Mr. Wilson should ask me to consent to it." 

" But indeed, Mrs. Herapath, you are quite mistaken," 
said the suave Buckleigh ; " it's an arrangement that 
we constantly make with our authors, and we find it 
works very well." 

I have no doubt you do," said Mrs. Herapath dryly, 

but that is not the question just now. The question is 
whether I am to let you take my play — ^six good months' 
work — and drop it into a drawer for two years and pay 
me a hundred and fifty pounds if you find another that 
you like better by the end of that time." 

" Oh, we should probably produce it long before that 
date," replied Mr. Buckleigh ; " the limit of two years 
is quite a usual period for managers to claim. You see. 
wc must take off a successful piece to make room for 
a — ahem — doubtful one ! * Streamers' is going very 
strong, and is good for quite three hundred nights, I 
fancy." 

" It is an odious piece," said Beechey hotly ; " the bad 
woman has no business to be on the stage at all and 
nobody looks at the others ! It will not run three weeks." 

"Oh — come, I say," interrupted Herapath, "that's 
pretty hard, isn't it, Buckleigh, considering I am part- 
author." 

" I suppose Mrs. Herapath resents the intrusion o£ 
another collaborator," replied the imperturbable man* 
ager, with his best smile. 
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" Nothing of the sort," said Mrs. Herapath. " I have 
earned the right to say what I think about plays, whether 
they are written by members of my family or — or the 
Archangel Gabriel. But really I did not come all the 
v/ay from Goring in this heat to discuss ' Streamers.' 
If you are so happy about it, Mr. Buckleigh, why do 
3-ou want 'Northern Lights' at all? I am not in any 
hurry to part with the play." 

So, seeing that she knew what she was about, the 
men began to talk seriously, and it ended by Buckleigh's 
giving a cheque at once and promising either production 
or a fairly large forfeit within a year. Then came the 
crucial moment. Herapath was the first to rise, saying 
that he must catch a train. He had no desire to be 
the one left to see Beechey downstairs, and Buckleigh, 
as he knew, had some private business to transact with , 
Wilson. Beechey was fortified by her little encounter, 
and looked at her husband quite calmly as she said, — 

" Can you give me ten minutes, please ? I want to 
talk to you about something if Mr. Wilson will allow 
us to remain?" 

" With pleasure," said the solicitor. " Will you take 
Mrs. Herapath into the other room ?" he continued, turn- 
ing to Herapath. There was no escape for that gentle- 
man, so he followed his wife reluctantly into the dingy 
parlour outside. 

" Well ?" he said, looking at her curiously as she turned 
an3 halted in the middle of the room. For appearance's 
sake they usually made some sign of greeting in public, 
but it was three months since they had spoken alone 
together. 

Beechey had resolved on a very bold stroke. She 
could argue from precedent as to what Herapath had 
done in the matter of the cheque. 

" It was no good," she said, looking him straight in 
the face ; " they were all marked sovereigns." 
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" What on earth do you mean ?" he said with a rather 
sickly smile and a sharp twitching movement of his 
right hand which she well knew. 

She went on in low tones, as if she were ahnost a 
confederate, — 

"It was so stupid to play the same trick twice. Why 
on earth couldn't you find some other way? And at the 
same bank too ! You are an idiot !'* 

" It wasn't the same," he said in a quick whisper. 
"Hopkinson's is Westminster; this was Midland." 

" It doesn't matter," she replied in the same tones of 
scornful sympathy. " You paid Martin's bill that same 
afternoon, and she saw the mark and brought the sov- 
ereigns to me. I had told her to be careful, you know." . 

Martin was the one servant left in the pretty flat 
whence Becchey had fled, and she periodically sent her 
mistress some extremely muddled little accounts for 
items unconnected with her erring master. Beechey's 
whole attack was a piece of consummate acting and had 
succeeded beyond her wildest hopes. Some play of eye 
or mouth gave Herapath warning. He suddenly moved 
towards her with trembling lips. 

" You cursed little cat I" he hissed ; " it's all a lie, a 
confounded lie. You've been trying to entrap me !" 

" Look !" said Beechey, and she held out two gold 
pieces on the palm of her glove. He snatched at them 
and held them up to the light. A distinct cross had been 
scratched in the head of the dragon in each, the work 
of Beechey's nail scissors that morning. "You have 
trapped yourself," she said sternly ; " there is no need 
for me to take that trouble. Give me back the coins — 
or keep them if you like — ^you have paid out a good 
many more of the same kind." 

The boldness and suddenness of her statement con- 
fused the man, and he did not see some fallacies in the 
circumstances related which would have presented them- 
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selves triumphantly had he been innocent. Beechey 
thought it wise to appear as if she still wished to screen 
him. 

" What are you going to do?" she said. " That charge 
against Sir George Marston must be withdrawn, for 
if he takes it into court for libel you'll be exposed at 
once." 

What do you want?" cried her husband roughly. 

You hate me like poison — ^you left me, saying you 
would never speak to me again, and now you come 
back. Is it to gloat over my troubles? Can't you let 
me go to the devil my own way ?" 

" I don't mind," she said, with a little shrug of the 
shoulders, "only don't say 'gloat' — ^that's Adelphil 
And I want a little warning before you openly join Satan 
— ^just time to take your name off my card, you know." 

" I suppose you think that is smart," he said, coming 
closer to her and the grey hue of his face taking an 
unearthly tint. " Did you hear me say that I have an 
appointment? I will go and keep it if you will let me 
pass." 

" Maxwell," she said in a changed tone, " you will do 
something else first. You will go to every single creature 
who has heard you say that George Marston took that 
money, and you will eat humble pie, and say that you 
made a mistake — and you will say the money has been 
returned, through you — and you will return it too; oh, 
you can always get money from Buckleigh, and there's 
the advance on this new piece, which can go to make it 
up — and that is what will employ your afternoon. Other- 
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Otherwise?" he asked with some coolness. 

Otherwise — I too have an appointment — ^with Sir 
George's lawyer." 

"You have fallen in love with Marston, I suppose," 
he replied. " I ought to warn you that it is ruin to any 
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woman's reputation to be seen with him. But there, you 
never went in for having a reputation, did you?" 

" It must have been robust indeed," she cried, " if it 
survived the contact with yours. Well, when are you 
going to begin ? I will take you to speak to Nancy Wicks 
first if you like. I can cash Buckleigh's cheque on the 
way — not in sovereigns — and oh, dear, I needed the 
money so! But if I don't go and see you pay it you 
never will; and I'll give the hundred and fifty gaily not 
to have to speak to you about it." 

" You are a nice dutiful wife !" he exclaimed^ goaded 
beyond all patience by the brutality of her scorn. 

She turned on him like lightning. 

" Don't ever dare to use that word again," she cried; 
" it means a woman who is married to a man, at least. 
And you " 

" Do you want to make me kill you?" he said between 
his teeth. 

'* No, because you would have to touch me. Oh, you 
have betrayed me into anger and vulgar quarrelling — 
you always do. And I never can lose my temper like 
a lady. Come, we must finish this. The bank is close 
by; we can walk to Rorke Street from there." 

He had to follow. After all, as Beechey reflected rue- 
fully on the stairs, she was spending a hundred and fifty 
pounds to save him from disgrace. It would have cost 
her less to let George Marston attack him openly. Her 
husband might well follow her quietly, for her quixotic 
championing of George's cause was making things 
smooth for himself first of all. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^r ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

On the morning of the same day George, his friend, 
and his brother were having an early smoke under the 
Branxholme verandah in the cool clear dawn. They 
were still in evening dress, and had only returned from 
the Moulsford dance half an hour before. Going to bed 
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seemed out of the question, in the broad summer day- 
Ught, and they had decided not to try it, but to take a 
dip in the river and a nap in a hammock instead. 

" I think," said Claude after a long pause, " that you 
had better go and see Sartoris. It is not fair to him to 
wait any longer." 

" Fair to him ?" asked George, puzzled ; " you mean 
not fair to me, surely?" 

" Fair to him," said Claude. " You and he have been 
friends, and you say he has always been awfully nice 
to you; and it's pretty rough on the man to have to 
think that you have played such a blackguardly trick as 
that on him." 

"Rough?" said Francey; "it's a treat to losing the 
hundred and fifty — that's rough luck, if you like." 

"And how dare he think such a lie at all?" cried 
George, taking no notice of his brother's remark. 

Remember who has told him the story," put in Claude. 

That man Herapath spends his life in making lies look 
probable behind the footlights; he'll have staged the 
whole thing so perfectly that poor Sartoris couldn't help 
taking it for real." 

" I wish to God I had known what was in his mind 
that day they came down here I" groaned George. " I 
could have made things lively then. But I'm in still 
better training now — could smash ten Herapaths in an- 
other hour or two; let's go and find him this morning 
and have a row !" 

"That was the one right thing to do at first," said 
Qaude, "only it seems to me that you are in a manner 
pledged to Mrs. Herapath to leave him alone and let 
her have the first shot. You shouldn't have told her, 
George ; these are not women's affairs — they don't know 
how to conduct them — ^and they are better kept out of 
them." 

" Disgustin' bad form, I call it, Geordie," said Fran- 
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cey. "Why she's the chap's wife, ain't she? Besides, 
she'll rat — I'll bet you anything you like she will— go 
over to the enemy body and soul and take all your bloom- 
ing little confidences with her!" 

" Rubbish !" said Claude sternly ; " she's as staunch as 
they make 'em!" 

" You both seem to agree that I did wrong in telling 
her," said George, looking from one to the other with 
sullen defiance. " Bet my boots you'd both have done 
the same in my place! However, we'll take it out of 
her hands now. I'll write her a note telling her not to 
do anything till I've seen her again, and then we'll go up 
to town and see Louis — ^and I rather think we'll stumble 
over Herapath in the course of the day." 

The note was written and given to a servant with 
instructions to send it on to Moulsford by messenger 
at once. She forgot it for two hours and then with 
great calmness dropped it into the pillar box on the 
other side of the road. 

Sleep overtook the writer and his friends at last, and 
they only got away from Goring by the 1.30 train. Col- 
onel Gary s ford saw the three young men walking 
quickly along the platform, he being comfortably set- 
tled in his place. He basely screened his face with his 
newspaper as they went by, having no wish to talk to 
George to-day. He was travelling third class, as he 
always did, and they jumped into a first-class carriage 
without any tickets. The guard knew them and smiled, 
waiting till they were in before he started the train. At 
Paddington they were quickly lost in the crowd, and the 
Colonel breathed more freely. 

" There's some gentlemen with Mr. Sartoris, ma'am," 
said Mrs. Wicks's maid-of-all-work who opened the door 
to Beechey and her husband when they reached the house 
in Rorke Street. 

"Oh," said Beechey, somewhat taken aback; then, 
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turning to Herapath, she said, " You had better go up 
and ask him if he can come down a minute. I will wait 
here." 

There was a dreary little den, with glass doors open- 
ing into the passage, where Wicks kept his accounts, 
and his lodgers their hats and overcoats. Mrs. Hera- 
path sat down here and her husband went upstairs slowly 
and reluctantly. He heard voices in the sitting-room and 
softly tried the handle of the bedroom door, thinking 
to wait there a moment before facing Louis. The inter- 
view with his wife had been disturbing, and he needed 
to collect his thoughts and choose his words now. 
Beechey had not given him time to think of a probable 
story, and he decided that the best thing would be to 
make Sartoris believe that George himself had restored 
the money. Beechey had kept the notes, intending to 
hand them over to Sartoris herself, as if acting under 
her husband's orders when the two came down together. 
She would mention no names, Herapath felt sure, and 
Louis would not dream of doing so. As for Nancy — 
she and her relatives would believe what Louis believed, 
and the whole affair would be hushed up. 

Maxwell Herapath found the luxurious bedroom too 
warm, so he threw up the window and stood for a mo- 
ment before the mirror putting his tie to rights, and 
giving his pale shining nails a little polishing with some 
weird utensil from the armoury of silver on the dressing- 
table. Then Sartoris suddenly opened the door and 
looked in as if to find out who was there. Herapath 
thought the visitors had left. 

" My dear Louis," he began with nervous bluster, " the 
most absurd thing has happened ! That scoundrel George 
Marston has given the money to my wife to bring back 
to you ! She's waiting — good God I" 

One glimpse he had of a tall form and dark furious 
face behind Sartoris. Then there was a scuffle, a rush 
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across the room to him, an agonising pain at his throat, 
where his hands tore madly at fingers that only dosed 
the tighter for his struggles, while eyes full of frantic 
hate were looking down into his ; then other men threw 
themselves on his assailant ; there was a scream, and then 
a rain of warm blood darkening sight and sound. 

He tried to twist himself away, and they fell together, 
he undermost and striking his head against the iron 
fender. But he knew nothing of the cut it inflicted, for 
consciousness was already gone. 

George stumbled to his feet and stood, swaying a little 
in the Ict-up of reaction, looking down at his foe. 

" Look after your brother," said Claude to Francey 
roughly, " and bring me some water — ^brandy — anything 
— quick I We must get this man round." 

He stooped to lift and turn the dead weight on the 
floor, Sartoris coming to his aid. They got Herapath 
almost into a sitting position, and then his head fell back 
against Claude's arm. His eyes were open and glassy, 
the pupils enormously distended; one side of the face 
was striped with blood, and so was the torn collar; and 
on his throat, strained backwards in bony nakedness over 
Claude's arm, five or six deep red marks had ceased to 
spread and were turning purple already. 

Claude suddenly looked up at Sartoris. 

" Lock the door," he exclaimed ; " didn't he say his 
wife was here?" 

Louis rose and shot the bolt in the door leading to the 
stairs ; as he turned from it he saw Mrs. Herapath stand- 
ing in the other. She was staring at her husband in a 
trance of terror. Suddenly she ran forward and, stoop- 
ing down, looked close into his face. 

" Can't you do something?" she wailed, sinking back 
on her knees. "What has happened? Is he going to 
die? Oh, he is not going to die! I had not forgiven 
him; I had been so horrid all this morning I Maxwell, 
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Maxwell !" she screamed into his ear, ** it's all right, it's 
all over; I'll never say another word about it. Oh my 
God! Is he dead? He doesn't hear me I" 

It is said that the spirit withdraws but slowly from 
the house of its flesh and hovers near, long after the 
doors are closed. If so, Beechey's relenting came not 
too late. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Then the woman awoke. Pushing Sartoris aside, 
Eeechey put one arm under her husband's back and threw 
the other round his body. As her hands met, the right 
clasped the wrist of the left. Claude felt the weight lift 
from his arm; for one ghastly moment the dead man 
stood upright breast to breast with his wife, his blood- 
stained cheek against her forehead, her hands gripped like 
white iron round his body; then, with the strength that 
women only have once in their lives, she laid him gently 
on the bed and* fell forward like a snapped tree across 
him. Claude was helping her by that time with the limp 
hopeless limbs. He came and touched her shoulder and 
she tried to look up. 

" Come," he said, " come, I will see to him ; how could 
you do such a thing?" 

" Undo my hands," she panted, " I can't I" 

He found the twisted fingers and gently loosed them 
from their prey. She gathered herself up at once, drew 
a pillow under the head, found Sartoris with water and 
linen at her elbow, and began to wash the pulseless tem- 
ples where the lines already seemed pen-drawn on grey 
wax. Then a stranger was standing on the other side 
of the bed, and it was she who undid the stained shirt 
for him ; she noticed how he crumpled the yellow satin 
coverlet as he stooped and laid his head on the man's 
breast. There was silence as they all listened with the 
doctor's listening; and when he raised his head he would 
not meet the woman's eyes, but turned and struck a 
match, and held it close to those staring ones on the pil- 
low, first to one and then to the other, mercilessly, harm- 
lessly close. The match burnt his fingers, and he blew it 
172 
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^ut in a hurry and neither looked nor Hstened any more, 
but motioned to Sartoris to come with him into the other 
toom. 

Beechey looked round into Claude's face and read the 
truth there. She sank down on her knees with a cry and 
hid her face against the coat-sleeve, while her head 
rocked from side to side under her hands clasped above it. 
The little fingers, tightly twisted, looked to Claude like 
so many cries of unspeakable pain. 

"Don't, don't, dear Beechey," said he, stooping over 
her and trying to make her lift her head ; " it is too — ^too 
awful that you should have had to be here 1 Come away ; 
let mc take you home." 

Oh, you don't know, you don't know," she wailed. 
I see now I had always hoped for better things — ^and 
now it is all over — ^and I brought him here — ^as if it had 
been a trap — ^and nothing can ever be made up or ex- 
plained " 

"It was not your fault," said Claude desperately; 
" you must not blame yourself. It was far more mine — 
I brought them together." 

Beechey turned and looked up at him, still holding to 
that motionless black sleeve. 

" It was my fault, it was my fault," she cried ; " I 
ought to have been able to help him — ^no woman is worth 
a rap if she can't be good for two I What right have we 
to keep straight for ourselves and go along thinking we 
are saints and martyrs and God knows what, while some 
poor soul is panting and stumbling behind, and fighting 
fifty temptations that we don't know the names of, and 
calling out to us to stop and wait for them, and help — 
and we won't, we won't ! No decent woman behaves like 
that — and I did! I always did! And I've got it to re- 
member all my life ! Look at his poor face ! I can't bear 
It, I can't bear it!" she moaned, and she began to weep 
at last. 
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Then the strange doctor came and touched Claude on 
the shoulder, saying in low tones, " You had better get 
the lady to come away if you can, now. There is no good 
in her staying just at present, and she can come bade 
later, you know." 

So Claude put his arm round Beechey and made her 
rise up, and led her out of the room weeping pitifully. 
The sitting-room seemed full of people, but she looked at 
none of them; and at the door Claude found motherly 
Mrs. Wicks, who carried the poor little lady away to 
another room and let her cry unchecked, only soothing 
her in her homely v/ay by saying every kind thing she 
could think of about " poor Mr, Herapath, such a nice 
quiet gentleman too !" 

So, considering what his life had been and barring the 
untoward circumstance that his last speech was an im- 
penitent lie, perhaps Beechey *s husband was not alto- 
gether unfortunate in the manner of his death. 

He had been loved by Sartoris. When the latter came 
out of his bedroom and found George sunk together in 
a chair and Franccy standing helplessly beside him he 
spoke very sternly to the younger man. 

" Take your brother away, Marston. I can't trust my- 
self to look at him. And don't tell me where you arc 
going — I'd rather not know; hell be wanted soon 
enough. Take him away, I say." 

George looked up with a haggard face. 
Did I— did I kill him ?" he asked in a dazed way. 
No," said Claude loudly, " the skull was fractured by 
the fall. It was a mere accident that you were not under- 
most." 

Francey glanced at him g^tefully. The doctor was 
seated at the writing-table, and Sartoris stood beside him. 

" This is what I have written," said the doctor, and he 
handed a sheet of note-paper to Sartoris; and then he 
continued, evidently for the benefit of those presenty 
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" death was caused by the fall against the sharp iron of 
the fender. The fall was a heavy one. It is not in my 
province to say how he got it. There are marks of vio- 
lence on the throat, but they could not have resulted in 
death without other symptoms of strangulation." 

If anything were needed to convince us that death, as 
it comes to us now, is an error, an accident, an end for 
which we were never created, and a thwarting of all the 
natural purposes of that creation, it would be the extraor- 
dinary tumult and surprise that it brings, the agitation 
and horror, grotesque were they not so pitiably sincere, 
which it inspires in the beholders. We do not speak of 
specialists, of course, soldiers and doctors and hospital 
nurses, but just the ordinary rank and file of living be- 
ing^. As an accident it is probably less painful to the 
victim than many others ; but the dislocation it causes in 
our affairs, and the dismay with which it inspires mere 
indifferent onlookers, seem to point to two facts — namely, 
that it is a violation of the original laws of our nature, as 
well as an extremely important crisis in our spiritual 
destiny. 

Q)lonel Carysford, having looked in vain for his niece 
at Paddington, got into the 6.30 down with some dis- 
satisfaction at the irregular ways of women in general. 
He hated travelling alone, and would have liked Becchey's 
cheery companionship in the long hour and a quarter 
which the authorities make us lose on that most beautiful 
of lines. When he reached home, Nina was standing at 
the gate with a telegram in her hand. 

" Oh, father," she cried, " haven't you brought back 
Beechey? or the pheasants I asked you for? I've abso- 
lutely nothing the least nice for dinner 1" 

" Who's coming to dinner, puss ?" asked her father, 
taking the paper from her. 

" Oh — Sir George Marston and his brother — ^and Mr. 
Cobhouse," she said with a little hesitation. 
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The cloud which gathered on the Colonel's brow at the 
first name was swept away by an expression of surprise 
and dismay when he read the telegram, which ran thus:— 

"Accident to Herapath feared fatal. Come at once 
fetch Mrs. Herapath at 14, Rorke Street, Cobhouse." 

The Colonel read it twice and then handed it to Nina, 
who read it and looked up in surprise. 

" How on earth did Beechey come to be there?" she 
said ; " their flat is in Kensington." 

" I care more for the shock to Beechey than for fifty 
fatal accidents to Herapath," said her father savagely. 
" What outrageous bad luck that poor girl has ! What 
in the world took her up there to-day? Man has been run 
over or got a bicycle smash, I suppose, and they've taken 
him to some friend's house." 

" We must go up at once," said Nina. " I know 
Beechey. H he dies she'll break her heart about it." 

" Get me some food and the ' A.B.C.,' " said the Colo- 
nel wearily ; ** there's nothing for it but to go straight 
back again. I think there's an eight something up. You 
had better take a bag, for we can't possibly get home to- 
night." 

So Mrs. Carysford was left to entertain any stray 
visitors who might appear, and Beechey's uncle and 
cousin came to seek her at Sartoris's rooms. 

Louis had refused to have his friend's body removed 
from where it lay, and Claude, anxious to prevent Mrs. 
Herapath from looking on it again, took matters into his 
own hands and insisted upon her coming away, either to 
her own or a friend's house. She preferred to go to the 
former, the poor little home which she had not entered 
for some months now. So Claude took her there, silently 
hoping that there might be no distressing meeting in store 
for her, but feeling that it was a wise step for her to take 
possession of whatever properties might be left there. 
To his great relief the person who opened the door was 
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the faithful Martin, who had braved many disagreeables 
in order to look after " all those pretty things of Mrs. 
Herapath's" through the irregularities of the succeeding 
administration. Beechey was speechless with emotion 
and fatigue, and Martin induced her to lie down, and 
got her some tea, which Claude made her drink. Then he 
motioned to the maid to come outside for a moment, and 
in the dim passage he told her what had happened and 
asked her point blank if Mr. Herapath had had any vis- 
itors staying with him lately or was expecting any one 
now. 

Martin looked at him suspiciously at first and then de- 
cided on frankness. 

" No, sir," she said ; " Mr. Herapath had been away 
from home a good deal more of late, and please, sir — ^you 
know I only stopped for Mrs. Herapath's sake, till she 
made up her mind what to do with her things ; I meant 
to leave directly she took them away. It wasn't the place 
for a respectable girl, I know." 

" I am very glad you did stay," said Claude. " Mrs. 
Herapath will need you now. Colonel Carysford will be 
coming later, I think, and I will come back with him. 
Tell her so if she asks where I have gone." 

Claude got back to Rorke Street just as the Colonel and 
Kina drove up to the door, and he sent them on to 
Kensington at once. He felt that the person who would 
most need his own help at this juncture would be George, 
and, on hearing that he had gone to his brother's rooms, 
followed him there with a heavy heart. The whole affair 
was a very ugly one, and it might end in a trial for 
manslaughter if Sartoris gave the authorities his view of 
the case. 

Francis Marston's rooms were empty, and after wait- 
ing there a little, Claude wrote a few lines, saying that if 
he could be of any use to George they must send for him 
either to Goring, where he would return the next day, 
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or to Bailey's Hotel, where he would put up for the night 
as there was no question of getting away from town thai 
evening. 

Then he hurried back to De Vere Gardens to see Colo- 
nel Carysford and give him the right version of the 
affair, for he remembered that Mrs. Herapath could know 
nothing of what took place before she entered the room, 
and he felt almost sure that she had not witnessed the 
struggle between the two men. 

He found the Colonel with a very shocked face, walk- 
ing up and down the little drawing-room. He greeted 
Claude with evident relief. 

How is Mrs. Herapath?" asked the latter. 
She's quite quiet," replied Colonel Carysford. " Nina 
is with her — women want women when they are in 
trouble. Now tell me the whole story. I liave hardly 
been able to understand what happened yet." 

" I am not sure that I do," said Claude very despond- 
ently, '* but I will tell you all I know. It seems that 

Sartoris " and then he stopped, remembering that as 

yet Colonel Carysford had not heard of the accusation 
brought against George, and that there was no reason 
for his doing so. 

" Well ?" asked the Colonel. " I know those are Sar- 
toris's rooms ; but how on earth did my niece get there?" 

" That I cannot say," Claude replied ; " all I can tell 
you is that Herapath had made Sartoris believe a pretty 
blackguardly story about George Marston and seemed 
inclined to spread the calumny farther." 

What was it about ?" asked the other man. 
Oh, a question of money, I believe," said Claude 
hastily ; " and it seemed the straightest thing for Mar- 
ston to go and speak to Sartoris about it and clear it up— 
and he asked me to go with him, and his brother joined 
us. When we got to Rork Street Sartoris would hardly 
us. When we got to Rorke Street Sartoris would hardly 
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refused to shake hands. George was horribly hurt at 
first " 

" Hurt?" cried the Colonel; " do you mean to say he 
didn't knock him down ?" 

" He would have in a minute, I suppose, but the first 
impression was just pain. I saw the tears in his eyes. 
George is an odd kind of man, you know." 

" Odd indeed !" exclaimed the Colonel with a snort of 
scorn. Claude went on. 

" * Well,' George said, ' Louis, you've been told a — a lie 
about me, and you've chosen to believe it. It would have 
been more like you to give a man a cliance of clearing 
himself before you condemn him ; but you didn't, and so 
I've come to take it — you've got to hear me out, anyway. 

That man Herapath ' And just as he had said that, 

we heard some one in the next room, and Sartoris opened 
the door to see who was there. Of course it was Hera- 
path, and his first remark, in a loud voice, wa^ something 
insulting about George. We all heard it where we stood 
in the sitting-room, and George made a rush for the bed- 
room — and there was a scrimmage — ^and then they both 
fell, George and Herapath ; Herapath's head came against 
the iron of the fender — and he fractured his skull. I 
think he lived a few minutes, but he was dead when the 
doctor came." 

" Good God 1" said the other man, greatly impressed, 
" how awfully sudden 1 Not much time there for putting 
his accounts in order, and I take it they wanted it. But 
I do not yet understand how Beechey came to be there !" 

" They say she came with him," Claude answered. 
" She suddenly appeared in the room just after he fell. 
She was horribly upset, poor thing." 

Colonel Carysford seemed to be thinking. Suddenly 
he turned in his walk and said, — 

"Cobhouse, I wish you would tell me — was that a 
calumny— of Herapath's?" 
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It was, sir/' said Qaude, looking him straight in the 
face. 

"Ah!" said the G>loneI with something like disap- 
pointment. Then he went on, "And this catastrophe— 
I suppose it was all fair play ?" 

" You seem to forget, sir," said Cobhouse quietly, " that 
Marston is a friend of mine." 

" I beg your pardon," said G>lonel Carysford, " I had 
no intention of saying anything offensive about him. But 
all the same," and he came and smiled kindly on his 
junior, " I think he is more fortunate in his friendships 
than you are." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Maxwell Herapath's death was duly ascribed to ac* 
cidental causes, and George Marston's culpability in the 
matter was not brought forward. To tell the truth, he 
lost greatly by his enemy's sudden end, because it pre- 
cluded all possibility of a complete refutation of the ugly 
charge made against himself. Every motive of generosity 
and pity — ^and he was not without these — ^would inter- 
vene to deter him from blackening, even by a just state- 
ment, the memory of Maxwell Herapath in the eyes of 
Louis Sartoris. This man mourned him in the bitter, 
silent manner of the modem Englishman, angry with 
himself for feeling the loss so deeply, furiously rancorous 
against the destiny which had inflicted it on him. Too 
honest to hold George Marston guilty for what was, 
finally, the result of an accident, he yet felt that it would 
be impossible ever to meet him calmly; and he broke 
away from all his habits of life and went abroad, in tlie 
hope of finding new interests and distractions. 

George could only talk matters over with Francey, who 
was probably a bad counsellor, and immediately made up 
his mind also to disappear for a season. Herapath's death 
had impressed him with a sort of terror, and he could 
not shake off the horrible consciousness that he had 
wished to kill the man, and that, in any case, Herapath 
would not have left the house alive. The accident of the 
fall seemed a mere trifle, and he could not believe that he 
should not be finally brought to accotmt for the act which 
he had, during those few insane moments, meant to com- 
mit It was all so clear to himself — ^how was it that 
others seemed to see nothing? As for Claude, and 
Beechey, and Nina, who was Beechey's cousin; he felt the 
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most complete repulsion from seeing any of them again. 
They were all connected more or less with Herapath and 
his frightful end; he could not think of them without 
remembering everything, and a dull nausea seemed to fill 
his mind in connection with the whole subject. His pas- 
sionate love scene with Nina, an experience which would 
colour her life for years to come, was already forgotten, 
and not a beating of his heart answered to the sound of 
her name. Everything had suddenly become stale, dis- 
tasteful, menacing, and his instinct was to break away at 
once from all the persons or scenes connected with the 
odious affair. 

Francis lent him a small sum of money, and, but for 
most important affairs of his own, would gladly have 
accompanied him to Monte, whither George was bound, 
in the hope of having a little luck at the empty tables in 
the off season. 

" Much better do as I do, France," said George, as he 
bade farewell to his younger brother — ^"go away and 
don't write I What's tlie use of formalising an engage- 
ment by breaking it off? Girl jolly soon finds out what 
you mean by bolting !" 

" Some girls," replied Francey moodily; " but Emmy's 
not that sort. Gets it out of you in black and white to 
start with, don't you know. Emmy's a jolly clever young 
woman, but I shan't marry her before I have to. She 
can just wait." 

"What's the girl to me?" asked George savagely. 
" There isn't a woman in the world I ever want to see 
again, or a man either, I think, except you, kiddy. Come 
along as soon as you can !" 

Cut Francis gave him hi^ opinion with much candour. 

" All the same, I think you are a fool to run away," he 
said ; " the thing will blow over ; there's nothing for you 
to be frightened of, and you are losing the chance of 
making a jolly good marriage. I'm pretty sick about it ; 
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Moulsford would have suited me down to the ground 
to come and stay at 1" 

" I daresay," George replied, smiling in spite of his 
attack of blue devils. " As for the good marriage — I 
don't know! I've heard old Carysford's going a bit 
rocky — ^been speculating — ^just settled something more on 
his wife — that looks bad ; and as for you 1 Oh, you arc 
just the kind of chap to have stopping in one's house, 
aren't you? Not much, kiddy I No dear, nice boy of a 
brother-in-law dancing rotmd Lady Marston if she ever 
turns up ! I know you I" 

" I expect Emmy'U be Lady Marston in the end, 
Geordie," was Francey's answer to this onslaught. " You 
are going too hard to last I What with whisky and that 
beastly green Chartreuse you're always drinking, you've 
pretty well smashed up your constitution, and now you're 
going to Monte, of all places, with murder on your con- 
science! No accounting for tastes, is there? Ta-ta; 
pleasant journey !" And Francey smiled up into George's 
face as his brother leant out of the window and the train 
began to move. 

George only laughed at Franccy's abuse till the words 
about murder came. Then he cursed him freely, and 
threw himself back on the seat as the train steamed out of 
the station. 

So when Claude came to Francey's rooms the next day 
he found them deserted, and could get no trace of George, 
not so much as an address to which letters could be for- 
warded. As the few that came for the absent one were 
generally summonses or unpaid bills, his indifference on 
that matter was perhaps natural; but Claude felt more 
hurt than he would avow at the desertion and the silence 
of his old schoolfellow. He had never acknowledged to 
himself that George filled any part in his own life, and, 
before his manliness had bid him quit repining over 
Nina's choice, had felt bitter and angry with his lucky 
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rival. But he had looked this feeling in the face and 
known it for the low thing it was, jealousy. Then came 
an hour or two of aching humiliation, a sharp struggle 
with the inner forces, and the enmity had been put aside. 
If he could not have the love he coveted and needed, tliat 
was no reason why he should have and harbour a base 
hate which belittled him in his own eyes. 

The relation with George had been one where Claude 
thought he received nothing and gave everything, sup- 
port, guidance, something even like pity. He was not 
conceited, but he had a steady conviction of the superi- 
ority of the life methods which it had been his luck or 
his merit to follow, and from this resulted a touch of 
hardness in judging of others less virtuous or less for- 
tunate than himself. Without the saving grace of a 
warm heart Claude might have been in danger of becom- 
ing a Philistine. When he found that he really missed 
George's companionship he tried to put it down to disin- 
terested anxiety for his friend's welfare. That Qaude 
was genuinely disinterested was shown by the fact that 
at first he did not see any advantage to be reaped in 
George's absence from the society of Nina Carysford. 
Claude had an impression, almost amounting to a con* 
viction, that the two were engaged, and it was only as 
time went on and nothing was said on the subject that 
he began to imagine he must have been mistaken — mis- 
taken perhaps in Nina's quiet putting aside of his own 
outspoken love. When this thought came to him he 
sprang up as if in answer to a call. Was it possible — 
heavens and earth! — was it possible that there was 
nothing between her and Marston — that she had expected 
Claude to speak again, to speak more explicitly? He 
felt dazed for a moment at the suddenness of the light, at 
the instant resurrection of a hope buried for dead. Once 
more he went back in his mind over every circumstance 
of the weeks on the river when the sharp-edged happi* 
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ness of conscious love pushed up into his life. Those 
two were always together; yes, but so had he and Nina 
been the year before, in cheery careless friendship. He 
remembered the scene in the moonlit garden of the 
churchyard, and the cold pain it sent to his heart till 
Beechey identified the lovers under the trees. Ah, per- 
haps Nina was free still; he might speak still. Why 
had he not realised it before? why had he been losing 
this all-precious time ? He would go that afternoon and 
see if they had arrived in Lennox Gardens, where they 
were always due at the beginning of November. 

To Nina the last few weeks had been one long strain 
of disappointment, daily and almost hourly renewed. 
Just at first, in the horror of Herapath's sudden end, in 
tlie many things to be seen to for Beechey, Nina told her- 
self that George was staying away out of tact and good 
feeling. Beechey knew little and Nina nothing of the part 
he had played in the final tragedy; and Colonel Carys- 
ford, who had learnt something of it from Claude, was 
only too thankful not to mention George's name at all. 
It suited his wishes entirely to let that disappointing 
young man drop out of their circle for ever. But as the 
days went on and George made no sign Nina suffered the 
silent agony of the proud woman who has laughed at love, 
fought against love, been vanquished by love at last, only 
to receive neglect and scorn at his hands. This silence 
was eloquent of both. When in her misefable sleepless 
nights the vision of George's face would bum itself a 
place in the darkness, when her skin seemed to tingle 
anew under the wild kisses that had stung to life all the 
animal forces of her nature, which till now had slept 
behind the bars of refinement, civilisation, and self- 
respect, then this good and pure girl suddenly found her- 
self pa)ring the price of her humanity. The very perfec- 
tion and fulness of her womanhood should have already 
placed her in the forefront of the world's upholders as a 
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wife and a mother. She had pushed love from her, had 
delayed the giving away her freedom, had been proud of 
her calmness and had dallied with her strength as with 
some sturdy vassal who would be obedient to her slightest 
nod. And now, at two-and-twenty, it had risen and mas- 
tered her, and she had to tell herself, being honest, that 
she had never known happiness but once, and that she 
would pay life out to the last coin to find it again in 
George Marston's arms. 

At first pride kept her silent; then, as the days went 
by and he made no sign, she tried to find out something 
from her father, but in vain. Claude Cobhouse was in 
town, having got the sub-editorship of a weekly paper; 
and in any case the daily visits from him would have 
ceased for the time when the family might be supposed 
to be in such retirement as Beechey's first mourning for 
her doubtful loss required. At last Nina asked Beechey 
outright whether she knew anything of George's where- 
abouts, adding a lame excuse that she had promised to 
send him a book and did not know where it would find 
him. They were sitting over the first fire in the cosy 
library at Lennox Gardens. The days were drawing in, 
the light was almost gone, and the girls' faces and hair 
were made to shine out from the darkness as the flames 
burst cheerily with changing tints from their prison in 
the coal. 

Beechey looked more fragile than ever in her black 
frock ; but no shock or distress ever held her bright head 
for long in the dust. She did not shake off trouble, but 
she had a way of making friends with it ; she could accept 
bitter memories, and even the stings of self-reproach, as 
travelling companions who were going her way and must 
be made the best of after all. Nina, indeed, looked as if 
hers were the broken life and the recent tragedy. The 
sunshine of the river was not more distant from the 
firelit room, than the light of happiness from her eyes 
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Where it used to shine so confidently. Her colour seemed 
as fitful as her spirits ; and Mrs. Carysford already saw 
the dreaded hour approaching when she would have to 
disturb herself so far as to take Nina abroad for a cliange. 

" We sliall have to go somewhere if you don't pick up 
a little," she sighed, as Nina gave her a cup of tea from 
the shining table near the fire. " I knew all that violent 
rowing would be bad for you in the end. You look as if 
^ou had had a long illness." 

" Oh, I am all right, mummy," said Nina indifferently ; 
' and of all things I do not want to go abroad to cold 
jotels and table d'lwtes at the one time when London is 
x>lerable, when you can light the fires and the fogs have 
aot begun 1" 

" Nina was always an open-air g^rl. Aunt Mary," said 
Beechey, "a nice clean white gipsy, weren't you, Nin? 
The moment the summer life is over and we have to 
live between four walls she wanes, like cheap electric 
light !" 

" And it would have to be to a cheap place," sighed 
Mrs. Carysford, continuing her own train of thought; 
" your father is going to be cramped by that fall in the 
New South Wales stock, he says; and cheap places are 
so odiously uncomfortable I" She glanced round her 
pretty artistic room with a sigh. 

" Do not trouble yourself, mummy," said Nina, coming 
and sitting down on the rug at her feet. " I refuse to be 
moved at all. There's nothing wrong with me that travel- 
ling can cure." She added the last words almost inaudi- 
bly and leant her head against her mother's knee. She 
was not one who gave or sought many caresses, but she 
felt terribly forlorn to-day, and mothers who love one 
and ask no questions are comforts at such times. 

Mrs. Carysford was always immensely complimented 
when Nina seemed to turn to her. She carefully put her 
teacup down on a little table, and then laid her hand on 
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her daughter's wavy hair, where the firelight was piddng 
gold threads from the bronze. 

Beechey came and stood on the other side of the fire- 
place, warming her hands, and there was silence for « 
moment. Then Beechey spoke. 

" I saw that maisonnette. Aunt Mary," she said, staring 
into the fire ; " it is lovely, but ever so much too dear, and 
it would take an army of servants, four or five at least, 
to keep it going." 

" I am so sorry," said Mrs. Carysford, looking up ; " it 
was so near to us, and just the right thing for you. Arc 
you sure it will not do?" 

*' Quite sure," Beechey replied ; " besides, I have been 
making up my mind to go back to the flat." 

" Not to stay ?" said Nina, looking up quickly, *' You 
must not think of going back there to stay 1" 

" On the contrary, I think it is just what I ought to 
do," answered her cousin. 

Mrs. Carysford was waiting, as she usually did, to sec 
whether it would be worth her while to take part in the 
discussion or not. But she, too, fixed eyes of mild sur- 
prise on her niece, who went on, half as if talking to 
convince herself, and still gazing at the fire. 

" Yes, I have thought it all out backwards and for- 
wards, and I am sure it is the right thing for me to go 
and live there. I have always been a coward, all my life, 
and my natural instinct is to run away from anything 
that hurts me. I have done it too often. I never ought 
to have left my — my home at all." 

" You could not possibly stay there," exclaimed Nina. 

" Oh yes I could," said Beechey very sadly ; " and if 
I had, if I had only had the courage to see it out, I could 
have made it what I wished in the end ; I know I could. 
And I bolted, like a coward. And it wasn't the first time, 
for you know as well as I do that I married in such haste, 
very much to get away from home." 
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"You are becoming simply morbid, my dear," cried 
liina. " You did everything that it was possible to do. 
For Heaven's sake don't go and create imaginary sins 
for yourself now !" 

" They are not imaginary, Nin, and I don't call them 
sins ; but I always was a coward, and it is not a pleasant 
thing to have to tell oneself that, so I am going to do 
the bold thing this time, and not run away. And I think 
it will help me in future. I'll just face all the poor little 
objects, and I'll make the place cheery and possible — 
and it was always cosy and pretty, wasn't it ? And what 
right have I to go and tear it all to pieces and spend a 
lot of money to get out of it just because it tells me that, 
instead of sticking to my post and seeing things through, 
I behaved once more like a silly selfish woman, and let 
my life, and other people's lives, go to pieces for want of 
a little sense and patience? Oh, it might all have been so 
different!" 

Beechey hid her face in her clasped hands as she stood 
like a sorrowing shade in the gathering dusk. And the 
other two women were silent, realising that, although her 
arg^uments were faulty, her feeling was a true one. 

Then there was a ring at the door and steps in the 
hall. Nina's heart beat so that she could hardly rise from 
the floor as the door was opened by a servant, behind 
whom a tall form was just visible on the landing. The 
maid announced " Mr. Cobhouse," and once more the cold 
steel of disappointment seemed to cut her heart in two. 
She had hoped that the visitor was George Marston. 



CHAPTER XIX 

It was Christmas Eve, and even in the gardens of 
the Casino at Monte Carlo there was a touch of frost 
in the air. The stars were burning very clear against 
the cold black of the sky, seeming double their natural 
size, as they always do on Christmas Eve. On that night 
the abyss seemed more breathlessly profound between 
the steady shining of the beacons of infinity and our 
warm faulty world— our world that goes leaping for- 
ward on its little race, with fifteen hundred million hu- 
man hearts to beat its marching tune and drown the last 
cry of the eighty thousand who fall out of the ranks 
each day. On that night the firmament was all ablaze 
with cold white fire that seemed to be waiting for some 
whisper of love to give it colour; and the earth, in its 
fertile manifold darkness, throbbed back the question 
" How long?" It was one of the nights when some of 
us are constrained to move warily through the emptiness, 
as through a crowd, making way for invisible pilgrims 
who travel faster than we do, because they have been 
over the path before. 

George Marston had been staying at a smart hotel, in 
much comfort at first, latterly with an increasing unpaid 
account which began to be rather embarrassing. For 
the third time in three weeks, the polite manager had 
come to him, saying that nothing would grieve him more 
than to have recourse to strong measures, and never, to 
the great never, would he wish to incommode so distin* 
guished a visitor; but milord would comprehend that — 
in fact, he must either pay or go, and his luggage would 
also not be permitted to accompany him. George, driven 
to desperation, showed much dignity; he smiled scorn- 
fully at M. Lemoine, at the same time glancing over his 
190 
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head at the clock to make sure that the hour had come 
when all the banks would be closed. Then he scribbled 
off a cheque, torn out of a book brought to look respect- 
able, but unused, for the best of reasons, since this time 
last year, and the manager took it and went away deso- 
lated to have deranged milord for such a bagatelle. He 
also wistfully glanced at the clock, and on descending 
gave strict orders that no bag or portmanteau was to be 
brought down from Milord Marston's rooms without his 
authority. Luckily for George, the pawnbrokers sit up 
a little later than the bankers; luckily also it was cold, 
and he had every excuse for going out well wrapped 
up in a fur coat, whose inner capacious pockets could 
be made to carry many useful things. He had been to 
Monte before; so when he was left alone he stuffed the 
keyhole of his door to prevent supervision, and took off 
his shoes that no one might hear him moving about. 
Then he opened his splendid dressing-bag — it was really 
the property of Sartoris, and he had borrowed and for- 
gotten to return it six months ago — and took out all the 
silver-gilt tops, the brushes and boot-hooks, and made 
a pile of the costly lumber on the table. There was a 
good deal of it, but he thought he could stow it away. 
Then he made a useful selection from his wardrobe, 
and disposed it about him with the skill which speaks 
of experience. He had grown thin under all his cares 
and anxieties, and had no difficulty in putting on two 
coats, even when an extra pair of trousers had been 
swathed round his waist like a cummerbund. Socks and 
vests and a collar or two could be stowed in the coat- 
pockets ; but the shirts were hopeless — ^he must get away 
in the one he stood up in, and he looked ruefully at a 
pile which had just come back from an unpaid wash. 
His watch Francey had borrowed, and his other jewelry 
had gone long ago, so now there was nothing left to 
do but close the bag and lock it, put things to rights in 
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against him for days, and to find it changing was pleas- 
ant He played on for an hour, and at the end of that 
time he had made a matter of fifteen pounds. His bold 
plan went out of his head; he doubled his stake, and 
in ten minutes more had lost it all again. 

It was now half-past ten; the gardens were deserted 
and so cold that George shivered, through all his wraps, 
at the thought of what lay before him. The place would 
close in an hour, and he had a good deal to accomplish 
in that time; after all, the reverse at the table was a 
- useful reminder. He had taken care, as he left the salle, 
to look furiously gloomy, Hiad cursed in a quiet way and 
told an acqtiaintance he met that it was all up with him 
now, and even managed to shake hands with a great 
semblance of emotion. The man, a mild, elderly clergy- 
man, who never played on Sundays, shook his head as 
he looked after George, murmuring " Poor young fellow 
—evidently quite ruined — what a pity I what a pity!" 

George wandered on till he came to a dark clump of 
bushes well out of the light of any lamps ; here he looked 
about for a dry spot on which he could lie down without 
too much fear of rheumatism, and, having found one, 
made himself as comfortable as it was possible to be, 
lying on his stomach, his limbs stretched out across the 
path, and his head, after one last glance round to see that 
he was not watched, discreetly hidden in a clump of ferns. 
Then he fired the revolver, with much accuracy and a 
terrific report, up into the air, laid it with grace beside 
his nerveless hand, and waited for what would certainly 
follow. He had just turned his attention to seeming as 
dead as possible when quick light steps came towards 
him from two different directions and then stopped close 
to his feet. It was all he could do not to laugh as he 
listened to the short colloquy that followed. 

'' Nom d'un nom!" swore somebody in a whisper, 
" another of them ! Who is it?" 

13 
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" The milord in the fur coat," said some one eke on 
the same side as the pistol. " Tiens, it smokes yet." 

" How much did they g^ve you to bring?" asked the 
first whisperer. " We must be quick ; the gendarmes 
never allow more than eight or ten minutes for this job, 
and they will be here directly!" 

" Five thousand ; here, stuff it into his pocket on that 
side!" was the reply. 

George lay like tlie corpse they thought him, and the 
two officials pushed a roll of notes into a pocket on the 
left side, which he had purposely left exposed. It has 
a bad effect on business if a man loses his last louis at 
the tables and then shoots himself in the gardens; so 
the strange portent sometimes occurs of a dead body 
found with a revolver beside it and several thousand 
francs in the coat-pocket, certainly not placed there by 
the hand that fired the shot. George had heard of the 
phenomenon. 

" I see no wound ; are you sure he is dead ?" asked 
the man who had watched the operation. 

" Dead enough," said the other ; " he couldn't shoot 
his own back, could he? and that is all you are seeing 
of him. Look !" He lifted George's arm, pulling it up 
by the fur coat and letting it drop heavily. 

*' Bon! fattt dcguerpir!" remarked his companion. 
" We must send the police along, or he may be robbed !" 

George's terror was that one would stay to watch his 
dead body, in which case he had resolved to come to, 
with his hand held very tightly over that left pocket 
But neither of the guardians seemed to incline to wake 
his corpse, and they walked quickly away together, hav- 
ing carried out their orders. The kind-hearted authori- 
ties would gladly throw away a few thousand francs on 
one ruined man rather than discourage humanity in 
general from enjoying the solace of a little harmless play! 
It was none of their business if gentlemen with their 
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pockets full of money chose to escape from domestic 
troubles by committing suicide in the gardens. 

As the sound of footsteps died away George noise- 
lessly gathered himself up, took down his beautifully 
brushed hat from a branch on which he had hung it, and 
shaking the earth from his trousers' knees, ran for all 
he was worth in the direction of a little gate which, as 
he had noted beforehand, gave safe access to the road 
leading to the station. He did not even stop to laugh till 
he was safely ensconced in a salon lit in the 11.30 express 
to Paris. 

He looked forward with some pleasure to ifinding him- 
self in town again. It was three months since he had left 
it. The unpleasant events which determined his depart- 
ure had had no other consequences, and were now pushed 
into the outhouses of memory, leaving a pleasing blank 
in the central temple which George now proposed to fill 
with new figures and new amusements if he could find 
them. The foresight of the foreign administration, by 
bestowing a kind gift on his corpse, had provided him 
with the only thing he would have had trouble in find- 
ing — ^money. Two hundred pounds is not a great sum; 
but George resolved to be self-denying and pay for noth- 
ing that could by any chance be obtained on credit, and 
thus hoped to get a good deal of fun out of the next 
two or three months. That was a long way for him 
to look forward ; as a rule the week after next was the 
bourne of his calculations — " things" would be sure to 
happen by that time, and, to do him justice, they gen- 
erally did. 

He had not the slightest idea where Francis might be. 
The brothers were as averse to writing letters as if they 
had never traced a pothook in the scores of blotted copy- 
books which they had added to the rubbish-heaps of their 
several schools. When either was in funds the other had 
an unerring scent for the find, and always dropped down 
on him in time to help him spend it. WYietv \iO>Jci ^«^ 
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quite insolvent they went their different ways, living on 
friends, living on credit — "keeping their end up," as 
they would have put it — with a gallant impudence which 
generally helped them to pull through. As rufEans go, 
they were not ungenerous to friends in distress, mindful 
perhaps of future gratitude. George, however, had a 
hopeless way of borrowing other people's property and 
getting rid of it. He was out of place in the social bri- 
gade, and, although wearing its uniform, was by nature 
a pirate. 

He stayed in Paris through the terrors of Boxing Day, 
and did not reach Victoria till the evening of the 27th. 
As we know, he was not burdened with luggage, so he 
slipped past the mournful crowd of tired people trying 
to recognise their traps across the palings, jumped into 
a hansom, and rattled off towards the dear and memor- 
able lights of St. James' Street and Piccadilly. How he 
enjoyed the rapid noiseless drive! What ecstasy he 
found in swearing at a comprehending British cabby 
who promptly offered to get down and fight him for the 
fare! How enchantingly pretty the women looked 
through the glass as they whirled past in full dress on 
their way to dinner and theatre ! The glimpses of white 
fur and whiter throats, of flowers and jewels, of bright 
eyes and shining hair, very nearly " sent him off his 
chump," as he would have expressed it. He calculated 
the chances of finding some dress clothes that he could 
wear at Francey's rooms, and made up his mind to begin 
his little carnival within the hour. What a fool he had 
been to stay out of town so long! When his cab was 
stopped, slipping and backing, at the top of St James' 
Street to let the swollen Piccadilly traffic go by, George 
felt that he had really got home; when, in one of the 
long string of hansoms passing slowly under the flaring 
lights, he recognised Claude Cobhouse and Nina Carys- 
ford, he remembered how things had been when he was 
there before. 



CHAPTER XX 

They were in evening dress, and they looked gay and 
happy. This was not the first time they had gone off to 
the theatre by themselves, and nobody found any serious 
objection to their doing so, since they were engaged to 
be married. 

If either Claude or Nina had been told at midsummer 
that Christmas would find them plighted man and maid, 
the maid would have laughed and the man would have 
sighed, both convinced of the untruth of the weird. 

Three months had given the world time to half bury 
the sun, rob the day of something like eight hours, turn 
the summer's golden river into a cold grey stream, steely 
in the light and leaden in the shade, a thing to fly from if 
one were unlucky enough to stray into its neighbourhood ; 
so what wonder if Nina had found space to change her 
mind and hastily bury a still-bom love? Perhaps the 
haste was a sign that she was not so sure of its death, 
but that she dreaded some uprising from that shallow 
grave. As for Claude, his hope had never quite fallen 
away, even when he told himself that there was nothing 
to which it could cling. He was bewildered and dazzled 
at the suddenness of his triumph, which had come upon 
him in its fulness before he had realised its possibility. 

No ray of light shone just at first, and his only comfort 
was in that silence of the girl and her family as to any 
engagement, which had struck him as a symptom hopeful 
for himself. Nina always received him kindly, so he 
called often when the office did not need him, and came to 
have his acknowledged place in Lennox Gardens quite 
as much as he had when the happy life on the river made 
him constantly wanted at Moulsford Manor. 

1^ 
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still on. Claude glanced at her before answering, Nina 
did not look up, but she laid down a tea-spoon very noise- 
lessly so as to miss nothing of his reply. 

" I think he must have gone abroad," Qaude replied 
slowly ; " I have been to his brother's lodgings several 
times to try and find him, but there is no sign of either 
of them. The landlady could tell me nothing at all." 

" But," said Nina, looking round at last, " people do 
not disappear all of a sudden from the civilised world. 
Ebis he not — ^written to somebody?" In spite of the cool 
tone she tried to assume her voice broke a little as she 
asked the question. 

"He ought to be much flattered at your interest in 
him," said Qaude rather shortly; he was irritated at 
being put, not for the first time, in the position of 
apologist for the man whom he had introduced to the 
family. 

Nina glanced towards him in surprise, but the firelight 
did not strike on his face, and the room was dark. She 
liked the little show of temper ; it soothed her sore self- 
respect 

" You asked us to take an interest in him," said Mrs. 
Carysford gently ; " of course I have not seen as much 
of him as the girls did, but I thought he was such a nice 
young man." 

Mrs. Carysford was morally a leveller — ^her heaven was 
unenclosed. As long as people did not drop their h's, 
one man was as good as another till he committed murder 
or forgery, or some other crime distinct enough to mark 
him as black against the grey tints of all the " nice peo- 
ple" in her vague mental landscape. 

Claude smiled to himself at the odd misuse of adjectives 
in modem English. Then he changed the subject. 

" Is it true that you are going abroad ?" he asked. " I 
heard you were thinking of the Riviera for the winter. 
I should be so sorry." 
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asked Nina a little bitterly. "What can the floods of 
papers and magazines tell us that we don't know much 
better than they do? How sick one is of sensational 
stories that never give you a sensation— of pictures of 
houses and royalties one never wants to see — of all the 
tide of scrappiness and mediocrity that bursts over the 
book-stalls every week! I sometimes wish I did not 
know how to read !" 

" Ignore the book-stalls !" exclaimed Qaude ; " go back 
to the good old books, or on with the good new ones— or 
put it all aside and go out and look at people's faces or 
watch the things growing in the parks. It seems to me 
that reading ought to lead to thought, and the people I 
know who read most voraciously never show that they 
think at all." 

"Think?" said Nina; "we read so as not to think, 
just as we do everything else." She leant back in her 
chair and looked at Claude with half-closed eyes, as if 
she were comparing him with some one. 

There was silence for a moment, while the young man 
let his eyes rest on the girl lying back in the deep chair, 
where the firelight crept up and kissed her shining hair 
and was caught in its turn in the gleam of a ring on 
her hand. 

The antique clock struck seven in soft, wheezy notes, 
and Beechey gathered up her furs and rose to go. 

" Are you going so soon ?" Nina protested. " Do stop 
to dinner, Beechey. I want to show you something!" 

" I ought not to. I believe I have an appointment ; but 

if it is that Carlier hat " replied the incorrigible lover 

of pretty things. 

" My dear, it is !" cried Nina. " A dream ! But you 
shall not have a glimpse of it till after dinner." 

Qaude was trying to look as if the colloquy were un- 
heard by him, but kind Mrs. Carysford would not let 
him feel left out. 
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" Then you must stay too," she said, turning to him. 
" Never mind about dressing— you will be all right as yon , 
are." 1 

"Yes, please stop," said Nina; "I think we all want J 
cheering up to-night — I do, anyway." And she too 1 
smiled kindly. i 

"Cheering up!" ejaculated Beechey; "with a Carlierl 
hat just come, and your hair waving naturally 1 There'if 
no satisfying some folks!" she added with a pious sigh, i 
Claude felt a little shocked this time. Beechey absenU 
was a friend whom he all but loved. Beechey present wau 
constantly saying or doing things that did not fit thtt 
"young widow" frame in which he had chosen to placa.' 
her. Any bereaved wife in his family would have hect ' 
strongly advised to wear cap and veil for a trifle of fiv^. 
or six years. This girl's quick return to daily interest* 
her books and plays and cigarettes, even the soft lace b' ' 
with which she already tempered her mourning,- 
tliings jarred on him. He said as much to Nina later j 
the evening, in a hesitating way, when Beechey had a 
upstairs on some errand for her aunt. 
Nina fired up in her cousin's defence, 
" Beechey is not frivolous, and not heartlei 
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o be taken on trust, as the little lady returned at this 
Qoxnent, with a large fluffy shawl for Mrs. Carysford in 
mc hand and that consoling piece of millinery, the new 
lat, in the other. 

** You must put it on, Nin," she said, ** and let us see 
low you look in it." 

" I shall have to do my hair differently," said Nina ; 
' with these toques it has to come up on top of one's 
lead." And she put her hand up to the soft rolls which 
ay low on her neck at the back. 

" Stop a bit," said Beechey, putting the costly little 
w^ist of spangled lace on the head of a bronze Hermes 
l>eside the piano. " I can arrange it for you in a min- 
ate." 

Nina was sitting in a low chair, holding up a fan be- 
rween her and the fire. She was one of the women who 
dways wear gems if they can, and as Claude watched 
[ler, the soft light of the lamp shimmered and broke in a 
little cluster of diamonds in her bracelet ; then as her hand 
came and went in a slow movement of the fan, the jewel 
rays brought back to him the ripple and glitter of the 
morning sea, breaking gently on the red rocks of the dear 
West Country of his birth. Again he smelt the sea- 
ivrack's brine, in his ears was the lap of the water and the 
cry of the gull, and for one minute he was a tiny lad 
again paddling among the wet pools with a heart as full 
[)f sunshine as they. Then the movement stopped and the 
girl before him gave a little cry. 

" Oh, Beechey, what have you done?" 

Claude looked up and saw Nina's beautiful face, blush- 
ing and laughing, encircled in a mass of dusky, gold- 
touched hair, that tumbled round her throat and over her 
shoulders and down, down in shadowy heaps till it lay on 
her lap, and the man longed to bury his face in its warm 
frag^nce. 

" Glorious, is it not ?" cried Beechey, rejoicing as she 
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lifted strand after strand and let it spread into a web ol 
gold against the firelight. 

" It is the most beautiful thing in the world,** said 

Claude, half under his breath. "Oh — Nina " and 

then he remembered the others and was silent. 

" You are a traitor, Beechey," said Nina reproachfully, 
but with a proud light in her eyes ; " put it up for me 
directly !" 

In five minutes the glory of womanhood was piled and 
pinned in place, and the French absurdity gravely tried 
on. 

" Oh, please take it off," cried Claude; " it isn't half 
as pretty as your straw hat that you wore on the river!" 

" Heresy and schism !" Beechcy exclaimed, " your taste 
needs educating, my friend ! Oh — I really must go," she 
declared, looking at the clock ; " I think I will walk home, 
it is such a lovely night." 

" I want a walk," said Nina ; " I think I will go with 
you." 

" May I come too, and bring Miss Carysford back 
again?" asked Claude. 

" Mind you wrap yourself up, Nina," said Mrs. Car3rs- 
ford anxiously ; " I am not sure you ought to go, it is 
going to snow, I think !" 

" Before Christmas, mother?" Nina answered. 
" Never ! It waits till all one's winter clothes have got 
shabby, as civilised snow should !" 

She looked glowing and lovely enough to defy the 
winter when she came back a moment later in her fur 
jacket and cap, her ungloved hands lying warm in her 
muff. 

" Good-night, mummy," she said, with a happy ring in 
her voice. " You must not sit up for me, you know." 

Mrs. Carysford's eyes followed her with much content- 
ment as she went off with her friends. It was a com- 
fort to see her regaining her spirits after that 
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about poor Beechey's husband. She had wondered once 
or twice whether there were not something more personal 
to account for Nina's pale cheeks and altered ways — 
whether she missed George Marston after all. But no — 
Mrs. Carysford was sure there had been nothing between 
them, and went upstairs, thanking Heaven greatly and 
her own judicious influence not a little for the fact that 
Nina had never had any silly romance in her character 
at all! 

The three walked quickly along the streets, where their 
footsteps fell sharply on the frost-touched pavement. In 
Brompton Road the public-houses were flaring away 
finely, one displaying a blaze of light almost next door to 
the Oratory, in whose vestibule the low lights would only 
show out clearly when closing time had darkened the 
flare in the street Then came the wide quiet of Queen's 
Gate, a glimpse of leafless trees in the park against the 
icy sky, and a few minutes later Beechey unwound the 
gold chain of her latch-key and led Claude and Nina into 
her own cosy rooms. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Claude knew the place well, for during the past two 
or three months he had often looked in on Mrs. Hcra- 
path, and it was entirely owing to his sense of propriety 
— not to hers — that he had not already taken her several 
times to the play. Generally he came in the late after- 
noon, and in spite of himself had had to admire the 
brave and humble way in which she had built up her 
little new home on the wreck of the old one. Money 
was never plentiful with her, and what little she earned 
she spent carefully and gravely, always with the dread 
of not making any on her next bit of writing and having 
to ask help of her uncle. That help would always be 
given gladly, she knew ; but it was her pride to do with- 
out it. Buckleigh, the manager, had not yet produced 
her new play, since " Streamers'* was still just keeping 
his head above water. She drew nothing from that, 
however, as she found that Herapath had sold his rights 
in it for a small sum when he was pressed for money. 
Her own one successful piece was at present on the 
way to New York, having had to make room for a con- 
tract job at its London theatre, so there was every reason 
for economy. 

That, when willingly practised, is no enemy to cheer- 
fulness, and Beechey's lonely nest was cheerful from one 
end to the other. The faithful Martin always smiled on 
the guests who came, as if she were personally glad to 
see them. A moment after Beechey and her friends en- 
tered, the lights were turned up, the fire roused to a 
blaze, a chair or two pushed towards it, and Martin was 
asking whether Mrs. Herapath had dined — she could get 
206 
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Something in a moment, she said, if supper were wanted. 
No, nothing was wanted, and Martin was to go to bed 
^t once, and take that hot lemonade for her cold, and 
not come till nine o'clock the next morning, as her mis- 
'ress would be up late writing. That was Beechey's way 
vhen she thought Martin needed an hour more of sleep 
a the cold winter dawn which yearly kills so many thinly- 
lad, sleep starved servant girls in London town. 

Beechey had lived up to her plan, the one she had 
nnotmced to her incredulous aunt and cousin soon after 
[erapath's death. She had " faced all the poor little 
bjects," had reclaimed the allegiance of the things 
'hich had been hers ; all was fair and harmonious now ; 
nee the house had been spared the presence of its 
taster's dead body, there was no g^rim association con- 
ected with some particular room, no echo of under- 
Jcers' shuffling footsteps on the stair, no object that 
ad to be hidden away for ever on account of its con- 
ection with some horrible scene. But much had been 
itcred. Beechey was fond of changing furniture about, 
id of giving chairs and tables and pictures and flowers 
le chance of developing new uses or beauties. 

" We must not stay if you have writing to do," said 
'ina, looking up from where she was warming her 
mds at the fire. 

" Oh, I cannot begin the moment I come in," said 
eechey. " I have to tone a little first, or the page would 
I all shop signs and cab numbers! My mind is going 
) take its boots off and get into the slippers of reflection 
w." 

" Are those the slippers of reflection ?" asked Claude, 
minting to a pair of red " mules," which were tilted up 
side the fender, turning their rather worn little toes 
► the fire. 

Beechey pounced on them wrathfuUy. 
*' Martin is too ridiculous," she said ; " she is always 
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putting things to warm for me! It is a wonder there 
is not a dressing-gown hanging over the chair!" 

" How pretty it all looks !" said Nina, glancing round. 
'* You have changed the piano's place again, haven't 
you?" 

" I like change," replied Beechey. " One of my an- 
cestors must have been a scene-shifter, I am sure. 
Wouldn't you two like some tea before you face the night 
again ?" 

" That means in the vernacular ' clear out,' " laughed 
Claude. " Will you keep us a little longer if wc say 
'yes'?" 

** No, she is perfectly right, and it is very late," said 
Nina, jumping up. "Good-night, Bee! Are not you 
frightfully lonely here after Martin has gone to bed?" 

" Before, too," said her cousin rather wistfully ; " but 
it is all in the day's work! Good-night, dear, good- 
night, Qaudc — and good luck, too," she added, by some 
sudden impulse, as he held her hand at the last Then 
she leaned over the railing and watched them go down- 
stairs. The two heads turned to each other, the quick 
question and answer, a double laugh at some little joke, 
far away down near the street door, — it all showed how 
glad they were to go away together, how fruitful had 
been all her honest wishes for their good, — wishes 
cherished as a weapon against her own weakness last 
summer, when weakness meant sin, last stmimer, before 
she was free to hope for any love happiness herself. 

When she returned to the fire she stood long gazing 
into it without pushing away the empty chairs or even 
thinking of taking off her walking tiling^. The house 
was certainly very lonely after Martin had gone to bed. 

Qaude and Nina put their heads down and ran like 
two children for a few steps on the pavement outside 
Beechey's door. A rising wind, the keen night air, the 
sense of freedom, and something else of which they both* 
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hew, made them feel light-hearted and irresponsible. 
They nearly knocked over a policeman at their first 
corner, and then went on more soberly. 

"Why does one never feel like this on a summer 
night?" asked Nina, looking round into his face, her 
own glowing and brilliant. "I hate cold; but in this 
frosty weather one feels capable of anything — it is so 
divinely helpful somehow." 

" It is divinely sweet to have you to myself," he said 
boldly, returning her glance ; " the rest is all one to me, 
as you know 1 I couldn't tell Klondyke from Timbuctoo 
— if you were tliere !" 

" What a schoolboy you are still I" she retorted. " That 
is just the way Walter Gardiner used to talk to Beechey ; 
don't you remember?" 

" I don't remember anything except — that I cannot 
stand things any longer like this," said he, so fiercely 
that she paused and looked up in surprise. '' I have 
tried to see it through, and not make a fuss, simply be- 
cause of the unspeakable joy it is to be near you. I told 
you something last summer ; perhaps you have forgotten 
it — ^you didn't seem to take much notice at the time." 

"Why are you angry all of a sudden?" she asked 
gently. " I had not forgotten." 

" Then don't you think you are behaving rather heart- 
lessly?" said he, his eyes full of honest love and anger. 
" Do you think it is kind to let me come and see you all 
the time; see you — as I did to-night, with your dear 
hair all over the place, and your sweet eyes and your 
lips, that I'd give my soul to kiss; kind to be with me 
here — alone — ^when I want you alone in the whole world, 
and I can't have you?" 

" Qaude," she cried, " do you know what you are 



saying?" 



Oh, I know," he answered; "but it has waited 
pretty long to be said, and I must ask you to hear it 
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under her soft cloak. " I should like to kiss you on 
Church Parade; just to show the British Empire that 
you belong to me alone I" 

" It will know that in a fortnight without your taking 
such extreme measures," she answered; and in the 
shadow of the cab she turned and touched his cheek with 
hers in a little soft caress. He held her hand in both 
his and looked down into her eyes, waiting before giving 
himself the joy of drawing her closer. 

*' Do you know, Nina," he said, " I once liad such a 
fright! I thought you were gone from me for good. 
Do you remember the night of your dance at Mouls- 
ford?" 

Nina's hand suddenly lay limp in his. 

" Yes," she said rather faintly, " of course I remember 
it." 

"Well," he went on, smiling at the reminiscence, 
" Beechey and I liaa wandered into the garden — we 
were thrashing out some question as usual, and after 
we had quarrelled over it, as usual, we walked on into 
the churchyard to recover our tempers. Are you cold? 
Shall I have the glass down?" 

Nina suddenly sat up straight and pulled her cloak 
tightly round her. 

" No," she said, " I am not cold. And — did you see 
any ghosts?" 

"They were very well-dressed ghosts," he laughed — 
" a man and a girl, just under the shadow of the trees ; 
and the girl was so like you at that distance that I thought 
it was all up with me." 

Why?" asked Nina huskily. 

Well," said Claude, remembering the passionate em- 
brace of the black sleeves round the light dress, "they 
were getting engaged, very distinctly engaged, you see, 
very much as we did that night in Queen's Gate ! I was 
so thankful when your cousin told me who they were." 
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" She told you !'* gasped Nina. 

" Why, yes ; I suppose there's no harm in speaking 
of it now; she said it was Frank Marston and little 
Miss Hartley. At that distance, in the moonlight, you 
know, I certainly should have said it was you and — 
somebody else. But then, I am a little near-sighted. 
Odd we should never have heard of any engagement, 
isn't it?" 

" Very odd," said Nina shortly ; and then the cab set 
them down at Drury Lane, where they were going to 
sec the Christmas pantomime like all the other happy 
boys and girls. 

Claude had thought at first that his would be a long 
engagement, and, had he not been so obstinately and 
singly set upon winning Nina's consent, might have 
found time to entertain grave doubts as to that of her 
relatives. There was nothing to be said against his 
character or social standing, although George Marston, 
with the narrowness of his little set, had put down Claude 
Cobhouse as nobody in particular in the blotted mental 
catalogue of people who could be useful to him or whom 
it gave him pleasure to meet. But down in the Red 
Country many a cap would be doffed to a Cobhouse, 
whose wearer would have refused to acknowledge the 
existence of a " furriner" like Sir George Marston. The 
Cobhouses had held their beautiful lands century in and 
century out almost since the days of Queen Matilda, and 
the younger sons had gone forth, as in duty bound, to 
do all the jobs of the Empire, with their schoolfellows, 
the younger sons of all the other landowners who stayed 
at home to look after the family interests. Where would 
the British Empire be but for our long country families, 
with their sturdy juniors quite resigned to the premier- 
ship of Number One, and quite equal to carving their 
own fortunes, and a scrap of glory for the old country 
too maybe, out of the remaining material of the globe? 
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Claude's father had been one of these, a younger son, 
who had fought his cheery way up early in life, and then 
had died rather suddenly, before he could make much 
to leave behind him for his wife and child. But there 
was something, and the relations had helped, and Claude's 
mother had not died till her boy was well started on the 
road of his choice, so that she went with a quiet mind, 
poor lady, having never been very strong. In his boy- 
hood Claude had spent all his holidays at his uncle's 
house; the beautiful pillared house on the hills, with 
its lawns and meadows, its wide preserves, its dream 
forests of young larches stretching down to sturdier pine- 
woods, and off to the silver river far below ; behind were 
the open downs, where the heather blazed in August 
till all the bees were drunk with strong honey — where 
single pines in procession marked the line from crest to 
crest — where the mystic nng still rose round the barrow, 
full once of dead men slain in battle by a race whose 
name is forgotten. There the rich bog broke up in 
magic blooms of sundew and of spurge; there seemed 
to grow the flower of liberty and of peace, unbought, 
unsold, given free to all who asked for it. Not in the 
stunting atmosphere of school or town had Claude learnt 
the lore that was already giving him a modest standing 
among thinkers and writers ; he had gathered it in hand- 
fuls and heartfuls from wood and moor and river source 
in the wet West Country that was another man's home. 

For him, he knew, there must be many years of Lon- 
don streets and London work before he could command 
his fate enough to go back to the sea and the moors and 
the kindly faces and the soft speech, the most musical 
in the world. But when he could (and he knew the 
day would come), then he would have a cottage just 
where the gorse and the pine-woods met — a little house, 
his very own, where he could write only of those things 
he loved and live only with the people he Ipy^ ; a sw^t 
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true wife and a child or two — for Qaude was a simple 
man, and put these as the first treasures of life; and 
after them — well, friends and books: what more could 
fortune give? 

But even this modest daydream seemed far from reali- 
sation when he went to have his first interview with 
Nina's father — that interview which, I am sure, often 
deters a man from proposing to any girl who is not an 
orphan. Oh, le vilain quart d'heure! The hard work, 
the good intentions, the budding income which seemed 
so negotiable overnight — ^all look so ridiculously insuffi- 
cient when seen in the morning. As a rule they remain 
modestly on the threshold, and the poor young man for- 
gets to introduce any one of them to the stem parent 
whom he has elected for a father-in-law, and who, if he 
did but know it, is only too thankful to get Gwenny or 
Mabel off his tied and burdened hands into those of a 
fairly honest and industrious husband. Claude had ex- 
pected some very searching cross-questioning from G)l- 
onel Carysford, and was prepared to answer with the 
injurious honesty which he exercised about all his affairs; 
he had braced himself to bear the trial by reflecting that 
his relative poverty was the only thing against him after 
all, and that he would not be poor for ever. 

To his surprise Colonel Carysford had received him 
kindly and favourably. Then Claude, having laid be- 
fore him the sources from which he derived a sum of 
five hundred a year more or less, said rather regret- 
fully,- 

" You see, sir, I am afraid it will have to be a long 
engagement, because, of course, that is not enough to 
marry on; but she says she does not mind." 

Colonel Carysford was standing with his back to the 
fire, warming his hands behind him. He was silent for 
a moment, and then looked up and spoke in his short 
but kind way. 
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** To tell you the truth, Cobhouse," he said, " it is not 
a question of money. I am not a rich man ; but I have 
only one child, and she will be well provided for with- 
out having to wait for her parents' death. It is you, 
yourself, that I want to be sure of. Don't take offence, 
now. I like you and trust you, but I haven't known 
you for very long " 

" Oh, sir," interrupted Qaude ; " two years, nearly !" 

" I suppose that seems an eternity at your time of 
life," replied the older man smiling ; " but I do not call 
it so very long. And you know, my dear boy, I don't 
know a single one of your relations." 

Claude began to feel angry, and showed it as he 
spoke. 

'"Your daughter, as I understand, sir, has promised 
to marry me, and not my relations " 

" I don't know about that," said Nina's father ; " the 
process ends in their becoming her relations too." 

" They have always been extremely kind to me," 
Claude replied, trying to be patient ; " and though they 
live rather far away, I think Nina would like going to 
see them. My uncle is a great sportsman, Cobhouse of 
Marly ; I daresay you have seen his name." 

"Ah — ^any cousins?" inquired the Colonel, who 
thought he knew all about Claude now. Cobhouse of 
Marly was a great landowner, a successful cattle- 
breeder, an M.F.H., and one or two other things dear 
and venerable in British eyes. 

"No," said Claude, wondering at the question, "not 
there at least." 

The Colonel wanted to ascertain something. The 
least grasping of men, he yet would have been glad to 
know that the next Cobhouse of Marly would be this 
stiff-necked shy man, who had never even taken the 
trouble to mention his important uncle till now. 

" Why did you not tell me before?" asked the Colonel. 
" Everybody has heard of him." 
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Claude looked angry still. The other went on, — 

" My dear boy, you must not feel hurt because I ask 
questions. I shall probably ask a great many more be- 
fore long. Nina is my only child and very dear to me. 
If you marry her she is yours to the end of tlie chapter. 
The right sons-in-law do not grow on every hedge, and 
one is bound to make sure. I think you are the right 
one, so I suppose you may consider the matter settled." 

" That is a grudging kind of consent," said Claude, 
holding back as he had done when Nina first held out 
her hands to him. '' I am not sure that I can be satisfied 
with it." And his young blue eyes looked very straight 
into the Colonel's old ones. 

"What the devil do you want more?" said the older 
man, half-angry, half-amused. *' Do you expect me to 
be glad that you are taking away my only child? Do 
/ need you or any other eligible youngster for my happi- 
ness ? I would have been only too thankful to have kept 
Nina at home all my life; it isn't as if I had a dozen, 
or as if she were poor — of course, I shall settle all her 
property on her, you quite understand." 

" Her property, sir, may go to the devil if you have 
no objection," said Claude at white heat. " I shall not 
marry until I can support my wife myself: she shall 
have all that is necessary for her comfort and happiness 
and dignity. If you choose to give her money for bon- 
bons or Christmas presents, tliat is not my affair, and 
I hope I shall never hear anything more about it. Good- 
morning." 

" Steady, man, steady," cried Colonel Carysford, sud- 
denly realising what Nina would say if he quarrelled 
with her accepted lover; "it seems to me that you are 
trying to make me ask you to become my son-in-law I 
Is not that rather a reversal of the usual order? As 
long as I say that I am very glad to have you for one, 
and that I have not a single objection to make to the 
marriage, surely you may be satisfied.'* 
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" I am," said Qaude ; " I thank you with all my heart. 
But you had not said it before, you know, sir." 

" Well, I have said it now, at any rate," and here 
Colonel Carysford held out his hand. " You can tell 
Nina it is all right." 

Qaude went his way rejoicing, and Nina's father 
stood for a moment looking out sadly at the grey Lon- 
don morning. Nina was going, sooner or later, that was, 
what all this meant. There would be pain, there would 
be emptiness, and all for the sake of this blue-eyed young 
man, who had very nearly told him to go to tlie devil 
— ^who had no more idea of the loss he was inflicting 
than the girl herself had of the horrible wrench her 
parents would suffer in parting with her. 

The Colonel pulled himself together soon; he turned 
and settled his tie in the glass over tlie fireplace, gave 
his beautiful white moustache another twist, and then 
went to get a book, saying to himself, " It's all in the 
day's work, as Beechey says — all in the day's work." 

The book was " Landed Gentry of the Soutliern and 
Western Counties," and the Colonel turned to the C.'s. 
There were many — Carews, ClifTords, Corbetts; ah, too 
far — ^hark back ; here they are : " Cobhouse — of Marly, 
also of Nexford Hall and Ottery Saint Mary: Present 
owner, Roger — Sheriff of the County, Master of Salter- 
ton Hounds; fifteen thousand acres; heir, nephew, 
Claude Derival Cobhouse, bom 1870 — address, Sackville 
Street." 

Here the Colonel laid the book down and took off his 
glasses. 

" The young idiot !" he murmured, smiling ; " why on 
earth could he not have told me all that himself? Well, 
I am glad, for my little girl — since it must be." 

The Colonel was such a truthful man that of course, 
if he said he was glad, he was glad. But the glasses 
wanted wiping. 



CHAPTER XXII 

The wrench was to come even sooner than Nina's 
father and mother feared, for the wedding was finally 
fixed to take place towards the middle of January. Vari- 
ous circumstances had combined to make it possible, but 
the true reason lay in Nina's own heart. She seemed 
more excited than happy at this time, and had moments 
of true though unacknowledged depression, which, she 
told herself, would not return when once she had taken 
the decisive step. Claude indeed had begun the engage- 
ment with gloriously laudable intentions ; he would work 
twice as much as before, he would earn no end of money 
and put a nice sum aside before marrying. His rapture 
in looking forward to that happy event was enough to fill 
years of waiting with sunshine and patience; and per- 
haps even beneath all this was the instinctive desire to add 
the happiness of having worked for Nina to the joy of 
possessing her. The moral epicurean knows the value 
added to every desirable thing by the very fact of strug- 
gling and waiting for it. 

But this was not Nina's view. She was in no un- 
maidenly haste to leave her girlhood behind, but she saw 
in the life before her many things that were new and 
interesting to be done. A mist had crept over the crystal 
atmosphere of her home, and she who in the early sum- 
mer had been so satisfied with it that the mere thought of 
change was distasteful, now longed feverishly for a new 
life, new occupations, new affections. 

" But, my dear, two years is an eternity I" she said, 

when Claude in a radiant mood explained to her how he 

had made out that they need not wait longer than that 

period; and as she spoke she leaned back in her chair 
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d clasped her hands behind her bead as she used to do 
the boat under the green shadows of G>nsuta River. 
le action showed the strong lines of her beautiful figure, 
iie grace of God made manifest in curves/' and Claude 
is content to look at her for a space before answering 
r remark. Also he was thinking. 
Suddenly he came forward from where he had been 
mding near the fireplace, and leaned over the back of 
r chair till his eyes looked right down into hers, and he 
emed to be seeking for something in their depths. 
She looked up unabashed. 

What are you looking for?" she said, smiling. 

Will you love me a great deal, Nina ?" he said — ^" a 
eat, great deal ?" 

More than you deserve, probably 1'' she laughed back. 

I shall deserve it all right,'' he said, "because one 
ly buys love with love, and mine for you is very whole 
d very strong. It has been there long enough for me 
know all about it." 

'' Well," she said, unclasping her hands and drawing 
5 face down to hers, " do you think I don't love you? 
>me, let me stop such heresy 1" And her lips asked to 
kissed, nor asked in vain. 

A silence followed, and then Claude pulled out a cigar- 
te- 

** May I ?" he said, and she nodded assent He smoked 
r a minute or two, and then broke out impetuously, 
you see, Nina, it is like this. If you are going to find 
'o years an eternity, you can pretty well imagine what 
means to me." 

Why more to you?" she asked. 

Because it does," he said shortly — ^" a lot more. But 
bad in a way put my pride into it. I wanted to have so 
any things to give you, and I am a poor man yet. And 
ivanted you to get used to the idea of loving me, and of 
itting up with all sorts of things in me that perhaps you 
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would not have noticed when we were only friends. Tint 
was not long ago, you know, dear, as far as yoa wot 
concerned." 

" Shall we go back to it?" she asked with a little pnn 
in her voice, 

" We will go on from it, please," he said gravely^—" oo 
to the infinite love and trust that we are going to have 
in and for each other. I had an idea that perhaps I ought 
to give you time to care, even more than you do care for 
me now, God bless you for it a million times. But if yoa 
are ready, dear love, you know that I am — how ready, 
good heavens, how ready !" 

His voice trembled and sounded almost harsh, for he 
said less than he felt. 

Nina saw it with a sense of triumph that was hapfunesi 
in itself. She rose and came close to him, kiying her band 
on his arm. 

"If so, dear Claude," she said, *' why let sweet life go 
past, apart? Wliy not put into it all we have of onr- 
sclves — our youth and our hope and otu* freshness? Yon 
arc going to malce my history and I yours, and there will 
be plenty of it. Why not write otu* first chapter to- 
gether?" 

" Nina," he cried, taking her very tightly in his arms 
and looking down into the face whose every line was 
dear to him, " you will know some day what I mean when 
I say I love you ! You will know, you will know I Ah, 
if any man tried to take you from me — he would know 
tool" 

" Let me go," said Nina, shivering suddenly. 

No one could quite say who was responsible for the 
decision, but it was arranged that they should be married 
in the second week in January. Had Nina been told that 
her wedding was thus hastened in order that one man 
out of all the millions in the world should be convinced 
that he was not regretted, should be shown that others 
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irorshipped at the shrines deserted by him, she would 
lave denied the fact with anger and surprise. The mo- 
ives which sway us most strongly generally withhold 
heir names. 

But Qaude, who had refused to discuss the question of 
dlowances witli G>lonel Carysford, maintaining in his 
>bstinate way that if he married it was his business to 
Lttend to the support of his wife, now saw that the task 
indertaken thus prematurely would be beyond his 
x>wers. He did not wish Nina to miss her accustomed 
uxuries; his pride rebelled against any part of her 
:ather's allowance being devoted to household expenses ; 
liere was nothing for it but to go to his own relations. 

Having told Nina that he had arranged to pay a short 
risit to his uncle, he steamed down into Devonshire one 
K>ft morning, with a grave face and a sense of coming 
responsibility unrealised till now. It had been so far a 
nild winter, and as soon as London, with its out-reaching 
letwork of iron and cinders, its bricks and smoke, its 
shrieking engines and grim railway stations, was left 
!)ehind, there came the welcome sight of fields yet g^een, 
>f black earth distilling pools of water, of misty hedges 
Birhere the pale sunshine made tearful play through brown 
leaves and grey cobweb hammocks among the twigs. 

As one goes farther from town the counties are marked 
!>y their cattle almost to the dividing line : first the mixed 
lierds of Berks and Wilts, black and brown and speckled, 
IS nondescript as the cockneys they are destined to feed ; 
:hen the black and the brown are left behind, and the 
ields are full of those amazing Somerset cows all painted 
in red and white, the true Noah's Ark pattern, with a 
>road white stripe down their muzzles, and huge strongly 
x>ned bodies supported on slender legs, which, one feels 
sure, will break off at a moment's notice and leave the cow 
:o lean up against a tree or shed for the rest of her life, 
5ven as her prototype did for so many years in the 
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nursery. Then, after Taunton station, Noah seems to 
recall his beasts, and soon the wide wet meadows are 
peopled with lordly kine, red as the earth, red as the 
cliffs, red as the cheeks of the little West Country lads 
and lasses who drive the splendid creatures with insolent 
ease, direct them with light forked sticks cut from the 
hedges, and quell any mutiny with strange cries, doubt- 
less articulate in some language that the animals remem- 
ber, though it is lost to us. CaUnly the older ones, the 
broad-backed bulls and soft-eyed mothers of the herd, 
behold the screaming train go by. They lift their horns 
for a moment, and then return to the true business of life, 
the day's grazing, with slow scorn — " as if anjrthing else 
could possibly matter to reasonable beings," they seem 
to say, in that soft outbreathing of the dewy nostrils 
against the early grass, which is one of the kindest sounds 
in the world. But the younger ones scamper away like 
mad when the train flashes past; the calves do not get 
very far alone, but the little heifers and young bullocks 
make the black sod fly from their hoofs as they gallop to 
the limit of the field, where they stand rooted and panting, 
with startled eyes and lashing tails. You can tell almost 
the exact age of the cattle from the way they regard the 
trains all along the line. 

It was long since Qaude had been in his native county. 
The last time he had visited Marly was on a sad occa- 
sion, for the funeral of his only cousin, a delightful boy 
who had been killed by a fall from his horse at one of 
those terrible Devonshire leaps, from bank to bank across 
a deep road ; the take-off side had been secretly wired by 
a contumacious farmer, to whom the country showed its 
feelings so tmmistakably after the young squire's death 
that he was obliged to give up his holding and try his luck 
elsewhere. 

The event had thrown a profound gloom over the 
old Squire as he was called, and for a time he had with- 
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drawn himself from his friends and abandoned his usual 
pursuits. During the winter that followed on his son's 
death he got hold o£ an illustrated translation of the 
*' Inferno," and was much cheered by it — ^no one could 
tell why — until he confided to a neighbour that he had 
found the ordinary account of eternal punishment lament- 
ably insufficient, especially in regard to certain crimes; 
and that although of course Dante could have known 
nothing of hunting, with such clothes as he wore, yet 
there was no doubt that he had discovered the right spot 
for the worst criminals ; that frozen pit was evidently the 
place for the vermin who wired fences, and he considered 
that there must have been "something in mediaeval 
Catholicism after all." 

The death of poor Dick G)bhouse of Marly placed 
Claude in the position of heir to that and the other prop- 
erties, and on this very account he had kept away, feeling 
that his presence could only bring sad thoughts to his 
uncle's mind. He himself did not count with any cer- 
tainty on the succession ; even while Dick was alive his 
father had come very near giving him a young step- 
mother more than once; now that the boy was gone, 
Qaude thought it very likely that there wotdd be a second 
marriage. 

Roger Cobhouse was a splendid specimen of his class ; 
at fifty-six he could hunt five days a week and feel it 
less than many a younger man ; there was not a straighter 
rider in the county, and his morals were as straight as his 
riding. Grey-haired, fresh-complexioned, with the bril- 
liant blue eyes that the Cobhouses managed to pass on 
from father to son, through all the intermarrying with 
Celts, inevitable in South Devon, he was a most attrac- 
tive man in the best way, and Qaude would have been the 
last person to quarrel with him for wanting sons of his 
body to sit in his seat. The nephew was inclined to be- 
lieve that these would not be wanting, and he had never 
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een an invitation to come down and talk the matter over, 
'his showed that Mr. Cobhouse was at any rate willing 

> consider the request, and his nephew hastened to see 
im with no downcast heart, though as he drew nearer 
cmie it was indeed with a softened one. Many an old 
mdmark gave him silent greeting; the sound of the 
ne-drawn vowels and the rolling gutturals, that unusual 
imbination which is so distinctive of the Devon speech, 
as very musical in his ears, and he felt young and 
most agitated when he came out from the country sta- 
on and found the old groom waiting for him in the 
illage street He looked at Claude with that quick 
Tightening of the eyes so often seen in uncultured people 
ho have never been obliged to hide their feelings ; and 
le " Evenin', Mr. Claude 1" of the gruff voice made the 
lan who was working his way up in the London crowd 
^el as if he had suddenly become the Lord of Creation — 
ad that is a prosperous West Country Squire, if you 
ke! 

To be called Mr. John or Mr. Hugh by the feudal tailor 
hose grandfather dressed yours is a patent of solvency ; 

> be thus saluted by railway porters and farmers con- 
itutes a claim to the local throne. 

The young man's things were brought out respectfully 
ifore the ordinary travellers' luggage had been touched, 
id the old porter, stiff now with rheumatism, smiled up 
ito his face as he said, "Glad to see you back, Mr. 
laude ;" then the light dog-cart and the tall mare went 
otting up the village street, out beyond the villas on the 
ill and on into the high moor-reaching roads towards 
[arly. The winter dusk was floating in from the sea, 
hich always seems to mount a little higher in the dark, 
i if trying by stealth to win something from the limits 

may not pass. Here and there, near a break in the 
ifFs, its murmur came up cold and musical to the ear, 
id then died away as the long road turned sharply in- 
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throw his lot in with journalism. He talked better to 
men than women, and was as well informed as it was his 
duty to be on the questions of the day. 

" Quite," he replied. " You see, the only thing I had 
a chance of getting was a Parliamentary clerkship, and 
even there the competition is very keen. I am going to 
say something that will sound conceited." He looked up 
at his uncle with 'a bright smile. 

" Go on," said Roger G>bhouse rather grimly. " I 
suppose you thought the work of the nation not good 
enough for you." 

" I should like to make the statement in my own way," 
replied Claude. '' It comes to this. I think I can do a 
little bit of work for the nation, and a better bit too, by 
the means I am taking than by tying myself to dumb 
routine in an institution where all the interesting things 
would happen a thousand miles above my head. I have 
an idea that I am too good for it." 

" Do you think that only soimds conceited?" asked Mr. 
Cobhouse, amused. 

But Claude was not to be led aside by minor issues. 
He had it at heart to make his uncle feel that the edu- 
cation he had helped to pay for was not proving a fail- 
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I am too good in one way, and I think it is the best 
way," he went on. " I can think, I can organise, I have 
plenty of ideas which I can express so that people are 
glad to read them. I feel as if I could be an administra- 
tor, and a successful one. There are plenty of men who 
neither possess nor desire these particular gifts — lazy 
men who want their thinking and calculating all done for 
them, greedy men who want to go out to dinner and 
forget their day's work the moment the day's work is 
over; peaceable, unideaed, ideal public servants for the 
minor degree. Let them get into their Nirvana of the 
Foreign Office or the War Office or whatever else it is 
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to be, and stay there. They are quite safe and very mudi 
wanted, and if the pay is not high it is at least certain." 

" That is something to most men," remarked Mr. Cob- 
house, noting the spirit flashes in the young man's eyes 
and tone more than his words. 

" I intend my pay to be high and certain too, in time," 
Claude went on ; " but I am not going to sacrifice my 
individuality or my citizenship for it. The men in the 
public services cannot vote. If the country made Lucifer 
Prime Minister they would have to copy his despatches 
in a feigned hand on the chance of there being no experts 
at the Judgment Seat." 

'* By your showing the voters would be responsible for 
that catastrophe," laughed Mr. Cobhouse. 

" The wrong ones would," said Claude, " and therefore 
I refuse to renounce my privilege of supporting the right 



ones." 
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There are no absolute rights and wrongs," said Roger 
Cobhouse rather sadly ; " the wrong people are very 
often right, and the right ones constantly wrong." 

Claude opened his blue eyes in surprise. 

" You have changed your views very much, sir," he 
said after a moment's pause. " You used to say that eter- 
nal punishment was only justified by the existence of the 
Liberal party." 

" I daresay I did," replied his uncle. " There are no 
parties any more ; there are sets, coteries, they go oflf in 
groups like ill-trained hounds hunting on their own. 
Times have changed, Claude, changed for you and me. 
I've come to see a good many justifications of eternal 
punishment, I think. It is an uncomfortable doctrine, 
but a mighty useful one !" 

" I suppose it might be, in some cases," Qaude replied, 
with the detached air of the man who consents to discuss 
a subject far removed from the sphere of personal in- 
terests. " But one cannot apply it in legislation, can one ? 
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So its correctional value must fluctuate a good deal. I 
believe the clergymen say that it no longer belongs to 
practical theology. That never was one of my subjects." 

Roger Cobhouse laughed aloud, and looked at his 
nephew and laughed again. 

" Are you an original sketch, my dear boy ?" he in- 
quired ; " or are there more like you in your newspaper 
London? You are really funny." 

But Claude was very much hurt. 

" I am glad I amuse you, sir," he said stiffly ; " I was 
merely saying what I thought." 

Mr. Cobhouse became grave. 

" If that is what you thinlc," he remarked, " I am afraid 
you have given up the old beliefs. I should be sorry to 
hear that you were an — ^atheist." 

Claude realised that Marly was a long way from Lon- 
don. 

" There are none left, sir," he replied — ** in England, 
at least. You see, it takes special training to turn out a 
genuine atheist, and nobody will take the trouble. They 
have not the time. There have not been any atheists since 
bicycles were invented." 

The Squire looked shocked ; yet Claude was speaking 
quite simply, and without any affectation of flippancy. 
Mr. Cobhouse swallowed some wine and put the empty 
glass very slowly down on the table. 

" Am I to infer," he said, suddenly looking up, " that 
you only abstain from denying the existence of the Deity 
because no one whose intellect commands your respect 
takes the trouble to affirm it ?" 

" Reverse the terms," Claude answered, " and I accept 
the proposition." 

" You believe m something, then?" the Squire inquired. 

" I have a strong impression that I only exist because 
God believes in me," said Claude quickly ; " but as for 
thinking of Him as one was taught to do at school, you 
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know yourself, sir, that that is impossible. A head mas- 
ter, more terrible than any of those we knew — and ached 
for — in the flesh, — that was what they made of Him. 
And since then ? Who can really picture for me anything 
definite? Your incumbent whom you turned out for re- 
fusing the cup to you at Communion? Rantit? The 
bishops? They cannot govern their own little concern 
decently ; and who is going to trust them witli his eternal 
future r 

The Squire murmured something about its being 
darkest before dawn. He was one of that fast-disappear- 
ing class of simple faithful Protestants who lend their 
Church all their own virtues and then go down on their 
knees and thank her for them. 

" Perhaps it is dark," said Claude hotly, for if theology 
had never been " one of his subjects," the future life and 
his own share in it had the strongest interest for him. 

The darkness is not in the sky above us," he went on, 
but in tunnels that we go burrowing into — God knows 
why ; and then we sit down and talk about waiting for 
light when we are tired of trying to dig our way out 
again ! My tunnel began in the nursery, when old Nance 
taught me to say, * Satan is glad when I am bad ; he 
hopes that I with him may lie in Hell and chains and 
dreadful pains,' " 

Mr. Cobhouse smiled involuntarily; it was Gaude who 
.was serious now. 

" It did not sound funny to me," he continued ; " it 
took years to convince me that Hell and toothache — that 
was the worst pain I ever had — ^were not the ultimate 
destiny of mankind. Then came school, where the boys 
saved each other's faith in something, and kept each 
other straight, too, by the biggest force in the world, pub- 
lic opinion. There is not a dogma anywhere to equal that 

* A genuine hymn. 
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Boys rule their state roughly but well, as I have no doubt 
you remember ; and we believed in each other ; if old Bur- 
ton was a hypocrite and a brute, well, Eraser I or Clarke 
II was a thundering good chap, and we stood shoulder to 
shoulder, and there were skylights. But the tunnel was 
pretty deep, and it got deeper afterwards when one was 
left to grope and push alone, with wretched odds and 
ends of teaching for tools — ^things that bent and broke at 
the first stroke." 

"And now?" said the Squire. "How do you stand 
now?" 

There was no mistaking the direct and truthful utter- 
ance which marked Claude's unwonted confidences. 

The young man paused before answering. Then he 
said, — 

" You have encouraged me to say a great deal that I 
never said before to any one, so I hope you will not think 
that I would intentionally flout or question older beliefs 
than mine. But for myself — I must work on. I will use 
that stupid simile again, and say that we men of to-day" 
(the Squire suddenly felt as if he were ninety years old), 
— ^" weU, we do our bit of the job as honestly as we can ; 
we work away at our end, and if we find that ' Some- 
body' is working along towards us from the other end 
we shall be jolly glad to meet them, and if we don't — ^why, 
we will work out by ourselves, that's all ! I often think I 
hear a knocking on the other side — when I get there I 
shall see !" 

" I shall see," repeated Mr. Cobhouse ; " and the Bible 
says something about being satisfied." 
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a reflection in the glass, from the opening of a drawer. 
After some agony of loss you writhe back to life maimed 
in every limb; but, unconsciously to you, your strength 
returns, you begin to hobble about, as it were; you 
wake up one sunny morning almost happy, and you say 
to yourself, " Ah, it is over ! Now I can breathe again ; 
I can take up my work and my life!" Away go the 
crutches ; you move on air for a few minutes — ^you even 
laugh in that sense of resurrection; and you open the 
door to come downstairs and face the world. But there 
is no sun on the landing, and you are conscious of some 
dark thing waiting patiently in a comer. You dash 
past, refusing to see it, and then slowly it rises and 
follows you down, step for step, quite slowly. Why 
should it hurry? It cannot lose you; it knows just 
where you will be at every hour of the day, and it will 
be at your side, never fear ! All day long the cold form- 
less thing rubs against your chair and reminds you that 
it is all very well for you to rest there, but some one 
else frayed the stuff on the arm ; you are cold^-oh, well, 
some one is colder, you know; food and wine are all 
very well, but how strange that you should really care 
to eat and drink alone; and so on. And you sit up 
very late at night, hoping it will doze by the fire and let 
you slip off to bed without it. And you pretend to be 
very careful about putting everything away in the room, 
and you invent fifty reasons for lingering near the lamp 
and the fire. But at last you go— quickly, without look- 
ing behind you, and you get to your room and lock the 
door. And it was there first — the cold-eyed, slow-step- 
ping hound of loneliness, and its head will be laid on 
your heart the minute you fall asleep. 

Poor Mr. Cobhouse was finding his life a burden too 
heavy to be borne alone. Since Dick died he had given 
up all thought of the second marriage which Dick had 
so strongly combated. It would have seemed a dis* 
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am afraid I cannot do it, Gaudc/' said Mr. C>b- 
» — ** at least, not in that way." He looked straight 
the young man's eyes and saw the pain of disap- 
ment cloud them at his words. 

am sorry, sir," Claude forced himself to say, and 
as furious to hear how much in tune his voice was 
the words. 

Jut," went on his uncle, "I will do something — 
thing I think better — if you will do something for 
1 return." 

There is nothing else that I wish for, thanks," Qaude 
id stiffly, " but I am entirely at your service." 
en it all came out 

Tou told me a good deal about yourself just now," 
Roger Cobhouse, "and I was very much obliged, 
rly people are not interesting to young ones as a 

(Qaude found time in his disappointment to won- 
vhat was coming) ; " but I want you to leave the 
ion of your own affairs aside and try to put your- 
n my place for a few minutes." 
e few minutes ran to nearly an hour, and at the 
3f it Claude, touched and bewildered, found him- 
to his amazement, renouncing his newspaper para- 
for ever, promising to install the future Mrs. Qaude 
istress at Marly, promising anything that seemed 
• to bring comfort to a pitifully lonely man. 
was not until he was in his room, trying to realise 

the change meant, that it occurred to him to doubt 
der Nina would consent to the plan. It involved 
g up her London winter life, which held a good 
of interest for her. The existence at Marly would 

to him only a change of occupation for some of 
Durs ; the rest would be devoted to writing, in that 

of mind to which he had looked forward as the 
1 of years of labour. He would take his landlord 
I seriously; but his first reflection was that he 
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allied herself a river girl till now ; well, all the pleasures 
)f happy easy country life lay before her, and her river 
lad been flowing for a good many centuries, and would 
ilways be there for her to find again. She would take 
:o it all joyfully; and how beautiful she would look in 
iie great house, how people would admire and love her 
ind flock to make friends with her! The long-carried 
[etters of small means and careful calculations had sud- 
denly dropped from Claude; he felt as free as Adam 
in Eden, and no more ashamed of accepting his uncle's 
munificence than was Adam when he received the world 
as a birthday present from his Creator. There is no 
humiliation in receiving where the giver is not impover- 
ished by the gift, and that is why we feel ennobled and 
not cast down when people give us love even to the 
uttermost of their capacity. 

Claude's life, which had been till now of tempered 
brightness chequered with sober shade, suddenly 
showed itself to him in a flood of sunshine so wonderful 
and unexpected that he was glad to be alone for a few 
hours to look at it steadily and make sure that it was 
real. He felt sobered and humbled, and also strangely 
soothed. He could not remember anything like it since 
once, as a very small boy, he was sent away from home 
on a visit for some reason, and fell ill in a strange house ; 
there he woke up late at night, fevered and terrified, to 
find his mother sitting by his bed. He remembered now 
the storm of relief with which he had flung himself into 
her arms and the sense of absolute security which had 
crept over him in that familiar fortress. 

When Claude went back to town the next day but one 
he carried a letter to Nina from Mr. Cobhouse, and with 
the letter was an old-fashioned case containing a diamond 
necklet which had belonged to Dick's mother. This was 
his wedding present, and the letter conveyed his formally 
worded but cordial welcome to Miss Carysford on her 
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ind broke, and died in the night before Nina Carysford's 
redding. All the toll of wedding gifts was paid, to- 
norrow's ceremonial was all arranged for, the guests 
x>unted and placed, the dazzling finery fitted to perfec- 
ion; and the much-tried family had decided to go to 
^ed early, so as to face the function bravely to-morrow. 
Claude had kept away in accordance with the old custom 
ivhich can be interpreted in two ways — either because 
I girl. should be left to her own people on that, the last 
day when she will ever belong to them, or, in a marriage 
ivhich is not one of inclination, it is thought a wise pre- 
caution to avoid breaking down the courage of the dis- 
inclined by the presence which will throw a good many 
shadows over the remainder of life after the next day. 

Claude had felt for the last week as if he were being 
wound up in a web of social responsibilities from which 
it would take him all the rest of his life to break loose. 
It was a revelation to him to find that a man could 
feel really tired and depressed on the eve of marrying 
the girl he loved. Yet he was tired, and, if not de- 
pressed, harassed by the mob of tiny cares and tasks 
with which people load themselves and each other at the 
time of a wedding. When at last he got everything 
settled and had received his marching orders for the 
next day, he sank gratefully into his worn old writing- 
chair, and found himself turning for rest and distrac- 
tion to that which he had till now regarded as the most 
thankless of his tasks — the correcting some proofs of an 
article which would appear while he was away on his 
honeymoon. 

But his brain would not work properly, so he wheeled 
round and gave himself up to the mood of the mo- 
ment, lying back in his chair and watching the smoke- 
wreaths as they hung rosy between him and the fire. 
How he wished to-morrow were over ! Why did people 
make such a fuss over a wedding? Surely the only 
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Don't cry, Nin," she said at last ; " it will make your 
eyes red to-morrow. I ought to put you to bed, but it 
irill be so long before we have another time like this 
together *' 

Nina looked up at her with a smile behind the tears. 

" I don't know what it is all about," she said, " but I 
believe it is quite the correct thing, and I know I cannot 
help it. Oh, coz," she cried, her lip quivering again, 
" it IS such a lot to undertake — ^a man's whole life into 
your hands — ^to promise to do all those tremendous 
things in the marriage service; and one knows so little 
of the man when one comes to think of it." 

" That," said Beechey with rather grim humour, " is 
a fault which will correct itself. There is nothing like 
marrying a man if you want to know him better. Only 
it limits your acquaintance with other people afterwards, 
you know." 

" Don't be sarcastic — ^it hurts at this time of night," 
remarked Nina. 

"Love him enough, and the knowing will take care 
of itself," said Beechey, very grave all at once. Then 
she suddenly looked down into Nina's face and pushed 
the hair back from her brow, and seemed to search for 
something in the grey depths where the tears had left 
their sheen. 

"Do you love him, Nin?" she asked, very earnestly; 
and then, without waiting for an answer, she* went on, 
"If you don't — if you don't love him with all your heart 
and serve him with all your might and keep his honour 
like cut crystal in the sun — I think I shall have to kill 
you, dear — ^you, the dearest in the world to me, you or 
myself; I could not watch it." 

There was a flash of jealousy in Nina's eyes. 

" You can leave Claude's future to me," she said ; " it 
will be quite safe in my hands." 

Then she saw Beechey still looking at her wistfully 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

CH IS prophecy, April commentary, May sometimes 
jnt, of an English spring. This year London in 
as flooded with sunshine, full of flowers, of bright 
md pretty frocks, and Mrs. Herapath felt inspired 
very sound of life in the streets as she threw open 
idow and stepped out on the balcony. She looked 
t with parted lips to take a long breath of crisp 
g air, to fill her eyes with sky before they rested 
daily tasks. Who was the French woman who 
' II me faut toujours du ciel dans les yeux, autre- 
5 vois trouble?" Beechey gathered so much com- 
>m God's sky pictures that she used to make special 
for their beauties in her prayers when she remem- 
3 say any. Very often, on her happiest days, when 
younger instead of older in the evening, when she 
tie kind things or they had been done to her, she 
t prayers at all. The few she knew did not ex- 
er real feeling towards the Unseen, whether He 
s Friend or Master, as stem Parent or patient 
•, as the Healer Who had to hurt so much in heal- 
the Creator Who asked the poor clay to leap up 
t into beauty under His hand that would not finish 
le work It had alone beg^n ; and when the Pres- 
d been with her all day, and at the close she heard 
nistakable "Well done," which is worth all our 
ig labour and weariness, she did not "say her 
." One does not write a long letter and send it 
to the friend who is standing at one's elbow, 
morning the sky was blue, and flecked with the 
)uds that are never allowed to go out when it is 
rain ; a distant glimpse of trees in the park gave 
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hope's own touch of green to the day, and the flower- 
seller on the pavement below was nearly hidden behind 
stacks of white and yellow jonquils, whose perfume came 
up on the air. As Beechey came out, a hansom pulled up 
at the door, and a tall golden-haired woman sprang out of 
it, and then stood still for a moment looking up to where 
her friend gazed down with eyes full of sky and sunshine, 

" Nancy !" Beechey cried, unmindful of the proprieties, 
for this was " her dear Nancy Russell," who had found 
time to be much with her during the lonely period which 
had followed Nina's wedding. 

In a moment Miss Russell burst into the room, her 
hands full of jonquils, her hair blown about by the mora- 
ing breeze, and her voice, so gay and true, sending her 
greeting before her. 

" Bee," she cried, " Bee, congratulate me I Buckleigh 
has taken me on at twenty-five pounds a week I My for- 
tune's made !" 

" Oh, I am so glad I" responded Beechey, embracing 
her enthusiastically. " Well, you did deserve it You 
little brick ! When did you hear?" 

" I passed the theatre," said Nancy, " and Hattie Saun- 
ders and one or two others were standing at the door with 
faces as long as my arm. I said, ' What is the matter, 
girls? You all look out of curl!' 'Our notice is up,' 
said Hattie; '"Streamers" comes off 'next week, new 
piece in active preparation, and all the rest of it/ * Cheer 
O,' said I ; * perhaps you'll get a part in it.' ' Not much* 
said poor little Gay Milton (you know her brogue) ; ' it's 
a hoigh arrt, all for-moralitee-preach-to the-qualitee kind 
of piece, fwhat the parrsons bring their rich aunts to sec 
and call it a moral lesson ; and f where would Oi be with 
me turn-up nose and me hoigh kicks in a moral lesson? 
Bad luck to 't.' ' Oh,' said I, ' that's my line then ! My 
nose is a sermon in itself, and there isn't a man in London 
that's ever seen the colour of my garters — 
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" Nancy 1" remonstrated Beechey, " you are running 
perfectly wild." 

"Well," said Miss Russell, "it's true; and I assure 
you, what with crowded dressing-rooms, and other girls 
receiving their friends while you're trying to change your 
frock, and the manager thundering at the door and in- 
sisting on coming in when you haven't got one on at all, 
there are few girls who can say as much as tliat I Any- 
way, there I left them, and tore upstairs to the office, and 
Buckleigh was just going to send for me because he 
couldn't get anybody " 

" Half so good !" interrupted Beechey. " Why, Nancy, 
it's my piece that's coming on ! Oh, you dear old thing, 
what a good time we will have over it ! I thought of you 
all along for that part when J was writing it." 

" You are to come and order my frocks, Buckleigh 
says," replied Nancy, "and I have kept the hansom. 
Come along." 

But as they were ready to start there came a sharp 
ring at the door, and a moment later Martin, caught in 
scrubbing costume, announced with a very injured air, 
" Sir George Marston, ma'am." 

Beechey looked startled, Nancy thought. She greeted 
George coldly, and remained standing ; he could see that 
she was going out. They had not met since the day when 
Herapath died. George looked haggard; there was no 
light in his eyes or kindness in his forced smile, and a 
slight air of shabbiness was visible in his dress. 

" I am afraid you want to go out," he said tentatively. 

Beechey did not deny the fact. 

" I won't keep you long," he went on ; " but — ^the truth 
is — may I say something — rather important?" He looked 
at Nancy, who turned round and went into the next room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

When she was gone there was a short silfncCi which 
Beechey broke by one cold word. 
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Well?" she said, lcx)king right into his face. 
You don't receive me very kindly," he replied with 
an embarrassed laugh ; " and I am sorry. Mayn't I sit 
down r 

" Was that what you sent Miss Russell away for?" she 
asked implacably. 

This man had hurt her cousin very deeply and was 
connected for ever with the most horrible scene in her 
own life. She could not pretend to be glad to see him. 

George changed his apologetic manner for a more reso- 
lute one. 

" No," he answered, " that is not wliat I came for. If 
you want to make a tragedy out of my visit we can even 
call Miss Russell in again — that is her speciality, isn't it? 
I want to ask you to help me out of trouble that came to 
me through you." 

I fancy you must be mistaken," said Beechey coldly. 
Well, through your late husband," he went on ; " it 
15 all one, isn't it ? That row, you know — ^what happened 
about it has lost me a very useful friend ; Louis believes 
to this day that I took the money." 

" I am sorry you force me to speak of it/* Beechey 
replied, "but he knows perfectly well that you did not 
take it ; the money was returned to him at the time." 

" Returned ?" said George, looking thunderstruck. 
"How could that be?" 

" Since you ask," she said, growing very angry at 
having to speak of the past to him, " I sent it, in notes, 
anonymously, merely saying it was intended to rectify a 
mistake, and my maid put the envelope into Mr. Sartoris's 
hand and brought back his receipt. He had never seen 
her, and, of course, did not ask where she came from.*' 

George looked like a man who has heard his reprieve. 
His face changed; he threw off the vanquished expres- 
sion he had worn before and walked up and down the 
room as if to recover his composure. 
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" That's good, that's good," he said once or twice, as 
if forgetting his companion. Tlien he stopped before 
her and said suddenly, "Where is Claude? I must see 
him." 

" They are in Devonshire," she replied, looking up in 
surprise ; " they have been there all the spring." 

" Give me the address, please," he said. " Claude must 
lend me some money. I've had losses, heavy losses, and 
he owes me something, after alll" he ended up with a 
hard laugh. 

" What for?" asked Beechey suspiciously, unwilling to 
bring him into contact with her friends. 

George was silent. He could not quite tell her of his 
conviction that Claude would never have won Nina had 
not George withdrawn himself from the running. But 
he had something more to ask than an address in Devon- 
shire. 

" Mrs. Herapath," he said, " I am absolutely broke, 
and I can't even find Francey — ^I believe he has run away 
with his barmaid at last; lend me five pounds for old 
sake's sake I" 

Beechey stared at him for a minute, not believing her 
own senses. Then she saw that he meant it, and saw 
something which made her almost forgive him for mean- 
ing it. He was evidently in horrible trouble. She took 
out her little purse with its carefully counted sixpences 
in one pocket and its sovereigns in another. There were 
just five of them. She laid them on the table and turned 
away not to see the shame that she thought must be 
written on his face. 

" I'll pay it back," he whispered hurriedly. " How 
good you are !" 

She heard the coins ring a little as he gathered them 
up, and then felt that she ought to speak kindly to him, 
since he had suddenly become her inferior. . She hal£ 
turned and bowed her head towards him. 
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elastic walk and the little air of amused contempt with 
which county magnates are apt to regard the London 
crowd. 

Nina's grey cloth walking-dress showed every move- 
ment of her beautifully balanced figure ; her cheeks were 
the colour of May roses, and her eyes seemed as happy 
as her laugh when she made some absurd remark to the 
man at her side. Tall as she was, he looked down upon 
her when he turned to answer, and though he was laugh- 
ing too, there was a grave tenderness in his eyes as they 
rested on her face. People glanced at the pair almost 
enviously as they went by. 

Then suddenly George was before them — George, with 
his dark head bare in the sun — George, with the light 
welling up in those Spanish eyes as it had not done for 
many a day — George, holding out his strong fine hand in 
greeting, while the loud thrill in his voice told the glad- 
ness of his heart. Claude, so sure of life, mag^nimous 
because so royally happy, met his old schoolfellow with a 
hearty cordiality that took off every edge of embarrass- 
ment. 

Nina could not speak, and for a moment all the roses 
in her cheeks were white ones ; then she too shook hands 
hurriedly, and only had to listen while the two men spoke 
in quick pleasant question and answer. She hardly knew 
what they were saying till Qaude turned to her and 
said, — 

" Tuesday will do, won't it, Nina? Is anybody coming 
next week ?" 

Then she understood that George was being invited to 
stay at Marly, and she felt the greatest desire to run away 
at once. But she had to answer, for Qaude was looking 
a little surprised at her hesitation; so she said, trying 
to make her voice sound natural, — 

" We have nobody that I know of. It will be dull for 
you — I am afraid ; but we shall be so pleased. Yes, Tues- 
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and think before she gave him the precious gift of herself. 
Had she paused? had she sifted the stormy impulses 
which had thrown her into his arms ? Ah, that was long 
ago. Every day that passed had drawn her nearer to 
him, made her more sure that she loved him, that he was 
the dearest and kindest life companion a woman could 
have 1 And suddenly Nina, who was not often in a devo- 
tional mood, threw herself down on her knees in the banal 
hotel bedroom and kissed her wedding ring and said 
something like a prayer over it. 

Five minutes later Claude put his head in at the door 
and saw her standing before the dressing-table unpin- 
ning her hat She turned and smiled at him. 

"Just ready,'' she said; "you go down and order 
lunch, and I will follow." 

Before he reached the foot of the stairs her quick feet 
overtook him, and they entered the dining-room together. 

Qaude had lived so much out of town in the spirit 
before he left it in the flesh that its gossip and its opinions 
of private persons were unknown gfround to him. There- 
fore tie did not realise that George Marston had some 
time ago crossed the " one hair" bridge which spans the 
abyss between fastness and disreputableness. They had 
met on other ground; and by the river, as at school, 
George's faults, if gfreat, always gave the impression of 
being curable. The men who had seen much of him in 
London had never given any more thought to his mere 
faults than they did to their own ; but he was condemned, 
as most of us are, by his mistakes. There were many 
worse men in London, but there were none more com- 
promising. 

When Nina, dressed in pale green satin and antique 
lace, swept into the crowded dining-room at Prince's, 
with George Marston behind her, there was a question 
and a laugh at more than one table where beauty without 
discretion was dining at some one else's expense. Nina 
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le fizz you want ? Make tracks for your togs, and we'll 
I oflF." 

Perhaps they had a little more " fizz" than they wanted. 
t any rate, one of them, in passing George, beamed 
Dwn on him with an enchanting smile, to which he re- 
lied by a stony stare, and one word hissed through his 
jeth after she had passed — " Screwed." 

The box at the Empire was deep and cosy, and George, 
ho knew the programme by heart, leaned back in his 
lair while his companions enjoyed all the " turns" with 
le freshness of people who have been for several months 
I the cotmtry. George would wake up towards half-past 
31, when the Spanish woman came on and there would 
ot be standing room in the house ; till then he felt that 
e had earned the right to a little relaxation, and in the 
!mi-darkness did not fear to let himself go to the pleas- 
re of watching Mrs. Cobhouse, who certainly had never 
x>ked more lovely than she did to-night. George's care- 
iil behaviour had put her at her ease, and she and Claude 
rcre laughing like two children at some grotesque mime 
rho was occupying the stage. So George had time for 
ontemplation and reflection. He was sitting a little be- 
ind her, and her trailing gown brushed his knee; the 
ameless sweetness with which she had last fallen in love 
t Atkinson's came to him in little wafts of warmth and 
eamess. Two or three times in some quick turn her 
are shoulder touched his arm, and George, who was not 
nthout imagination, was enjoying himself. 

As the interval was announced Claude rose and 
tretched his long limbs. 

" Will you come and have a whisky and soda, George ?" 
e said. "You won't mind being left a few minutes, 
Jina?" 

" Not a bit," said Nina, looking up at him with the 
lugh still on her lips ; " run along !" 

I don't want a drink now, thanks," said George in his 
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was at the door. Before it opened she saw that George 
had laid one of her long ribbons across his knee, and, 
gazing down at it, was smoothing the satin gently again 
and again with his womanish white fingers. She snatched 
at it angrily, but he did not let go till he had raised it to 
bis lips and kissed it silently. As he dropped it, Claude 
re-entered the box and the curtain rising for the event 
of the evening rendered conversation imnecessary. 

George immediately changed his seat and accepted the 
front place which Qaude had in vain asked him to occupy 
before. Down below, every seat and every inch of stand- 
ing room suddenly became black with a dense mass of 
people, and the buzz of talk ceased as the curtain rose on 
the empty stage. A little band of strange-looking players 
grouped themselves on one side and began to tune Uieir 
mandolins and guitars ; then they struck up a clattering 
jerky tune with only one thing clear in it — an irresistible 
invitation to dance. 

Then she sauntered in, a rakish, black-eyed lass, with 
an old sombrero crammed down on her curls, a cigarette 
between her teeth, and a loose cloak thrown over one 
shoulder, while its other end trailed behind her. With 
the careless grace of a young colt she dawdled past her 
string of players, taking her cigarette out of her mouth to 
fling them a joke in patois, which set their tired disap- 
pointed faces all a-shine with laughter; then, still 
wrapped in the grey cloak, which swathed her straight 
from neck to heel down one side, she set a bare arm 
a-kimbo on the other, laying her hand on her clean-run 
hip with that incomparable suggestion of springing 
triumph that only a Spanish body can give. A moment 
she poised, tapping the floor with her foot and swaying 
in time to the rough music and then the grey cloak had 
flown from her as a cloud from the moon, and the stage 
and the house and every heart in it seemed to be filled 
with her dancing. Men forgot themselves, women forgot 
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their lovers ; there was no more age nor youth, bond nop 
free, man nor woman ; there was only one mass of hu- 
manity feeding its hunger for beauty to the full. 

We have all seen her, and which of us can describe 
her? Why should tlie newspapers talk of her diamonds 
and her detectives and the men she has ruined? What 
is it all to us ? She is there for the feast of the eyes, for 
that still unnamed sense of our being's rhythm which fol- 
lows her as truly as the magnet follows the pole. The 
eternal youth of the race is drawn in the track of her 
footsteps, springs with the leap of her limbs, tosses off 
age and sorrow and care as she tosses her storm dark 
hair from her forehead and flings her lithe body through 
space. There is no sensual suggestion, no voluptuous 
weakness, in its splendid motion ; her smooth young arms 
are as strong as steel, her beautiful shoulders show the 
play of the muscle under the satin skin, her bosom is firm 
and cold as Diana's, and the long straight limbs swing 
free from the hip like those of some Greek hunter pur- 
suing the chase. 

Oh, let us be young for a minute or two with this bit of 
immortal youth. Let us forget that this life is a vale of 
tears, that death is behind us and judgment before, and 
refresh our poor analysed souls by the sight of this thing 
made of star-rays and laughter; and (whisper this) let 
us permit ourselves the comforting suspicion that she is 
just what she seems to be — ^an exquisite handful of clay 
of whom Death will require no soul ! 



CHAPTER XXV 

Mr. Roger Cobhouse had been conquered at once and 
for ever by his new niece, and she returned the liking 
with warmth and readiness. He was discretion itself in 
leaving her alone with Claude in the day ; and at night 
he went off to his study at ten o'clock, so that there was 
the confidential fireside hour for man and wife to talk 
in as they never do at any other time. Often they begged 
him to stay, for Nina had long laid aside her first jeal- 
ousies of him, and realised that a thousand pleasures 
were added to her life by his generosity ; while her hus- 
band, free now to devote himself to the work he loved, 
would make more money than he could ever have done 
in his office life, and would take a higher stand among 
literary men than would have been possible when two- 
thirds of his time had to be given up to his official toil 
for the newspaper. , Claude could take all that Roger 
Cobhouse offered him, for he was in truth independent ; 
and he was beginning to be of much practical use too in 
the management of the scattered property, riding about 
with the bailiff and making himself acquainted with all 
the details of his business. 

" So you are going to have some friends down next 
week?" said Mr. Cobhouse, suddenly ducking his news- 
paper and speaking to Nina, who was reading her daily 
pile of letters at the other side of the table. " Who did 
Claude say? I forget," the Squire continued, dropping 
the paper finally on the floor and attacking his break- 
fast 

Nina and Qaude had returned from town the day be- 
fore, and the latter had breakfasted early and gone off 
to Nutwood to attend to some business there. 

"Only two people, Uncle Roger," she replied — ^"my 
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Bccchey had a touch of one of the rarest virtues in a 
woman — chivalry ; and she did not tell Nina either that 
George had seemed to be in difficulties, or that he had 
borrowed money of her. But, because Nina wished it, 
and was wise in wishing it, Beechey said she would come 
to Marly and see her through the unwelcome visit. She 
had refused all her cousin's invitations till now, on the 
ground of having work to finish in town. Now she 
would far rather have gone without having to meet 
George there. 

" It has just happened wrong," she said to herself as 
she packed her boxes and gathered up her papers. " I 
should have loved to go next month, when this story 
was done and that white rose had finished flowering on 
the piano. Why must all one's little holidays be dis- 
counted for other people's mistakes, I wonder? Well, 
it is all in the day's work, so here goes !" 

Come from where you will. Marly is always a day's 
journey from anywhere, and one has to temper the 
beauty of the long drive from the station with anxious 
inquiries as to whether one will reach the house in time 
to dress for dinner. 

As George got out of a first-class compartment at the 
little station, his first glance was at the clock, and his 
second, hardly less disquieting, was at a lady who stepped 
out of a third-class carriage, where she had been holding 
cheerful converse with a stout farmer's wife, to judge 
by the smiles and nods with which tlie good woman bade 
her farewell. The lady was Mrs. Herapath; and when 
three boxes, a bicycle, and a pile of light literature had 
all been deposited on the platform, it appeared that she 
and Sir George Marston were to have the pleasure of 
an hour's drive together, with only the g^oom for a wit- 
ness of the interview. George looked excessively cross 
for a moment, and then stepped forward to greet her 
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that he could not meet her hal£ way with proper grace. 
She only wanted to smooth over the situation, and he 
was showing bad taste in probing it 

" I suppose," he began humbly, " that there is not the 
slightest ray of regard or respect left for me in your 
mind — ^after the other day." 

Beechey was silent, and the mare kindly shied at that 
moment by way of giving him a reply. Mack looked 
round from his perch at the back, and, seeing that 
Beechey had her well in hand, instantly resumed his atti- 
tude of profound absorption in the beauties of the re* 
ceding landscape. 

" Not the slightest little scrap of indulgence or friend- 
ship left, is there?" pleaded George, speaking low and 
leaning forward so as to look into her face. 

Then she turned on him with all the mask of polite- 
ness gone from her features, her nostrils quivering, her 
delicate cheeks set with pain, and a flash of anger, in her 
eyes. 

" What do you want?" she said, in the hard-breathed 
whisper of a hunted creature. "Why are you coming 
here? Why will you not leave us alone? Do you think 
it can be a pleasure to me to see you after last autumn? 
You cannot imagine I have forgotten that it was you 
who were the reason of what happened then ? The other 
day — ^that is nothing ; but why don't you keep away and 
let us forget you? Do you suppose it gives my cousin 
any pleasure to see you now?" 

" Oh, then — ^you knew ?" said George coolly. 

Poor Beechey would have done well to let him be 
silent, for her speech had betrayed her and Nina too. 
His vanity was flattered and his composure returned on 
the spot. 

" I know nothing," cried Beechey, " except that I want 
to be at peace — ^and to know that the people I care for 
are at peace too. You never were one of them, and 
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never tried to be, and misunderstanding^ and bothers of 
all sorts seem to crop up when you come. If I had my 
way, I tell you frankly, I would turn round and drive 
you straight back to the station, and never let you pass 
the gates of Claude's house at all." 

"Claude?" said George with a Uttlc laugh. "Ah, I 
always thought you took great interest in Claude; and 
I think, Mrs. Herapath — I almost think you are doing 
me the honour of — shall we say — ^being jealous of my 
profound admiration for your cousin. I am immensely 
complimented, you know." 

Beechey turned to the groom. 

" Is that the house ?" she asked, pointing to a white 
spot among the trees on the rise of a hill a couple of 
miles away. 

" Yes, ma'am," he replied, " that's Marly Lodge. The 
house is behind the wood. The road nms straight on 



now." 



Mrs. Herapath pulled up and turned to George. 

" You said you would like to walk just now," she said 
sweetly ; " shall we ease the mare up this hill ?" 

" I thought I should tame her," was George's reflec- 
tion as he sprang down into the road. " We shall be 
good friends by dinner-time." 

But the moment George was out of the cart Beechey 
flicked the mare's ears and dashed away before Mack 
behind her had any idea of what was happening. To 
the groom's amazement he saw the other traveller left 
behind with a very surprised expression on his face, and 
calling after them as if he wished to be taken up again. 
Mrs. Herapath drove relentlessly on, and when they 
reached the Lodge gates made Mack take the reins, say- 
ing that she would walk up the avenue and he could go 
back and see if Sir George Marston had had all the 
exercise he required. 

The cruel little action was not the result of feminine 
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spite, or even of righteous anger, but of an unconquer- 
able repugnance to bringing this bundle of bad manners 
and bad luck, as he seemed to her, over Claude's and 
Nina's threshold. 

The Marly dinner was always rather a late one, on 
account of the remoteness from station and market town. 
By the time the little party was gathered together in the 
long white drawing-room, both the new arrivals had 
put on some calmness and philosophy, together with their 
evening clothes. Beechey's social instinct was too finely 
developed for her to permit any private chagrin to spoil 
the harmony of a dinner-party. She was full of small 
bits of news and gossip that Nina wanted to hear ; and 
if these things did not appeal personally to the others, 
her own personality did. Mr. Cobhouse was charmed 
with her; Claude realised to the full that she was the 
dearest little woman in the world and exactly the right 
friend for his wife, even if she were a bit of a flirt, a 
conviction which he would carry to the end of his days. 
He had quite forgotten since he married Nina that he 
had once thought himself very fortunate in obtaining 
Beechey's friendship for himself. All such wants had 
ceased for him in the full happiness of his married 
life. 

Even George, conscious as he was of wishing her any- 
where but at Marly just now, had to confess that Mrs. 
Herapath made things "go," and he contemplated the 
possibility of a peace-making before long. He was not 
conscious of having overstepped the bourn from which 
there is no return in a woman's estimation, for he had 
" gone down hill" too early in life to regard the murder 
of traditions as anything but a matter of taste. He was 
too clever not to act up to them punctiliously when the 
situation appeared to require it. But, unfortunately, 
such situations occur when one is not looking out for 
them, and then woe to the people who depend upon 
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scrambling into their wedding garments on the spot in- 
stead of wearing them night and day. 

With Claude he had always been careful, perhaps be- 
cause the man was of use to him, perhaps from the 
nobler motive of wishing to appear well in the eyes of 
one for whom he had a real if tepid affection. Now 
that Fortune's wheel had sent Claude riding up, while 
he himself was sinking in a morass of difficulties, he 
was more than ever careful to do nothing to lose so 
potentially useful a friend; and he sincerely regretted 
the odious little quarrel with Beechey, even though his 
quick instinct told him that she would keep it to her- 
self. 

Half an hour after they sat down to dinner that even- 
ing he had made up his mind as to his course of action. 
With the unerring judgment of tlie bom adventurer, he 
saw that old Mr. Cobhouse was the member of the family 
from whom he could reap most benefit in the long run. 
He had come to Marly without the money for a return 
fare in his pocket. He would make the return fare un- 
necessary by staying, that was all; but in order to stay 
he must become the object of the older man's interest, 
affection, and pity. He saw no difficulty in filling up the 
order. 

No confidences on the subject of George had ever 
passed between the two women, and yet Nina knew that 
she could trust Beechey to fill exactly the right place in 
the circle which now included him; and Beechey knew 
with more certainty than Nina dreamed, why she was 
wanted. 

Nina at Marly was a very different woman from the 
startled creature whom George had met in Bond Street, 
and whom he had put to such nameless discomfort by 
ten minutes of silence in a box at the Empire. Here, 
surrounded by the observance due to the mistress of a 
great establisliment, honoured by being the chief and 
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dearly loved object in the eyes of the heir round whom 
everything was made to revolve, she stood up armed 
with a real majesty not to be disturbed by the remem- 
brance of past mistakes. George found that she received 
him with composure slightly tinged with condescension, 
and that she could meet his glance without the slightest 
tremor in her own. She was not a woman who acted 
under the empire of subtle sensibilities or complicated 
reasonings, but she knew with glad certainty that here, 
in her own surroundings, she was a paramount power. 
Never, she said to herself, had she realised how much 
Qaude's personality meant to her before. She was so 
proud of his fair English face and tall figure, of his 
masterful ways, of his quiet voice — the inimitable and 
unmistakable voice of our upper classes, whose note gives 
the precise due of respect or confidence or command to 
each person addressed without a single word of explana- 
tion being required. 

Ah, how glad she was that she had married him I how 
glad that he had opened his arms to her on that De- 
cember night last yearl She looked at him more than 
once across the dinner-table, seeking in his eyes that 
quick dayspring of smiling recognition with which people 
who love each other delight to torture any lonely souls 
who may be looking on. 

In her superb content to-night, Nina forgot that 
Beechey Herapath was one of God's paupers, a widow 
who could not even weep kindly tears for the dead hus- 
band, while she worked for her living alone ; forgot that 
Roger Cobhouse was bankrupt of wife and child, and 
that the sunshine of her good fortune might strike too 
keen on eyes acquainted with grief. She seemed to be 
radiant with the happiness whose value she understood 
for the first time, because she was resolved that some 
one else should appreciate it too. 

Alas! though none of the serpent's other promises 
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"Who, dear?" asked Beechey absently, from before 
the glass where she was trying to unclasp her necklet. 

'' George Marston/' said Nina, looking up as if from 
a reverie. " Let me do that for you. How nice he was 
with Uncle Roger 1 I suppose it is a good thing to have 
an outsider in occasionally. We all get rather dull down 
here together." 

All her animation seemed gone, and she moved list- 
lessly across to where her cousin was standing. Beechey 
turned round and let her undo the refractory clasp and 
tried to look into her eyes, but Nina would see nothing 
but the necklet. At last it came off, warm and limp in 
her hand, and she laid it carefully over the pincushion. 

*' I believe he is exactly what I said he was the first 
day I ever saw him," Beechey replied. " But he is so 
misleading that I am sometimes almost induced to think 
him a good fellow. I cannot make him out at all. You 
are tired," she added kindly. -" I am all right now ; go 
to bed. Shall I imdo your frock?" 

" Yes, please," said Nina ; " I never let the maid sit 
up so late. Bee I" 

"Yes — ^tum to the light; these hooks are invisi- 
ble!" 

" What on earth am I going to do with him to-mor- 
row?" sighed Nina. "There's no river here to keep 
people good and happy as there was at Moulsford." 

Beechey was behind her, undoing the complicated 
fastenings which make a woman to-day as helpless as 
ever was knight in mediaeval armour ; but an angry little 
snort answered the question. 

" Good and happy, indeed !" she cried ; " that is pro- 
viding royally for a chance guest. They don't do better 
than that for us in Paradise, I am told. Great lazy men 
ought to be made to work! Send him out to do some 
hedging !" 

"It is not the season, you little cockney," Nina an- 
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the rascal — in my own grounds, too! I'll give him a 
month 1" 

But when he tried to rise he became speechless with 
pain, and George, really sorry for him, helped him to a 
bench close by. When the seat of suffering was indi- 
cated a light dawned on the young man, who remem- 
bered seeing a similar accident in the cricket field. 

" I am afraid you have snapped a tendon, Mr. Cob- 
house," he said, laying his fingers very lightly on the 
spot and causing the poor Squire to wince cruelly. " It 
always feels as if somebody had chucked something at 
one. Let me get you indoors and send for the doctor. 
It ought to be put in splints to re-connect at once 1" 

No ministering angel could have hovered more kindly 
round Uncle Roger's couch than did George all that day. 
He was the only one who had seen such an accident be- 
fore, and he told the others what to do, told Mr. Cob- 
house what he would feel, exactly the time it would take 
him to recover — statements corroborated in every detail 
by the doctor when he arrived, — ^and by dinner-time had 
installed himself as the Squire's nurse and companion, 
not to be separated from him until he could get about 
again. 

Nina, Claude, Beechey, all anxious to do anything in 
their power to be useful or pleasant to the poor sufferer, 
were made to feel that they had not the knowledge or 
the sympathy requisite; and when Beechey, with light 
clever hands, would have shifted the cushions under Mr. 
Cobhouse's knee, she was gently displaced by George, 
who smiled into the invalid's face and said, — 

" It takes a man to do that, Mrs. Herapath. We 
really are the best nurses after all !" 

Claude remarked to Nina that if poor Uncle Roger 
was fated to have an accident it really was a lucky thing 
that George was there to amuse and nurse him. 

" How absurd I" exclaimed Nina, resenting the slight 
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on her womanly powers. " Why, there are three of us 
here asking nothing better than to amuse and nurse himl 
And George Marston won't let us touch him." 

" Quite right, my dear," said Claude, who had un- 
questioningly accepted George's theories about nursing 
broken tendons ; " it takes a man for that kind of thing! 
Most lucky that Uncle Roger has taken such a fancy to 
him !" 

" Then," persisted Nina wrathfully, " if you had an 
accident of some sort, I suppose you would not let mc 
look after you 1 You would rather have a man for that 
sort of thing!" 

"No, I would not," said Claude; "I would insist 
upon your sitting beside me and holding my hand all 
the time till I got well ! I have a great mind to sprain 
my ankle or something, just to give you the chancel" 



CHAPTER XXVI 

By the time Mr. Roger Cobhouse could limp about the 
garden with the aid of a stick and George's arm, the 
household had somewhat modified its views about that 
puzzling young man. I say advisedly the household, for 
that term should only be applied to the women. Who 
would ever think of calling an establishment of bachelors 
a household ? Claude, with the blindness bom perhaps of 
too much wisdom, had never understood his variable 
friend; the latter had been fortunate enough to remain, 
in his opinion, a " rather lonely sort of chap," as he had 
described him, with no worse crimes than hopeless idle- 
ness and chronic poverty combined with expensive tastes. 
After all, he was one of many. Claude's most danger- 
ous fault was that, having once classified a person, he 
refused to reverse the sentence, whether good or bad. 
Slow to judge, he was satisfied that on that very account 
he was not likely to make mistakes. He had by this time 
forgotten the pain he had suffered last year when con- 
vinced that George's company was more acceptable to 
Nina than his own. All the excitement and anxiety of 
those months was gone for ever, and in his sane love of 
life he desired it calm, broad, rich in peace and affection, 
but free from disturbing thrills. 

" I always told you Marston was a kind-hearted cheery 
companion," he said in answer to a remark from Nina 
that George was really rather a nice man to have in the 
house — he gave so little trouble and never got in the way. 

" Claude," said Nina, " you put me out of conceit with 
my own opinion when you say that you told me so. It is 
very dangerous always to be right six months before your 
own wife." 
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" I will try not to fall into that mistake again/' he re- 
plied ; " but the only way to make sure is for you always 
to agree with me on the spot." 

" It is a much greater triumph for you if I take six 
months about it and agree with you in the end/' she said. 

" I don't want triumphs/' he replied ; " I only feel that 
my own conviction is strengthened when yours lines it, 
as it were. And I have a great respect for your judg- 
ment of people generally. You know more about most 
of them than I do ; but not about George. I have known 
him all my life, you see." 

" So you have/' she said g^vely ; " I had forgotten 
that !" And she added in her own mind, " But the George 
Marston I know, you have never even caught sight of, 
my dear old Claude." 

This conversation took place about a week after the 
Squire's accident. During that time Mr. Cobhouse had 
been put in possession of all the facts of George's history 
as recounted by himself, and some of them were s6 
touching and interesting that I am afraid they were 
invented with a view to cheering his host's days of inac- 
tion. When Nina took Claude's uncle out for drives she 
was treated to the most wonderful stories of her visitor's 
virtues and misfortunes. She was greatly surprised to 
learn that he had sacrificed his own large fortune to save 
his younger brother from ruin and disgrace ; that Francis 
was a source of constant care and anxiety ; and that the 
only reason which prevented the elder brother from set- 
tling down to the steady work that was his dream, was 
the necessity he was under of doing guardian angel to the 
younger, following him about and rescuing him from the 
most hopeless scrapes. When the Squire one day told 
Mrs. Herapath that poor Marston did not dare to tcU his 
brother the names of his friends for fear the young 
scamp should borrow money of them, Beechey went off 
into shrieks of laughter, and then suddenly turned grave 
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and said that it was very sad to see such a nice young 
man sacrificed to such a worthless one— doubtless things 
would come right for him in the end. But even Beechey 
saw that George was behaving extremely well: he was 
always amiable and very humble if left alone with her; 
he had kept out of Nina's way, evidently avoiding a tete-A- 
fete and trying to efface any unpleasant memories which 
his presence might suggest. So Nina breathed freely 
and also found courage to be much more amiable to 
George when she had to address him. Claude was happy 
in that he could sit in his study and write for many hours 
a day, sure of finding smiling faces and sympathetic talk 
when he came out of it. 

Nobody mentioned the possibility of setting a limit to 
George's visit, but Beechey announced one afternoon that 
she must go back to town the next day. She was not a 
fanciful persqp, and yet she fancied there was a want of 
sincerity about Nina's protests. 

" Surely you might give us a few days more, Bee," she 
said, looking up, but without any surprise in her tone; 
'* it is a fearful journey to take for such a short visit 1" 

" I should have liked to stop longer," replied Mrs. 
Herapath; "but they are beginning the last week's re- 
hearsals of this play, and Nancy Russell writes that it is 
a perfect chaos still — everybody in a bad temper and 
none of them even knowing their parts. It is time the 
author went and looked in on them. I'll buck them up, 
as Walter used to say." 

Her eyes quite shone with the prospect of a conflict. 

" What a born fighter you are I" said Qaude. " I con- 
sider myself decently energetic; but to go and get that 
crowd into shape — no, I could not do it !" 

"They do it themselves without knowing it," said 
Beechey, always ready to talk on her favourite subject. 
" They are as clever as they can be — ^many of them — ^and 
^dlessly patient with one's caprices and changes. But 
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they want some one to say, ' This was good, but that is 
finer ;' and ' How very much better it goes to-day than 
it did last Saturday week I' and to see that the quid 
spirits are not stopped by the road riders. It is Father 
O'Flynn all over again. 

' Holding the crazy ones, coaxing the aisy ones, 
Lifting the lazy ones on with a stick I' 



M 



" I can imagine you would be terrible with the stidc, 
Mrs. Herapath," said Mr. Cobhouse. '* Do you widd it 
yourself?" And he looked admiringly at the delicate 
fingers which were pouring tea for him from the heavy 
old silver teapot whose sides reflected the sun and the 
leaves and the roses all together — for this was near the 
end of June, and the party were on the lawn in the late 
afternoon. 

" I can be very authoritative, Mr. Cobhouse," she re- 
plied, bringing the cup and putting it down on a little 
table at his elbow. 

" You can indeed," said George half under his breath 
and looking away. 

" Didn't you say you were coming up too. Sir George,'' 
inquired Beechey, looking very innocent as she handed 
him a plate of cake to send on its rounds. 

Claude felt annoyed. He did not care whether George 
stayed or went ; he had only meant to ask liim for a few 
days ; but he thought Beechey wanted him for a travel- 
ling companion. He suddenly remembered that Beechey 
had a way of throwing herself at George's head last sum- 
mer, quite unnecessarily, as had been proved since, for 
there never was any danger of Nina's caring for him. 
Poor Beechey, she was a dear thing; but that tendency 
to ready flirtation was disastrous. So Claude thought he 
would do a wise thing in checking it. 

" George is going to stop a few days longer," he said* 
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looking kindly at his guest. " We do not want to lose all 
our friends at once." 

The silence of a few seconds which had preceded 
Claude's words had been one of painful tension for the 
subject of them. Unless somebody asked him to stay on, 
he must go. But how? In another week Mr. Roger 
Cobhouse would offer to lend him money — ^he already 
saw the moment approaching when he would nobly accept 
a hundred pounds or so ; but it would be fatal to have to 
ask Claude for five. He wanted to be able to come often 
to Marly and stay long. Nina had become absorbed in 
the landscape when Beechey made her bold speech. After 
Claude had spoken, her eyes sought George's face, and 
he looked at her as he answered, — 

" I should like to stay a day or two longer, if you will 
have me." 

Stay a month, my dear boy," said Mr. Cobhouse; 
we shall be only too glad to have you. And Claude 
must manage to give you some amusement to make up for 
your having been tied to a lame man all these days." 
Then, turning to Beechey, he said, " It is too bad of you 
to go, Mrs. HerapathI But Nina must make you come 
back as soon as your play is started, and we will show you 
all sorts of things we are proud of and that you have not 
seen yet." 

"Yes, Bee, you must come back," said Nina; "and 
then in August we are all going to Moulsford, and you 
shall do some punting again I There is nothing like the 
river after all. Don't kill me for saying it. Uncle Roger !" 

" I am coming too," said Mr. Cobhouse ; " and I g^ve 
you leave to convert me if you can ! I can say no more 
than that, can I ?" 

" The river in August, the only woman in the world — 
and a punt — ^wduld convert Mahomet, I should think." 
This reflection came in a dreamy tone from George. 

"You are getting very sentimental, George," said 
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ten in due time if the present writer, your humble ser- 
vant, dear reader, finds that you wish to hear a very 
strange tale; but it is only mentioned here because it 
served to lift Beechey over a dangerous moment in her 
life — a moment which is critical for us all — I mean the 
one in which we are first tempted to doubt whether loving 
our best beloved is worth all the pain that it entails. The 
only answer to that question is silence. One must put 
it aside and plunge into work or even amusement — into 
anything that can delay the sentence against ourselves. 
For if we answer in our pain we say, let love go, and give 
me peace. And peace taken on those terms means selling 
the inheritance on which we should live for ever to buy 
a mess of pottage which will leave us starving to-morrow. 
So Beechey 's long hours at the theatre: hours spent 
on the dark, naked stage, which, undecked, always looks 
as if it were a place of execution; hours spent in sug- 
gesting, encouraging, correcting boldly and ruthlessly 
when it was needed, in keeping people together after the 
fatal moment of lunch, which from a compact unity, 
attained after hours of labour, reduces the company to 
the condition of a bundle of matches thrown to all the 
comers of the house : the withering conflicts at the dress- 
maker's, when the second young lady gets a smart ball- 
dress while the real heroine has to come on as a sick nurse, 
when the sallow girl screams for pale blue and the stout 
lady has set her heart on scarlet: the entreating the 
*' stars" to take the trouble to act just a little at rehearsals 
in order that the minor ones may be encouraged to do 
better work: the grim sordid grind of the thing which 
must finally be presented as a dream of poetry and beauty 
and truth to the public : — it takes a stout heart and warm 
faith in human nature and the whole powers of a good 
intelligence to go through the ordeal, and there is little 
time or strength left to bestow on high psychological 
questions. 
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ancc of such uniform and consoling mediocrity. Every- 
thing was bad, from the love scenes to the hair dressing, 
from the comedy, which was enough to drown you in 
woe, to the pathos, which would certainly be received with 
shrieks of laughter. " If to-morrow morning" (here 
an ominous murmur went round the crushed circle) — 
" yes, ladies and gentlemen, 'to-morrow morning — ^when 
you will come here at nine o'clock and go over the whole 
thing at least twice, you cannot put something more like 
acting into Mrs. Herapath's" (here a slight bow to 
Beechey, who quailed like all the rest) ''brilliant and 
enthralling play — ^why, gentlemen and ladies, the first 
night will never come off at all, for rather than be identi- 
fied with such a performance as you have just treated 
me to I will blow my brains out and preserve my reputa- 
tion. Ah — yes — ^my reputation. Nine o'clock sharp, 
please. Good-night,'' and Buckleigh fied, as indeed it 
behoved him to do, for a rehearsal on " the day itself" is 
an indignity seldom inflicted and bitterly resented. 

The manager's departure was followed by a storm of 
something very like imprecation, delivered with appalling 
frankness and warmth ; but there was a lull when Nancy 
Russell, who had shed fiery tears during Buckleigh's 
commination, raised her voice in defence of his measures. 

" Look here," she cried, " we all know Buckleigh is a 
beast; but this time he is jolly well right, and we are a 
disgrace to the boards I I never acted so badly since I 
did charades as a kid ; and as for you, Mr. Gilreay, you 
made faces when I told you how I adored you. You 
know you did I Was it likely that I could die with any 
grace at your feet?" 

Mr. Gilreay was understood to explain through his 
magnificent false moustache that a beastly fly was tickling 
his beastly nose at the critical moment ; and as both his 
hands were employed in holding up the d3ring heroine, 
thcr^ was nothing for it but to make beastly faces aQ4 
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frighten the beastly thmg away — ^see ? But it was quite 
true; he was conscious of having acted — ^worse than 
Buckleigh did himself before he left tlie front for the 
wings ! He could not humiliate himself more profoundly 
than that, could he? 

At this there was a roar of laughter. The lesser lights, 
seeing the two stars taking all the rebukes to themselves, 
held up their heads again, remembered the tradition about 
bad dress rehearsals, and dispersed, to return punctually 
in the morning, like the cheery, kindly, irresponsible, 
grown up children they are— children whose playing is 
terribly serious to them, but cheers us, and distracts us 
from our cares, and many a time reconciles us with the 
darker and harder sides of our own realities. 

Beechey did not assist at the repetition of the morning; 
she was feeling already the fatigue of reaction, and knew 
that the evening would be all that her strength could 
meet. So she rose late and lingered over her dressingi 
and came out at last in a white dressing-gown, and bade 
Martin put her breakfast-tray on a low table by her 
favourite chair, and to say she could see nobody at all this 
morning, no matter who came. 

The Venetian blinds were closed, and the cool grccn- 
and-white draperies of the room were refreshing to look 
at on this warm morning. They were of Nina's choosingi 
and Beechey was thinking very kindly of Nina to-day. A 
cordial little letter of good wishes for the play was beside 
her plate, and a great box of roses and lilies from Marly 
had been opened and left for her to take out one by one 
from their cool moss bed. Beechey buried her face in the 
dewy tea-roses, great globes of honey and light, and she 
pulled out a few of the lilies and pinned them into the lace 
of her gown. She felt tender and reconciled, and glad 
that she had not permitted herself to think hard thoughts 
when they had presented themselves. Nina was still ber 
dear beautiful^ sisterly friend, and she remembered^ one 
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after another, liappy days last summer, before the shocks 
and troubles came. To her mind returned the picture of 
Nina in her boat, radiant and young, in the green robes 
that she loved, with the green boughs making and unmak- 
ing floating crowns of sunshine on her hair; and then, 
suddenly, from the blank of the yet-to-come, a pang of 
intense regret shot to her heart, for she knew quite cer- 
tainly tliat no one would ever see Nina in that crystal 
light of happiness again. 

She did not go to the theatre until quite late, when she 
slipped in at the stage door and climbed up to Nancy 
Russell's dressing-room to give her her blessing for the 
performance as it were. Poor Nancy, looking beautiful 
even under the make-up, was in the dry-throated, icy- 
fingered stage of nervous excitement which all actors 
know. She spoke huskily in answer to Beechey's greet- 
ing, and was drinking some vilely strong tea brewed by 
Polly the dresser, who was her devoted slave. On the 
dressing-table, among all the weird colour-stuffs and 
messes, lay a pile of telegrams from well-wishers, and 
Beechey added to tlicm a great bunch of Nina's roses, 
after taking out two or three to pin into the actress's 
golden hair. Beechey was shaking with excitement. 

" House crammed, I suppose ?" said Miss Russell. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Herapath. " Now I am going 
— ^and I shall not come back till it is all over. I shall be 
in box 2, ground floor, right at the back. Look at me, 
act to me — ^you know every note of your voice is precious 
to me; and when it is all over — bar shouting — I'll come 
up to you here, and we will have our last year's cry all 
over again." 

" All right ; tears — ^and tea, Polly — for eleven sharp !" 
Nancy replied. " I will do my little best, Beechey, and 
the gods will see to the rest! We are going to fetch 
them this time, I think !" 

Then Beechey went, and somehow lived through the 
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first act, all alone in the dark comer of her box. As the 
curtain fell, amid a fairly gratifying storm of applause, 
she felt that the worst was over, for the first act was the 
critical one. As she sank back with a sigh of relief a 
sharp knock came to the door of the box, and as she 
opened it a telegram was handed to her. 

" Somebody's congratulations. How kind people are!" 
she thought, as she undid the envelope. 

The message was a startling one, and it was signed by 
Claude. 

" Please come down at once. Nina seriously ill. Wire 
train." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

There were no tears and tea at eleven that night — or 
if there were, Miss Russell enjoyed these luxuries alone. 
Beechey sat still for a moment after reading the tele- 
gram, in the dark comer of the box. The fabric of self- 
defence which it had taken her a fortnight to build up 
crumbled away before the few words from Qaude, and 
she was once more a woman in tlie toils of a false posi- 
tion where there was certain suffering for her whatever 
there might be for others. When she left Marly she had 
given no promise to return, and to herself she had said 
that she would not willingly be with those three again. 
Each one — Claude, Nina, George, — had come to her for 
help in the past. It had been given as readily as if, in 
Qaude's case at least, the giving had not entailed a good 
deal of pain. Claude, despondent, hopeless, had come to 
her for courage to meet the heart's reverses; when he 
despaired she had never despaired for him, and he would 
never know how much of his success with Nina he owed 
to Nina's cousin. She had told herself bitterly that were 
it to do again she would not do it. If Claude's love 
could never be hers that was no reason why she should 
help another woman to possess it. She would have been 
wiser to let things take their course, and to let Qaude 
have his little shocks at first, his little patient, long-lived 
doubts afterwards. At any rate he would not have 
brought George Marston into his home. Whatever had 
come to pass at Marly, she felt convinced that George 
was more or less responsible for the disaster; and now 
she must go back and face them all again, and suffer 
more pain and once more realise the chilly certain lone- 
liness of her own future. 
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was met by Mack, who told her that Mrs. Claude (as she 
was generally called) had gone out driving the day be- 
fore, and had had an accident, '^ and the cart was broken 
into matchwood, not to speak of the pony's knees — ^it were 
the roan — and him such a steady thing too — and seemed 
to have hurt herself a good bit, besides breaking her 
arm ; and Mr. Claude, he was in a way about it !" 

"And who was with Mrs. Cobhouse?" asked Beechey, 
looking round into the groom's face, for she was letting 
him drive. 

" Sir George Marston, 'm," said Mack, looking straight 
before him and shutting down his long rough upper lip 
like the lid of a bin. 

And — ^was he hurt?" inquired Beechey. 
No, 'm, not to speak of," responded the groom, with 
distinct regret in the tone; and Beechey asked no more 
questions. 

Qaude met her on the doorstep. He looked ten years 
older. 

" Well," she cried, as she jumped down, " how is Nina? 
Mack says she broke her arm. How did it all happen?" 

" Come inside," said Qaude. " I am so glad you have 
come I" But there was no joy in his eyes as he grasped 
Beechey's hand and drew her into the hall. 

She threw her cloak and book on the table and turned 
to him again, waiting. 

" We none of us knew," he said slowly. " God only 
knows why she had not told us, — ^and we — only waiting 
to hear it — and be so glad. Oh, my little Nin — ^my poor 
little son " 

Qaude sat down and covered his face, and Beechey 
turned away with a sick cry. There was silence for a 
minute or two, and then Claude rose and said, — 

" Come to her — she asked for you." 

Beechey followed dumbly. She could not find a word 
to say till they had reached Nina's door. Then, as Claude 
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was about to open it, she timidly touched his arm and 
whispered, — 

" I am so sorry for you, Qaude," 

He looked down into her eyes, upturned to his, and ssm 
the truth of the words shining through her tears. 

" I knew you would be, dear," he said ; and then added 
very low, " It just breathed long enough to be baptised. 
Beechey, you mtist get her back to life for me; she is all 
I have in the world." 

" You shall not lose her," Beechey replied, and then 
they went in. 

In the white room, with the stmmier light floating soft 
through white Venetian blinds, under the snowy draperies 
of her great white bed, lay Nina's lovely ghost, for that 
was all she seemed the fulminant suddenness of the dis- 
aster had given the lines no warning to change, the beau- 
tiful curves no time to waste ; only the colour was gone. 
She lay like a rose just snapped, perfect in beauty, its life 
counted by a few remaining hours. 

She could not move, but her eyes turned to Beechey 
with the dream of a smile. Beechey stooped and gazed 
down into them, seeking for a promise of life. The smile 
seemed to become reality, and then came a whisper in 
hard little gasps, — 

" Bleeding to death. Bee. They don't understand. Sec 
if — ^you can't— do something " 

Bee straightened herself suddenly and laid her hand on 
the waxen brow. 

" Of course I can. You are going to get well," she 
cried, with such absolute assurance that they both be- 
lieved it as soon as she had spoken. 

Her voice brought a nurse from the dressing-room. 

" Mrs. Cobhouse must be perfectly quiet, please, 
ma'am," she said. '' The doctor is coming back in half 
an hour." 

Bee took no notice of her and spoke to Qaude instead. 
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" Get me some brandy, Qaude. Her pulse is half way 
up her arm." 

The nurse protested. 

" The doctor said " 

Bee turned her back to her and drew the woman away. 
When she had brought her near the window, where Nina 
could not hear, she looked into her face and said, — 

" Listen, and do as I tell you. Unless you obey me, the 
doctor will find her gone, and you shall be held respon- 
sible." 

" You take all responsibility, then?" asked the woman, 
furious at being superseded. 

" All there is left," Mrs. Herapath replied. " I wish I 
had been here sooner." 

Ah, the long hours that run day into night and night 
into day all tmnoticed when we are fighting for a life that 
must be saved — ^that hovers, in love with the peace that 
means death, on the tiny verge of its last standing-place 
before our eyes. Our identity is forgotten, our manifold 
hopes and fears have but one name then ; we are as un- 
troubled by self as our own guardian angels: the only 
joy and only sorrow are in the rise or fall of a pulse, the 
moment of sleep granted to the dear one, the palpitating 
triumph of having succeeded in getting the drop of 
stimulant swallowed, the medicine accepted. 

The best advice, the best nursing, reached the remote 
country place many hours after it was summoned. By 
the time the Marly doctor was brought face to face with 
tlie celebrity from town, and the two perfect nurses had 
come down with the latter, Beechey's nursing, Qaude's 
prayers, and God's mercy had turned the life tide back 
in the veins, the starved heart fluttered with less anguish 
of weakness, and there was at least a battle left to fight 
instead of a defeat to verify. They had worked over her 
with the bravery of despair, and Beechey's goadings had 
prompted the hesitating practitioner to the most extreme 
measures. 
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" She can bear anything/' Mrs. Hcrapath told him 
again and again. " She is as sound as a bell — look at herl 
Try the hypodermics again! I'll bathe her with the 
brandy now— only a few hours more, and I know she'll 
win through." 

Nina herself had lost her full consciousness and seemed 
half asleep through most of tliat terrible day and night 
She knew when Claude left her, and he Uiought tliat 
from time to time there was a shadow of a pressure in 
his hand as he held hers hour after hour, all his heart, 
all his life, all his consciousness broken up in sorrow and 
terror. It w^as his baptism of fire, the one which proves 
the mettle of the soul with such terrific thoroughness 
that it never again can doubt its own strength or weak- 
ness, whichever be the verdict won. 

Downstairs Mr. Roger Cobhouse had suffered his own 
grief over again in the apprehension of Claude's. He 
took no rest and would hardly eat till he was told that 
Nina was out of danger. Beechey, laughing and crying, 
ran down to tell him herself on the fifth day, the moment 
that she was authorised to do so. He had been stem and 
unapproachable during his anxiety; but when Beechey 
burst into the library, crying, " It is all right now, Mr. 
Cobhouse ; she's over the worst," he sank down into his 
chair trembling like an old man and unable to say a 
word. 

There was another person in the room. When Beechey 
spoke a single sharp sob came from where George Mar- 
ston stood at the window. He never turned, but Mrs. 
Herapath heard, and at that moment forgave him all his 
sins. 

Since that terrible Friday afternoon he had scarcely 
been heard to speak. If he sent the messages and fetched 
the doctors and did the hundred secondary things that 
always need attending to in emergencies, it was in a 
silence hardly less stony than that of the Squire, with a 
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quiet resolve to be of use and save somebody trouble, 
wliich sat very strangely on him. 

This was almost the first time that Beechey had been 
downstairs for five days. In the white chamber, still so 
bridal-lookinf^, she and Claude had taken little note of 
what was passing below. Only once, on the third morn- 
ing, she had heard slow wheels which did not herald the 
physician. She glanced across at Claude with a question 
in her eyes, and he bowed his head, and rose and closed 
the window that Nina might not hear her first-bom being 
carried to the grave. Then he came and sat down in his 
place again, and Beechey managed not to look at him for 
a long time. 

The poor little wreck of a life was to have its honoured 
resting-place by Dick and Dick's mother and all the Cob- 
houses of Marly. If the silver plate on the toy coffin bore 
only one date, it had at least a name ; and since neither 
father nor mother could see it home, Mr. Roger Cob- 
house took their place. Still a little lame and leaning 
on George, he would not come away till all the forms had 
been gone through, as solemnly as they would be per- 
formed at some future time for himself. George came 
back broken up, forgetful of his own existence, before 
this manifestation of the everlasting reality of death. 
The tears were raining down his cheeks when the poor 
little coffin was laid in the vault, carried down in a man's 
hands because it was so small and light. 

" Poor little thing, poor little mite !" he kept repeating 
to himself. " Never had a chance — ^not the first ghost of 
a chance. I'd give ten years of my life to let it have its 
innings! What does it all mean? Isn't there any jus- 
tice anywhere? Oh, my God, to get back to Friday morn- 
ing I" he cried at last, as so many of us have cried for the 
despised, deciding, for-ever-gone moment in our lives. 
There are no Joshuas to hold up the sun for private 
people. 

19 
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One day Claude, forgetting, said something about soon 
taking her out for a drive, and regretted his words as soon 
as they were said. All the pretty colour left her face, her 
eyes looked at him in horror for a moment, and then her 
lids were lowered, she seemed to be trembling, and two 
or three big tears brimmed and fell. 

" My dearest," cried Claude, aghast, " what have I 
done? Oh, what a fool I was to remind you— of— of 
tliat !" 

" It is no good," she replied, trying to regain her com- 
posure ; • " I never could face it again." 

" You never shall," he said tenderly; "you shall walk 
with me — ^there are lovely walks up to the moor and 
through the woods. You have not seen lialf of them yet. 
It is all heather now." 

But she was not listening. Her mind had gone back 
to the accident unwillingly, but she could not call it off 
all at once. 

" What happened to— the pony ? Did he cut his knees ? 
Will it show?" 

" A little, I am afraid," said Qaude, reassured ; " but 
he is none the worse, really." 

She had another question still to ask. 

" And — the man — what became of him ?" 

"Who, George?" asked Claude, puzzled. "Oh, he is 
all right I Very cut up about you, my dear — as every- 
body was. He asked me to-day when he might come up 
and see you." 

"Is he here?" she cried, grasping both arms of her 
chair as if to rise in haste and again turning white and 
cold. " Oh, not here — surely?" 

Then Claude remembered that, in their anxiety to help 
her forget the shock of her accident, George's name had 
not been pronounced in her presence by any of them. She 
had not known that he was still at Marly. Now he 
thought it better to let her become accustomed to hear 
it without emotion. He had a suspidotv llnal Vvfe ^xA 
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travel, for they felt sure, they said, that a change of air 
and a visit to her own old home would do her all the 
good in the world. Beechey had opposed their being 
sent for to Marly during Nina's illness. Her nursing 
instinct had made her wish to avoid having two pitifully 
anxious parents hovering about, asking questions and 
disputing orders perhaps, with a stronger right than any 
one else to be at Nina's side, and less likely than any one 
else to be of use there. She had kept them well informed 
of progress the moment it had begun ; and, fortunately, 
Claude's conscientious telegram, sent off when he realised 
his wife's danger, had reached an hotel at Como just 
when they decided on going to Pontresina instead, and 
was never put into their hands at all. Mrs. Herapath 
foresaw that she would be in disgrace for a time when 
they found how serious had been the apprehensions which 
they had not been permitted to share ; but, after all, Nina 
had been nursed back to health, and her own methods 
would seem to have been justified. 

For the first time in these weary weeks she did not go 
up to Nina's room after dinner. It was the day when 
Claude had begged his wife to control her nerves, and 
she sent down word while the family were at dinner that 
she was rather tired and would go to sleep at once. As 
a rule she held a little court in the evening, and the Squire 
looked disappointed when Beechey gave him the message. 
Claude upheld the decision. 

" I think she is right," he said ; " she seemed nervous 
and unstrung to-day. You will have to wait a little yet," 
he added kindly, turning to George ; " the mere mention 
of your name seems to renew the impression of the acci- 
dent. We will get her downstairs soon, and then you 
can make your peace." 

" Don't bother her about me," said George, looking 
down into his plate. " As long as she's all right — ^that 
is the great thing. 
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robe of harvest wheat whose midday gold was softened 
to dull silver in the light of the "three days' moon." 
What other moon in the year ever showed such radiance, 
and where would she find elsewhere a land like the Red 
.West G)untry? 

There was a footfall on the pine needles, and Beechey 
looked round to see George Marston pass out from the 
shadow of the trees. He came forward and sat down 
beside her silently, and she drew away her dress to make 
room for him, for the seat was narrow. 

" ConHteor Deo Omnipotenti" he said suddenly, as if 
it were the end of a sentence. 

"If you are going to do that," said Mrs. Herapath, 
smiling, " perhaps I had better go away. I did not know 
that you were a Catholic." 

" I am not anything much," he replied ; " but we had 
a Catholic in the family once. She was not what you 
call a success, poor thing. But she taught me that be- 
fore she died. I have forgotten the rest of it. She was 
my mother." 

"Tell me about her," said Beechey, seeing that he 
was disposed to talk. "Was she like you?" 

Only in not being a success," he said rather bitterly. 

They all hated her, and she died of it; and when I 
was extra bad or extra miserable they used to say I was 
like her. I wish they had killed me too. We could have 
gone together, anyhow." 

" You seem depressed," said Beechey kindly. " What 
is it all about? Are you suffering from reaction, like 
Mr. Cobhouse?" 

Poor old chap, he is crusty," exclaimed George. 

You don't know what it took to keep him good and 
quiet through those bad days. I suppose I am feeling 
it a bit now." 

"Try a change of air," suggested Mrs. Herapath a 
little drily. His words had recalled her thoughts to the 
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just now I really felt as if I wanted to make a con- 
fession." 

" Go on," said Beechey gently. " I will keep your 
counsel." 

He sat still for a moment as if collecting his thoughts. 
At last he turned and looked at her with that sudden 
brightening of the eyes which she had seen in the garden 
at Moulsford. It had not shown often since. 

" That was the day of Mrs. Carysford's dance," George 
began, "and that evening two things happened. I — I 
proposed to Nina and was accepted. I loved her dearly 

even then " 

What do you mean ?" asked Mrs. Herapath. 
It does not look much now," he answered, scarcely 
heeding her. " I suppose love has to pay us out some- 
times, or the score would never come straight. I've 
played with love and laughed at it and tortured it enough 
in my time, and I thought I could never care for any- 
body ag^in. It is my turn to suffer now, I suppose. 
Well, she seemed to care too ; and then I found out that 
her father had been pumping my sweet relations about 
me, and they had told him I was a brute, and a bank- 
rupt, and God knows what." 

" Did he speak to you ?" asked Beechey in surprise. 

" No, but some one else did. As a matter of fact; 
Francey overheard the whole conversation and repeated 
it to me. I knew it was all up with my chances. Then 
came that terrible day " 

" Don't," she cried suddenly ; " I cannot stand it." 

" But I want you to know something," he pleaded. 
"You must listen — ^}'0U promised you would. I want 
your forgiveness. When I went up with Claude to see 
Sartoris I was in a frightful rage already, feeling that 
I should lose her, and the calumny about the money just 
finished me up every time I thought about it. I ought 
to have been delighted with the novelty; it is not often 
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everybody that I thought I did not even care for her any 
more. I wanted to be out of London, out of England, 
right away from everybody I had ever known. I did 
not write, because there was nothing to say. I knew 
she would forget me directly — people always do. And 
when I came back she was engaged. I saw it in the 
papers, where I read the description of her weddmg. It 
was so pleasant." 

"You treated her abominably," cried Beechey. 
" Thank God she is married to Claude." 

" I don't know if you will always say that," he went 
on. "Do you know what really happened that day of 
the accident? I have been meaning to tell you all along, 
for her sake; and when I have told you I will go, or 
try to — ^and you will look after her." 

" You speak as if you were responsible for her," said 
Mrs. Herapath. " It seems to me you presume a little." 

" No, I don't," he cried. " Can't you see ? What are 
you a woman for if you don't see that? It is me she 
loves — ^me, a thousand times over I Claude is nothing 
to her." 

Beechey thought he must be losing his mind. 

" Hush," she said, " you are talking the wildest non- 
sense — ^wicked nonsense. Come indoors." And she rose 
to go away. 

He caught at her skirt and looked up at her with 
imploring eyes. 

" Don't go— dftn't go. Hear me out 1" he said. 
"There is so little to tell; but it has got to be said. 
I knew it the minute I met her in London in the street, 
and that night at the Empire. She never spoke, and her 
silence said it — ^her eyes said it— every look and move- 
ment said it. And she was dearer than she ever had 
been, and lovelier, and it drove me mad, for she ought 
to have been mine and not Claude's. I knew I ought not 
to come down when he asked me; but I hadn't a bob 
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in the world, and it was just what I wanted, and I should 
be near her ; and indeed I meant to go straight, and I 
thought I could trust myself." 

He stopped for a moment, and Beechey, sitting witH 
tightly-clasped hands, never took her eyes off his face 
She seemed to know now what was coming. 

" Then you told me to go," he continued, " and I 
couldn't — ^and I was glad when you went. That Satur- 
day I asked her to take me out in the cart — ^I shouldn't 
have dared if you had been there — ^and she sent off 
Claude with the Squire in the Victoria, and we had the 
cart. She drove me round by Lyttleton; oh, I shall 
never forget the lanes and the sweetness — and we two 
alone. She was close to me — do you know that delicious 
stuff she puts on her hair ? — and in that long green road 
by Point in View, where nobody ever comes, and it's 
all shut in and green, she turned and leaned over past 
me to disentangle the lash — it had caught in the off- 
shaft — ^and before I knew it I had stooped down and 
kissed her neck; and then — she was in my arms, sob- 
bing and crying that she loved me, loved me, loved me, 
and why had I killed her by going away? What could 
I do ? The girl I loved 1 Oh, you don't know what a 
man feels. I knew she was mine in her heart and always 
would be — ^and I kissed her — yes, and she kissed me as 
she never kissed Claude; and then those bells of the 
church up there began to ring for some sort of service 
— I don't know what — and she gathered herself up and 
dried her tears and turned round and looked at me. 
' Good-bye, George,' she said ; * good-bye, dear. There's 
only one thing to do now. Qaude's wife can't go about 
with your kisses on her lips; they would show in the 
dark. Good-bye.' We were just at the top of that 
awful steep lane set like a ladder down the side of the 
hill, and she stood up — stood up — and lashed the pony 
like mad down that hill; and when I caught her arm 
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he tore it away — and jumped — ^we crashing along. Oh, 
ny God, I shall see it till I die. What am I to do ? what 
im I to do?" 

There was no answer from his companion. She had 
;lipped down on the ground and was kneeling against 
he bench, her face hidden in her hands. 

An hour later Mrs. Herapath came in to say good- 
light to Mr. Cobhouse. He liked such little forms to 
)e observed. George had returned before her, and she 
Found the three men looking over some maps and guide 
xx)ks with great interest. 

" What do you think I am going to do, Mrs. Hera- 
[>ath?" said the Squire, looking up as she entered, his 
Face full of triumph. " I am going to carry off Claude 
to Canada for three months, and Marston too, if he will 
come. Will you stay with Nina? We will settle her 
at Moulsford With her father and mother, and then we 
will go and shoot some big game in the Rockies." 

*' What a splendid idea !" exclaimed Beechey, entering 
at once into his plan, which smoothed away many diffi- 
culties; "just the thing for you and Claude after all 
this staying indoors. When did you think of it?" 

" Well," said Mr. Cobhouse, delighted at her approval, 
" I always meant to see Canada one day; and just now 
it struck me tliat the river is a damp place for people 
of my age, and that it would do both Claude and me a 
great deal more good to get into a bracing climate and 
do a bit of shooting than to go paddling round in a 
punt for the rest of the summer. There is not so very 
much of it left after all." 

"What do you think Nina will say?" Qaude asked, 
looking at Beechey. "Do you think she will mind my 
going?" 

" I think she will be very glad that you should have 
such a pleasant change," said Mrs. Herapath, conscious 
of George's eyes upon her. " And I can answer for my 
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uncle and aunt They will want her all to themselves 
at first, and all the rest of" us will be treated like the 
■Jnerest outsiders." 

" But you must stay with her/' said Claude quickly. 
" I shall be anxious about her for a long time to come. 
You promise to stay?" 

" Suppose they do not want me?" suggested Beechey. 
" No, I know they will always let me come. But I have 
to be in town sometimes — ^you rich people forget that 
there is such a thing as work in this world. Never 
mind, I can be with Nina most of the time ; and Mouls- 
ford is not like Marly — I can reach it in an hour from 
Paddington." 

" That's all right," said the Squire with an intonation 
of profound satisfaction. "And now we will leave Liver- 
pool on the loth, a week from to-day. I shall wire for 
three berths on the Baltic; and as I am a shareholder, 
I hope they'll give us good ones. You see," he con- 
tinued, turning to George, " I take it for granted that 
you accept my invitation." 

" Indeed I don't know how to thank you, sir," said 

George. " I should enjoy it of all things; but " and 

he hesitated. 

" I know," said Mr. Cobhouse kindly ; " you are think- 
ing of the expense — ^and no wonder, with that young 
scamp of a brother on your hands. But this is my little 
picnic, and you come as my giiest, just as Claude does; 
so it is all right, is it not?" 

Beechey moved to reach a paper from the table, and, 
in passing George, said under her breath, — 

" Accept ; it is a Godsend." 

"I will come with the greatest pleasure, sir," said 
George. " You are much too good to me." 

For the next few days the feminine element was out 
of the running at Marly. Nothing was talked of but 
guns and boots, Norfolk jackets and tinned foods; and 
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at last, to Beechey's relief, George was sent off to town 
with endless commissions to see to for Claude and Mr. 
Cobhouse. Nina had not come downstairs yet, but a day 
or two after his departure she found courage to take 
the journey to Moulsford. When she was safely in- 
stalled there, Claude went off to meet his uncle and 
George in town and travel up to Liverpool with them. 
Nina seemed very languid and not in love with life just 
now, but she expressed great satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of a "little spree for poor Claude," and promised 
that he should find her quite strong and well when he 
returned. He went away happy as a boy, leaving all 
sorts of grave injunctions with Beechey as to Nina's 
precious health and happiness. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

There are the slow and the fast growing times in 
pcople*s lives. Up to the age of eleven or twelve those 
who arc meant to be tall suffer violent growing pains in 
their legs. I remember the visitation with lively distaste 
now, although, alas! it ceased a good many years, aga 
Then came the growing pains in the heart, not complained 
of to nurses or governesses, but equally severe, also as full 
of promise. By the time the organ is in really working 
order these cease, and it runs its race as steadily as oar 
decently clothed limbs are doing. Then begins the other, 
the brain growth, different in this, that it is slow and 
painless at first, exceeding pleasant in the initial stages, 
and filling the whole young human being with a sense 
of empire, of God-given right to rule which Alexander 
might have envied. 

At tliat happy time there is no question of can or am- 
not; the universe is ours to spell in one syllable, and we 
yield a careless reverence to the great names as thej 
come up, chiefly to set a good example to others. The 
giants were all very well in their day ; but when it suits 
us to put out our strength — dear me, who will ever speak 
of them again, we wonder? The American girl who told 
a friend that she had learnt Literature and Politicd 
economy and was now going to learn Art only expressed 
what most of us have felt at the happiest mcnnent of our 
career, the moment when our only gospel might have been 
proclaimed in one word— cock-sure. 

This radiant liallucination is probably as great a bctx 

in our subsequent success as any of the verities against 

which we break our shins later ; but for these j^nrfiatiritig 

dreams of universal pre-eminence many of us woaM 
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never have won even our modest foot of standing-room 
in the realms of art; that which has changed when we 
reach it is not our appreciation of our own powers, but 
our apprehension of the objects on which they are to be 
exercised. As a small child I was possessed with the 
most covetous longing to thread the stars on strings and 
hang them round my neck. There was no mistake about 
the needle and thread or my little fat fingers, but there 
ivas a slight error about the beads. 

This brain growth is only achieved by voluntary eflfort. 
There is a dual consciousness in the process, the strong 
yet delicate machine only becoming certain of its own 
life and powers of expansion and resistance by more ac- 
curate apprehension of the weight brought to bear on it 
from without What is the pressure of the atmosphere 
on each human body? Fourteen tons, I believe. It is a 
feather's weight compared with the pressure, on the indi- 
vidual brain, of the thought of the world since thought 
began; and yet no one has a right to call himself a 
thinker unless he counts with it, and sifts and selects 
from it, and adds some new thought at least to the mil- 
lions he has inherited and which have made him what 
he is. 

Consciousness of our own limitations, with limitless 
tasks to perform, can only bring peace where that con- 
sciousness is accompanied by a great degree of humility, 
and an equally great respect for every detail of the work 
meted out by the limitless mind whose fine little tools we 
are ; the souls who rage and rebel when the true propor- 
tions of things are shown them are likely to be thrown 
aside as useless except for commoner toils. 

Beechey Herapath learnt many lessons in the year that 
had passed since she tried to improve on the arrange- 
ments of Providence by pushing Qaude G)bhouse to- 
wards Nina Carysford and holding George Marston back. 

Perhaps she assumed a greater share of responsibility 
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shadows and wimpling pools of Consuta River) her first 
play, the one that had succeeded, the one she had written 
with such effulgent conviction of right and wrong, of 
her own infallibility as to the sources of joy and grief. 
How poor and narrow it seemed to her now, crude as the 
work of a child, bumptious, false, impossible! She had 
attacked problems then that she would tremble to touch 
to-day. Her last piece, of infinitely finer craftsmanship, 
had been almost tentative as compared to this. It had 
failed, and the first one had succeeded. In her present 
mood Beechey must have been very near to something 
good, for she was repaid for the failure by the sense of 
having done her best; and the early success brought 
more humiliation than satisfaction when she remem* 
bered it. 

Qaude had asked her to write to him; but she sent 
little more than bulletins of Nina's health for the first few 
weeks, because there was so terribly little to say, there 
was so much that must not be sard. At last in October 
she wrote a letter. She felt tnat he would do well to 
come home. 

"Dear Claude" (ran the missive, scribbled on her 
knee in the boat, one warm noontide), "If you have not 
received a proper letter (proper in the West Country 
sense, of course) before, you must lay the fault on tardy 
circumstance, which refused to produce anything worth 
writing about We have all been engaged in growing 
fat and lazy, following Aunt Mary's example. She is 
prettier than ever, absolutely detached from all earthly 
things except the Library box and Breguet watches, her 
last craze — she has collected eleven already, and makes 
us exercise the little dears to keep the machinery going. 
They are so like her that it is an artistic satisfaction to 
see the two in conjunction. No key, no nerves, perpetual 
motion with the very smallest encouragement, continued 
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existence without paying the price of life. Dear me, I 
ought to have kept that for a play — ^there is the millinery 
of an epigram in the idea. Observe my liberality in 
making you a present of it. The place where I am writing 
probably exercises a generous influence. Do you remem- 
ber the day, a thousand years ago, when I got into a tem- 
per with my necklace for choking me, and threw it into 
the river, and you wanted to dive for it? I have pulled 
the punt in among the rushes just as we did then, and the 
song of the weir has never stopped even to take breath 
since, only the lilies were torn up by some pirate tripper 
and have not got their heads above water again. Do you 
remember how we pulled close in to the Mores' electric 
launch to look at the beautiful workmanship ? They have 
got a new one, a perfect gem; and what do you think 
they have called her? Memento Mori. I asked Mrs. 
More what put that into her head, and she said, ' Mori is 
the plural of More in some foreign language, my dear. 
It was Mr. Francis Marston who gave us the notion ; he 
says it means "Remember the Mores." Most appro- 
priate, I'm sure.' Francis Marston is capable of any- 
thing ; but he is such good fun and so appealingly hand- 
some that it is impossible to be angry with him. I am 
told that he has married a shop girl or something of that 
kind. I hope it is not true. Please ask George if there 
is anything in the story. Francis is here flirting wildly 
with Flora Gardiner, who is really getting fond of him. 
I do not like to make trouble, but the flower girl, or what- 
ever she is, would be an impediment to a pleasant ending 
of the flirtation. Walter is still faithful to me, and I have 
given him a promise which seems to make him very happy 
— that I will never marry anybody else. It was a very 
easy promise to give. I make him chief gondolier when 
Nina comes out. She is much better, looking quite rosy 
again, but her arm is weak still. Do not stay away too 
long, Claude. I think she misses you, and will make 
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more effort to be herself again when she has to act a little 
bit, as we women never take the trouble to do for each 
other. She seemed glad that you should go ; but there is 
some small feeling of soreness in her mind, a touch of 
resentment against Uncle Roger for taking you away. 
You asked me to tell you if she ever spoke -of the poor 
baby. She never has, but I am sure she thinks of it. Her 
dear face goes so hard and set if we ever meet a little 
child. I hope one will come to her and stay — some day, 
and fill her life quite up with work and love. When will 
you be coming back ? Surely October is very cold in the 
Rockies. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Beechey." 

It is a long way from Goring to Banff, and nearly a 
month passed before Mrs. Herapath received the answer 
to her letter. By that time the summer was over, on the 
river; but mild, slow autumn, covering land and water 
with a hazy gold, wafting smells of chrysanthemums and 
autumn violets across the lawns, had beguiled people into 
forgetting the name of the month in the calendar. The 
little party at Moulsford Manor included Flora and 
Walter Gardiner, and Francey Marston was never far 
away, so the atmosphere was young and cheery, and 
Colonel Carysford at least was quite as interested in life 
as ever. His wife was such a contrast to him that Beechey 
involuntarily compared them to a tethered pony and the 
log to which he is tied — and then scolded herself for being 
unkind. 

Nina seemed to be developing something of her 
mother's power of " staying put," as Walter would have 
expressed it. She was quiet and seemed well, but she 
never suggested a plan or an excursion, as the others did ; 
she came if they asked her, but Beechey thought it was 
more to avoid the trouble of saying " no" than because the 
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thing amused her. Whereas in Mrs. Carysford this con- 
stitutional languor was accompanied by immistakable 
content and enjoyment, in Nina it took a sliadow of 
melancholy; she looked as if her life turned on a ques- 
tion whose answer was known only to the dead. There 
was always the expression of waiting, of seeking, in her 
face, but there was no hope with it. She carried a new 
book about for days uncut ; the others would rave about 
some lovely sunset watched by her side. " Ah, I did not 
see," she would say. Beechey noticed the change wuth a 
great fear, for before her marriage Nina had been almost 
too ready to be interested in outside things. Colonel 
Carysford was terribly worried, and brought a new 
tonic down with him every time he came from town ; but 
neither the strong old wine nor the startling new drug 
could bring any spring to her footstep, any ring to her 
voice. She was kind and sweet, and smiled at. Francey's 
absurd stories and Walter's rodomontades, but it was 
as one smiles at a child without listening to what it says. 

" So you have been turned out of your lodgings, Fran- 
cey?" said Walter, as they all lingered in the garden one 
golden afternoon. 

Walter was riding a hammock, making it swing vio- 
lently from side to side and inflicting a vigorous dig of 
his heel on Colonel Carysford's cherished turf with every 
dip to earth. Flora, more like a wild rose than ever, 
lay back in a straw chair, her curls all floating in the sun- 
shine, her blue eyes resting on Francey's face ; he sat on 
the ground cross-legged, in white flannels, and was ex- 
amining with some devoutness the " lace stockings and 
brown paper shoes" which encased her little feet. 

"You ought to wear thicker shoes, Flora," he said 
gravely (people always call each other by their Christian 
names on the river). " Look at that ; it is wet through;" 
and with finger and thumb he turned up one small sole 
for her brother's inspection. 
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Flops never will," replied Walter with a grand swing. 

American ladies never do. Why did you get turned 
out, Francey?" 

" My dear young friend," said Francis, " your lan- 
guage moves me to tears. Only tramps talk about 
' ladies' ; we call them women. I wasn't turned out of 
my rooms. Don't make rash accusations." 

" Then why in thunder did you come and tell Mrs. 
Carysford you were?" asked Walter, sitting still for a 
minute and staring at Francey. " It seems such a waste 
to tell stories if you aren't forced to." 

" You are too young to understand these matters," re- 
plied Francey loftily ; " at your age I took everything on 
trust" 

" I expect you did," retorted Walter, unmoved by the 
insult; "and you haven't paid for it yet. I wish my 
father would let me take everything on trust He docks 
our allowance if we don't pay cash." 

" He will get over that," Francis answered. " By-and- 
by you'll take the allowance and he will pay the bills. It 
is the only satisfactory arrangement between parent and 
child. But look here, Walter, officially I am turned out 
of my rooms; and you support the statement, please. 
One is turned out of a place when one can't stay there, 
whatever the reason is." 

Nina came out at this moment and began to move 
slowly across the lawn towards the three. Flora sprang 
from her chair, nearly upsetting Francis as she did so, 
and ran to meet her, taking her parasol and her book out 
of her hand and offering her an arm, for they all treated 
her as an invalid still. 

" How Mrs. Qaude has gone off !" murmured Francis. 
" She looks five years older since that accident." 

"I don't see it," said Walter stoutly. His Ameri9a9 
chivalry would not admit any depreciation of his hostess. 
*' But, you know, she never could hold a candle to Mf§, 
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into marriage or to be able to sweep past him with a 
withering glance as the betrayed heroine always does on 
the stage. Francis had answered one or two of her recent 
letters, dating his own from the Swan and representing 
that he was suffering from some dangerous complication 
of German measles — ^a very good reason for not coming 
to town to get married, and, as he hoped, a sufficient de- 
terrent to keep Miss Emmy away. 

Unfortunately she had suggested the distemper to him 
herself long before, as a weapon against duns, and she 
was quite convinced that whatever was keeping him in 
Goring was strictly non-contagious. So down she came ; 
and at the moment when he was thanking Nina for her 
mother's hospitality Miss Emmy was in the full tide of 
recounting her woes to the sympathetic barmaid of the 
inn, and having a pint of bitter at one of the little tables 
in the verandah. She had not come alone — such inter- 
views are thrown away if not witnessed; and all her 
statements were supported by her colleague, another 
blooming young Hebe of the bars, who nodded her head 
and said " Did you evert* at the end of every one of 
Emmy's sentences. 

" Measles, did he say?" asked the Swan girl. "Well, 
I like his cheek. And him with that complexion too. 
He ought to get it for a judgment." 

" He'll get worse than measles when he meets me, my 
dear," said Emmy sternly — ^* a bit of my mind that would 
make a plaster statuary blush into scarlet fever — if he 
had any heart. But he's got a lovely skin; I will say 
that for him," she added magnanimously. 

" She's broken-hearted, poor thing," said the friend 
aside to the sympathiser as Emmy set her glass down 
and leaned back in her chair with a sigh that creaked 
sadly in her tight corset. 

The sympathiser glanced round to see that the man- 
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ageress was not in sight, and then sat down and re^ 
her elbows on the table. 

** Of course she is," she averred. " These tnen — ^what 
do they care about us poor weak women ? Oh, they're a 
lovely lot, they are. Now there was a gentleman here 
two years ago ; he says to me " 

" Yes, my dear, you speak the blooming truth," inter- 
rupted Emmy, who did not wish to lose her train. " Now 
where is 'Mr. Marston? Surely you can tell me where he 
likely goes of an afternoon?" 

** We send his things up to Moulsford Manor some- 
times of an evening," said the girl, sulky at not being 
allowed to tell her story ; " but this morning he put 'em 
on a fly and drove off towards the station. / don't know 
where he went from there." 

" Aly dear," said Emmy, turning to her supporter, 
" he's gone — gone to seek the majesty of the law I We 
will use our endeavours to get there first. The law, if 
such exists in this bloomin' country, is in my pocket, as 
I might say, with Mr. Francis Marston's promise on 
stamped paper — I saw to that — ^to marry me inside one 
cullender month from last bank holiday. We've got to be 
at the theatre by seven-thirty, or I'd just call up at 
Mouldy Manor, or whatever it is, and wake 'em up a bit 
about their young friend ; but it's five now *' 

" Better be moving," said the other girl nervously. " If 
we don't catch the five forty-five up we're done. That 
beast Buckleigh 'ud give us the sack to-morrow, and I've 
my mother to keep. Come on." 

" Look me up sometime," said the barmaid; ** it's dull 
here now the season's over." 

" I will, dear," said Emmy, with the cheap friendliness 
which seems to be a comfort to her class. "And you 
look out for my case in the papers. Ill make *em sit 
up. 

But Emmy's case never got into the papers, for the 
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rcry good reason that at the pretty, lonely country sta- 
ion she stumbled over a pile of boxes, gun-cases, and 
iigs which had been left just within the little wicket 
vhile the book-stall boy called a fly. On recovering her 
)alance Emmy's eye fell on a label which bore the name 
)£ Sir George Marston. She flushed pinker than her 
Tock and quickly turned over another attached to the 
^n-case. It was marked in the same way, and all the 
>elongings were branded with scars of travd — ** Wanted 
m the voyage," and names of steamers and hotels. 

" How d'ye do, Emmy?" said the owner of the traps, 
luddenly coming out of the ticket ofiice. " Come to look 
ip my brother Charley, eh ? Did you find him ?" 

George looked brown and tired; there was a hard 
i;leam in his eyes, although the words were friendly 
nough. 

Emmy stared at him in great surprise. 

" I never 1" she exclaimed ; "to think of your turning 
ip like thatl I heard you were in America. Well, I'm 
jlad to see you. Sir George; but the only brother of 
rours I know anything about is called Francey, not 
[iHiarlie, and, as it happens, I was looking for him." 

" Ah, yes," said George reflectively ; " you would have 
leard him called that ; it was a nickname he got stuck on 
o him as a boy ; his real name is Charles — ^but that does 
lot matter. Come into the waiting-room. I have some- 
hing to say to you." 

It had been a habit with George, when he thought his 
riends' sympathy required a stimulus, to provide one by 
Irawing cheques on disasters only existent in the gener- 
)us bank of his imagination. These drafts were occa- 
ionally honoured by fate with startling punctuality. He 
lad enjoyed Mr. Roger Cobhouse's kind pity for all the 
rouble caused him by his younger brother, and now his 
^ounger brother had got into an ugly scrape from which 
jieorge felt that he must be rescued at all costs. But for 
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Francey's terrified letters entreating his brother to oooie 
and stand between himself and Emmy, George would 
perhaps have been able to stay some time longer awaqr* 
and only return when his friends did, thus bringing Us 
defences against his own particular dangers with him. 
The Squire and Claude had been obliged to put off ooming 
home for the present, since Mr. Cobhouse had caught a 
violent cold in Banff, which developed into influenza com- 
plicated with something like malaria. Such troubles often 
attack the unwary traveller coming suddenly into an ex- 
ceedingly sharp yet changeable climate. The result in 
this case was that the Squire was advised to go and stay 
for a while at Los Angeles or some other health resort 
on the west coast until his lung healed and his strength 
returned ; and Claude confided to George, in great trouble 
of mind, that it looked as if they would not get bade to 
England till the spring. It would be madness to let Us 
uncle return to the fogs and the dampness until he was 
stronger ; and Claude realised for the first time that great 
benefits such as he had accepted from Roger Cobhoose 
are paid for by the heaviest of all sacrifices — that of in- 
dependence. With Beechey's letter in his pocket, bagging 
him to come home for Nina's ^e, Qaude had no choioe 
but to stay on in America with Mr. Cobhouse. Geoige 
might have stayed instead, but Claude could not reoondle 
that outlet with his conscience. His own kindly feelii^ 
for his unsatisfactory friend did not blind htm to the fatit 
that it would be wrong to leave his unde to George's 
tender mercies in the matter of lending money and gen- 
erally shouldering the results of his extravagance. Mr. 
Cobhouse had done much in that way already. 

So when Emmy's threats became acute, George, wdl 
provided with funds by the Squire's generosity, looked 
up his return ticket and sailed from New York, readiiiig 
Goring by some chance on the day when Emmy wcjDt 
down in the pink frock to look for Franoey. 
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She followed George into the waiting-room, bidding her 
friend remain outside. 

" Now," she said defiantly, " what have you got to say 
to me. Sir George Marston ?" 

George gazed at her for a moment with an expression 
of deep commiseration, as if he were hesitating before 
inflicting a blow. 

" My poor child," he said at last, " can you bear a great 
shock?" 

Is he dead?" cried Emmy, looking really frightened. 
Dead to you," replied George in a hollow voice. 

You have been saved from a great danger. My brother, 
Charles Francis Marston, has been married for nearly a 
year." 

" Oh, my goodness I" gasped Emmy. " Oh, the villain 
-—the black-hearted villain 1" 

" Control yourself," said George, wincing visibly. 
" You must not call him names in public." 

" I don't believe it — I don't believe a word of it," cried 
Emmy with hot tears in her eyes. " He is a liar, I know, 
but he ain't that bad. You've invented it to keep me away 
from him." 

" I think," said George, fumbling in one or two of his 
inner pockets — " I think I must have the announcement 
somewhere. I generally cut out a family thing like that 
and keep it. Ah ! — ^here it is." 

From behind the row of cigars in his case he pulled 
out an old newspaper cutting without the name or date of 
the journal. " On the 12th inst.," it ran, " at the Church 
of the Minorites, Charles Francis Marston to Mary An- 
gela Kayley, daughter of Captain E. Kayley, of Breton, 
Hants. The Reverend Father Gordon officiated, and the 
bride, who was dressed in ivory satin " 

That was all, but it was blasting. Emmy read it three 
or four times over, murmuring condemnations of the 
traitor. Then a long whistle and a thundering rush an- 
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CHAPTER XXX 

To Francis George's coming was a relief but not a 
surprise. Accustomed to look upon his brother as in- 
ferior to himself in the art of getting amusement out 
of life, he was yet quick to turn to him where the situa- 
tion required resource and courage. These George had, 
though perhaps only as the bom adventurer has them, 
to waste on ignoble emergencies. At all events Francis 
had been very thankful to get a telegram from Liver- 
pool the evening before, announcing that George had 
arrived. His hurried arrangements for flight from 
Emmy had made him forget to impart the fact to the 
party at Moulsford; but as he piloted Nina to her chair 
on the lawn while Flora ran off to order tea, it struck 
him that he ought to tell her. 

"Are you comfy now, Mrs. Cobhouse?" he asked, 
looking down at her with something of George's ex- 
pression in* his blue eyes — the gracious light which had 
shone in the eyes of their Spanish mother, and which is 
not kindled by our pale skies. 

" Yes, thanks," she answered. " How like your brother 
you are, Francey!" He was the only person to whom she 
ever spoke of George. 

" Am I ?" he said, laughing. " Poor old George, I shall 
be glad to see him. He ought to turn up to-day. I got 
a wire to say he landed yesterday." 

Nina turned and looked at him in silence for a moment. 
He was flicking the rope of the hammock backwards and 
forwards, arranging in his mind to jsend a note down to 
meet George at the inn, both to say where he was and to 
warn him of Emmy's aid. He did not see how Nina's 
newly gained colour died down and then flushed high at 
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fc, signed by Mrs. Carysford, was the last point to 
his mind could travel now, and he felt feverislily 
^o reach it. 

evenings were closing in early, and it was quite 
/hen he reached the Manor by the unaccustomed 
I road and wheels. In the long summer days last 
ley had all come and gone by the river, as if Mouls- 
rere an island. Francey met him in the hall, full 
therly affection and entreaties to be helped out of 
tfall into which he had jumped so gaily a few 
s before. 

)U used to call me a fool when you were in a good 
•, France," said George, trying to be stem, but 
I in spite of himself at his brother's agonised ex- 
>n ; " but you walk away from them all, my son. 
home with a length and a half to spare. What on 
lid you learn to write your. name for if you were 
to set it to things like this?" And he held out 
's stamped paper in his hand, 
icey gave a sigh of relief. 

knew it was all right when you began to jaw, 
!e," he said. " You never do till it's over. How did 
± this thing? I have been trying for weeks. Did 
set her in Goring?" 

lid," said George. " And since you are prepared for 
rancey, let me say that such a judgment as Emmy 
averted twice in a lifetime. The next one will have 
I a dead cert, and I shan't have such luck as this 
)ver to help you with. Look at that," he said with 
•ide, holding out the newspaper cutting which had 
I so useful. " That is what did it. That and my 
her your name was Charles as well as Francis." 
icey was turning the scrap of print over and over, 
as much puzzled as Emmy had been by it. 
hat the devil does it mean?" he asked. "Am I 
? or was I when this happened ?" 

21 
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skin, which suddenly thrilled to life ; light on her shining 
hair, new strength in the straight young form, new will 
in the very feet that carried her quickly towards him, 
love and kindness in the two hands stretched out to wel- 
come him, and sweet music in her cry, " Oh, George, I 
am so glad you have come!" She had thought of this 
meeting as a terror ; it proved a resurrection. 

Whatever was to come afterwards, they all let them- 
selves go to the delightful atmosphere of gaiety and 
friendliness that always hung round Nina's old home and 
was proffered to each new guest there like a wedding 
garment. Marly was sad. Marly was terrible ; there the 
lifc-and-death questions gave you no peace: but Mouls- 
ford was the old home nursery, where the saddest memo- 
ries were only those of a few wholesome tears, where 
people could be boys and girls again, and laugh or cry, 
without being obliged to reconcile the phenomena with 
their dignity or their consciences. George nearly went 
mad with happiness when he found that he could look 
into Nina's eyes and give her Claude's endless messages 
without a pang of envy, of passion, or of self-reproach. 
Never had she been so beautiful, so kind ; never had he 
felt such peace. 

" Why, Nin,'* said her father, using the old nursery 
name, " George is a better doctor than any of us ! You 
look about five years old !" 

" So I am," she cried ; " and I never mean to grow any 
older. It is so good to be young. Let us all stay ex- 
actly as we are for a hundred years. You know you are 
just my age in your heart, tliough you have got a beauti- 
ful white moustache." 

That night George wanted to say his prayers. He felt 
so good that he actually laid his cigarette with the lighted 
end on the soap-dish before he went down on his knees, 
when he said " ConHteor Deo Omnipotent?* three times 
over. Then he got up and finished his cigarette. 
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George was standing a little behind Mrs. Carysford, 
with his elbow on the mantel-shelf comer and his hand- 
some head reflected in the tall glass above, with a back- 
ground of palms, so that he looked like a still prosperous 
martyr. From where he stood he could see Nina's face 
in the mirror. As Mrs. Carysford stopped speaking, 
Nina glanced that way, and met an almost impercep- 
tible signal of dissent communicated to the mirror. 

" Ah, do come, my dear," said her father, looking down 
at his daughter with all his love for her speaking in his 
kind old face. " We are the loneliest couple in London 
when you are away." 

Nina took his hand and laid it affectionately against her 
cheek, but her eyes were still on the mirror. Those she 
saw there were full of imploring, and there was again that 
hair-breadth shake of the head. 

" I do not think London is ever good for me," she said 
slowly ; " and you and mother might just as well come 
and stay with me— don't you think so? Let us all go 
down to Marly just as we are, the whole party. I could 
not face the place by myself." And she gave a little 
shiver. 

Beechey heaved a sigh of relief. If Nina had her 
parents with her, she herself might get back to her work 
at last. She felt her individuality suffocated by con- 
stantly living in other people's houses. Also the dedica- 
tion of the whole summer to Nina had materially dimin- 
ished her income for the next year by throwing back her 
writing. All seemed going well now. Nina's welcome 
of George last night would not have been so frankly warm 
had any of the old feeling lingered to g^ve it undue mean- 
ing. Nina had asked a hundred affectionate questions 
about Claude, and George load answered gladly. The 
trouble of the summer must have been due to some mor- 
bid condition of nerves; evidently all was over now. 
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George would go his way, Nina hers, and Mrs. HerapatH 
could get back to her flat. 

" I must go up to town," she said, " and get in my 
coal while it is cheap. That roaring fire made me think 
of it." 

" For a writer of your standing, Mrs. Herapath," said 
Francey, " you have a singularly practical mind. Is any- 
thing else cheap at this season? I am so broke, I should 
like to know." 

"Diamond cement," cried Walter, laughing. "You 
will come out better than new, only be sure you get Flora 
to put it on." 

Flora flushed up to her curls and raised a hand to box 
his ears, for he was sitting on the rug close to her chain 
He caught the hand and held it up in triumph before the 
eyes of the assembly. Turned in to the rosy palm, on 
the dainty third finger, blazed a big new gem, white, 
lustrous, meaning only one thing. 

There was a cry of amazement, a shriek from Flora, 
and then Walter rolled across the rug in convulsions of 
laughter, notwithstanding a good brotherly kick from 
Francey, who at once occupied his place in the most 
graceful manner at Flora's feet. He took both her little 
hands in one of his and kissed them fervently ; then his 
other arm went round her waist, and he raised her up till 
they stood in the centre of the circle, a man and a maid 
very much in love, she hiding her pretty face against his 
arm, while he, almost as flushed, but supremely happy, 
exclaimed, 

"Walter is a bad young cub and wants some more 
kicking. We meant to tell you last night, only somehow 
we didn't. Isn't she a darling?" And he stooped down 
and kissed all that could be seen of Flora's cheek, and 
looked round for approval as if he had invented her. 

Then the tongues were let loose, and the women all 
had to hug Flora, and scold her for not having said a 
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word to anybody; and George sat down in a chair and 
rocked backwards and forwards with laughter till the 
tears rolled down his cheeks; and Francey came and 
patted him on the back, and they looked into each other's 
eyes and laughed in fresh peals that did one good to hear. 
At last George drew out a scrap of newspaper cutting 
and handed it to his brother, saying, " Tell 'em that is 
what amused us," and went out into the garden, his 
broad shoulders still shaking with mirth. Poor Emmy! 
with her stamped paper and her " cullender month" from 
bank holiday! Heaven bless Flora Gardiner, thought 
George, for saving Francey from that, and Heaven send 
her a strong hand and a still stronger sense of humour to 
fielp her manage the young scamp in the future ! 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Beechey found that it took some little time for her 
mind to give up frisking away on other people's affairs 
after being so closely engaged with them for some time. 
The sternest discipline was needed; and once or twice, 
sitting before a blank page in despair as blank, without 
a single thought to set down, she was tempted to believe 
that she had mistaken her vocation. If so, what remained 
for her to do ? On the dark mornings of that long win- 
ter she passed the other professions in review and dis- 
missed them at last for ever from her mind. 

" I cannot make frocks," she told herself, as she sat, 
big-eyed with anxiety and most forlorn, at her table, 
trying to write without lamp or inspiration to pierce the 
chill fog. " Even Martin would not put on a bonnet of 
my making. Cookery ? No, my hands still look sumptu- 
ous ; they are the only things that keep up my faith in the 
future. I could act, I suppose, about well enough to earn 
twenty-five shillings a week, and be called * dear' by the 
chorus girls — poor things. Oh, Lord, what a world I 
what a horrible, odious, unjust, expensive world ! Where 
is the money for the butcher's bill coming from?*' 

" Please, 'm," said Martin, putting her head in at the 
door and keeping her early morning apron out of sight, 
" what shall I order for lunch and dinner? The butcher 
says he has a nice little leg of mutton " 

" Martin," said Beechey, turning round in her seat and 
looking at her maid solemnly, "tell the butcher not to 
call again till he can bring me a nice little shoulder of 
white panther. I refuse to eat any more mutton." 

" Very good, ma'am," said Martin, as she dosed tbe 
door. 
328 
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Beechey wheeled round and dipped Her pen in the ink 
nd beg^ to stare out of the window again. Then Mar- 
n came back. 

" Please, 'm," she said, " it isn't in season yet, but Mr. 
Futkins is expecting it every day. Will you have a nice 
ttle pork chop instead? It 'ud come cheaper than the 
)int, and there's some cold beef for the kitchen." 

Martin's efforts at economy were touching, and when 
eechey noticed them they almost reconciled her to being 
Dor. 

" 111 have cold beef too, Martin," she said, " and I am 
ining out to-night, so don't trouble about dinner." 

Then she resolutely set herself to that work which is 
snerally supposed to be accomplished in a whirlwind of 
le frenzy, at the rate of a volume a day, and five thou- 
md pounds down on receipt of MS. If the " supposers" 
ily knew of the close toil, the merciless labour, the heart- 
roken conviction that it could all be done so many thou- 
md times better with a little lightening of the pressure, 
ith months instead of weeks to run before the paltry 
leque is needed, the eager longing to delight the few, 
istead of having to appease the many, the dear old 
iblic would have to acknowledge that it gets its novels 
leap. 

It was close on Christmas time, and Beechey had vali- 
itly resisted all temptations to go and pass it at Marly, 
bt for the sake of a few days' loss of work, but because 
le had gradually become convinced that her quick, in- 
nse sympathy in the interests of others was a stumbling- 
ock in her upward path. When she was needed again she 
ould not hold back, but as long as it meant only pleasure 
)r herself, it cost too dear in more ways than one. She 
jard from one or another of the party down there nearly 
^ery week, and except that Claude was still detained in 
alifomia, all seemed well. Mr. Cobhouse's condition 
id not improved, and Claude's letters, when he sent any 
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to decide whether to go to the stationer or the florist first, 
made it the florist, and stepped down almost into the arms 
of Colonel Carysford. He was rushing along the pave- 
ment with two square parcels hanging from his fingers 
on Army and Navy loops ; he had a stick and a sheaf of 
weeklies under his other arm, and his cheeks, rosy with 
cold, above his snowy moustache, gave the effect of apples 
in snow. 

" My dear child," he exclaimed, " how fortunate 1 I 
was going to try and come to your place to-day on my 
way to Shropshire. We are all going up to the Hartleys 
for Christmas. I wish you were coming." 

"But I thought you were to spend Christmas at 
Marly," said Beechey ; " this is something quite new, is 
it not?" 

" So is your hard-heartedness, you bad girl," said her 
uncle. "If you had come to cheer us up, we would have 
stayed on, but since you refused, Nina said she was not 
up to managing a houseful of people without you, and this 
invitation came, and we accepted it. I wish you would 
come. The Hartleys would ask you in a minute." 

They were Mrs. Carysford's people, and Beechey had 
often visited them as a girl. 

" That would be tactful of me," she replied, " after re- 
fusing Nina's invitation. Thanks all the same, Uncle 
Charlie. Is Nina in town?" 

" No," said Colonel Carysford, " she will meet us there 
on the 23rd. She seems lazy about the travelling in this 
cold weather, so we left her, but it is only for a few days. 
She said she did not mind." 

" Is she all alone," asked Beechey, with some instinc- 
tive uneasiness in her tone. 

"Yes, I said so," said her companion testily, as if he 
thought she was reproaching him, " but it is only for a 
day or two." 

" I have just heard from Qaude," remarked Beechey; 
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" he seems anxious about her — says he has had no Icttcri 
for ever so long. I am to cable him how she is." 

" What rubbish T' laughed Nina's father. " She never 
was so well in her life. Misses him, of course — quite 
naturally, but bears up wonderfully. Don't waste money 
on cables, my dear. Just write a line. Nina writes twice 
a week. It is odd he should not have heard — ^been 
moving about, eh? Ah well, that would account for it 
No, I don't intend to buy any roses or violets. Good-bye; 
we shall drink your health with the ' absent friends', you 
little ingrate." 

And he trotted off to the District Station at full speeA 

Beechey stood in the doorway looking after him for a 
minute, then she went in and bought a twopenny bunch 
of anemones for the sake of speaking to a (for her) price- 
less bunch of white lilac in a vase next to them. 

After that came the other errands, then a visit where 
she stopped to lunch instead of returning home to Mar- 
tin's cold beef, then another commission, and it was nearly 
four o'clock by the time she reached her own rooms again. 
On the hall table lay a telegram, and she picked it up, 
glad that her answer from Nina had come so promptly. 
It was not from Nina, but from her maid, Groves, who 
wired that Mrs. Cobhouse had left home that morning 
and said her letters were to go to the Shropshire address. 
Beechey felt a little cross. 

" They seem to have made a delightful confusion 
among them," she mused. " Uncle Charlie says she is 
alone in Marly, and Groves says she is alone at the Hart- 
leys. Why didn't she take Groves? She never moved 
without her before. It is so silly, and her arm weak 
still. People are very irritating." 

That was true — but at least it was evident that Nina 
was perfectly well, so a generous cable was sent to 
Claude ; and then Beechey locked up the day's work and 
the day's thoughts together in her writing-table draweri 
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and went to her room to find a pretty frock for her tired 
body, and all that could be got of freshness and crispness 
for her mind. One may be poor and one may be bothered, 
but one's friends need not suffer for it. 

She was going to dine with some people whom she 
did not see very often, but who had been consistently kind 
to her. The mother and sister of a great artist lived in 
some stately rooms in Chelsea, looking out over the widest 
stretch of the Thames. Chelsea reached to their front 
door only, beyond that was Cosmopolis, a city of the 
Heart. There Rome and Florence and Paris seemed to 
have passed, leaving a flush of their beauty, a ray of 
their warmth, a shadow of their majesty, bewildering to 
the alien yet unbreathed to greatness, but reviving for- 
gotten springs of content in souls to that franchise bom. 
Keen, outspoken was the talk; and whether warm the 
praise or swift the condemnation, no airs of patronage 
belittled the one, no acid of spite burnt in the other. So 
sure were these dear folk of their own clear spirits' rank 
that no thought of personal praise or blame ever seemed to 
film the sunshine of their minds. The elder lady regarded 
the world from eyes where the twinkle of quenchless 
humour shone all the brighter for years and tears ; the 
younger had a graver glance : it spoke of having attained 
to the reconciliation for which we ever cry — the ac- 
ceptance of others' sufferings as their strongest claim 
on Immortality, while our riven hearts give birth to the 
incomparable pity with which those sufferings must be 
regarded. 

The son and centre of the house took Beechey in to 
dinner. The other guests were men, one or two for- 
eigners among them. They all knew the little lady of the 
brown eyes and dusky hair, and the most important of 
the group there, an elderly critic, said a kind word about 
her poor play. 

" Never mind, Mrs. Herapath, it was a beautiful little 
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that occasionally on top of a bus in Hamilton Place, but 
it won't bear transcribing." 

" I saw your cousin, Mrs. Cobhouse, passing there to- 
day," said Eleanor Fitz Clarence ; " she looked so pretty, 
all rolled up in sables. I thought she and her husband 
were abroad." 

Beechey glanced up quickly. 

"He is in America with his uncle," she said. "Are 
you sure it was Nina whom you saw ?" 

"Yes," said Eleanor, "quite sure. My brother was 
with me. Fred," she went on, appealing to the artist, 
" that was Mrs. Cobhouse, was it not? She bowed to us, 
you remember." 

Frederick Fitz Qarence saw a troubled shadow rise in 
Mrs. Herapath's eyes. He was a ruthless observer, and 
watched things while other people talked about them. 

" We may have been mistaken, Eleanor," he replied 
guardedly; "there was some one else in the hansom, 
and it passed quickly." 

" Some one else," said Beechey, looking straight into 
his eyes. "Who?" 

" Oh, a man one used to see about a good deal, at one 
time — I think his name is Marston, but I doubt if you 
would know him. It could not have been Mrs. Cob- 
house." 

" Really, people are all dressing alike this year," said 
Eleanor, quick to follow her brother's lead. " It is quite 
impossible to tell one from another. A high collar, a 
Paris toque and a spotted veil — ^there we all are." 

But Beechey had one more question to put. 

" What time was it when you were in Hamilton Place?" 
she asked of Eleanor. 

"About four, I think," replied Miss Fitz Clarence; 
" all the lights were lit. There was such a block. Christ- 
mas traffic, I suppose. It took us at least twenty minutes 
to get across." 
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For a moment the flowers and the silver and the soKIy 
tinted room faded away from Beechey's eyes, and she 
saw, as only one used to calling up pictures for others 
could see, Nina speeding away somewhere into the 
enormous darkness with George for her companion. No 
trace, no indication of where to follow, the black curtain 
closing in behind them. 

Beechey came back in a moment to the oonscioasness 
that she was dining out, and that the artist's ^wfaiinjg 
glance was resting on her. 

"You look tired, Mrs. Herapath/' he said; "wont 
you try the Burgundy?" 

But kind Mrs. Fitz Qarence had seen the shaken lock 
on Beechey's face, and rose to go. When they were in 
the drawing-room, Eleanor sat down to the piano and 
played in a quiet, meditative way. Her mother pretended 
she had a letter which must positively go by the last post, 
and the guest lay back in a deep chair, resting her head 
against the old red silk, listening to the gentle mosiCi 
while her eyes watched the ship pine's sea-coloured flames 
in the grate, and her hope and courage came back to her 
a little. She did not try to think, but only to be cahn and 
wait. The light would come soon to show the next step 
on the road. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

It was Christmas Eve again, and a dance was going 
on at the Hartleys, where Nina and her parents and 
many others were staying. Nina could never quite ac- 
count for the instinct which made her leave the crowd 
and come to sit alone awhile by the fire in her room. 
She was feeling a strange desire to justify herself or 
some one else, she knew not which. The past few days 
had been full of excitement. She, who never journal- 
ised or looked much into her own heart, was impelled to 
write, to put her own case down in black and white for 
her own judgment, but chiefly for her own justification. 
The result was a foregone conclusion, of course, but this 
is what she wrote, while downstairs the house was full 
of laughter and music and flying feet: 

" I must write. If it condemns me then I am con- 
demned, but I want to see my own case. I want to put 
down all my own pleading. I will talk this thing out 
with my soul before I admit the verdict. If the soul 
is right and my humanity is wrong, the contempt of 
my kind will not add much to the burden of my contempt 
for myself. If my humanity can vindicate its claims, 
it will have proved its strength, and therefore its right 
to live apart and free from the teasing of the other — 
the thing that the theologians catch and tame and dress 
in their own livery and set to watch and dog us all our 
lives. It has a precursor, a little guardian who troubles 
us too, and we confuse them sometimes. The little 
guardian dies very easily. The other creature takes a 
good deal of killing. 

"I think I cannot be guilty of any grave sin, for I 
am not so unhappy as I was ten years ago over a blotted 
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copy-book or a stolen bon-bon. I lay awake crying for 
a whole night over having read a story that father for- 
bade me to look at I felt black all over with the shame 
and the baseness, for he would not lock it up, I re- 
member; he trusted to my honour. 

" AH our troubles begin by those silly questions they 
ask us at the altar. One ought to go through some kind 
of training before answering them. The honour and 
obey would come easily— or never be promised at all if 
the love part were made comprehensible first. Love? 
We know a great deal about it before we are married, 
do we not? And who even asks if it is there six months 
afterwards? Yes, my head is quite clear now — I am 
putting all the question marks in the right places, so 
now I will tell myseff the story. How they are shaking 
the house downstairs. The waltz music draws me too, 
but I must write to-night. I shall not be alone to-mor- 
row. And it is such a short stupid story. Beechey 
would scorn it for a plot. But what does Beechey know 
of the only things worth knowing? Poor little love- 
starved Beechey, who is saying her prayers for Claude at 
this minute, and entreating Providence to keep in mind 
that it is purely platonic. I am glad I am a tall, beau- 
tiful woman. It is good to live. 

" He did not love me when he kissed me first I 
thought so, but I know now I was mistaken. Girls can- 
not judge. I thought it was because I was I; but I 
know now — any other pretty woman with a white neck 
and soft lips would have done just as well that night 
under the trees (not now) but to me it was the sacred 
fire thrust down into my heart I am glad he was the 
first man who ever kissed me. He had not shaved late 
enough, and his dear cheek was a little rough — the tiny 
prick was such mad happiness. I knew then what one's 
youth had meant, why the blood ran hot wine in one's 
yeins^ why the heart raced till one's body rocked with 
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it in the summer nights of the growing time. You see, 
they do not tell us, and we think we are ill or wicked, 
and that nobody else ever felt like that. It is so stupid. 

" After that he went away. At first I knew it was all 
right. The fuss and trouble about poor Herapath could 
account for his leaving us to ourselves. Then I saw he 
did not mean to come, and it began, the horrible ache of 
shame that I had let him touch me, that I had shown all 
my yielding leaping love that wanted him for its very 
own. I felt as if I had been stripped before a crowd. 
There is a little place on my throat that he had kissed 
till he hurt me — it stayed red and burned for months 
every time I remembered him. 

" Qaude came with a garment for my nakedness. How 
could I refuse to put it on? Claude took me into his 
arms just as father might have done. He was kind and 
young and honourable, and I knew his honouring me 
would kill the shame in my heart, and he was impersonal. 
I never could remember whether he had kissed me or not 
And I didn't know — I didn't know — I would never have 
said yes if I had known. He was very kind and gentle 
and patient. He let me get colder and colder, and the 
first sense of pleasure and gaiety, and the new position 
and one's beautiful things — it got worn off so soon. And 
at last he said I must trust him and believe that things 
were right and holy and sacred, and God had made us 
one. What did he know of wine and fire, and one's 
heart sounding thunder in one's ears? 

"And the child was impersonal too, because it was 
his, I suppose. I felt as if it were not mine. I knew it 
was a boy, and he would have blue eyes, and it did not 
seem to matter to me. I was only there because he could 
not come to Claude without a mother. He would tell me, 
when he could speak, that the man was head of the 
woman. And then I used to forget. 

"And when I was cold, right up to my heart, and 
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him and I said, ' Time, George/ and he imderstood. And 
he said : ' Then give me this afternoon/ And I was 
horribly frightened that Claude would not take Uncle 
Roger, but he did. And we had the cart and the old 
roan, because I did not want to be bothered with the 
mare, she takes such a lot of driving. I knew he loved 
me so much that nothing mattered. I went in an old 
jacket, and there was a hole in my glove. When we were 
alone together we were always so happy that it was easy 
to be good, but I kept saying to myself, ' Last day — kiss 
him there, just on the shoulder of his coat.' Once the 
roan stumbled, and he put his hand on mine, that fine light 
hand with little browns on the knuckles, and the wrist 
small, like mine. He said things about its being lovely 
out, and the green arches and the cornfields. I didn't 
care. I was full up to the lips with love, and the world 
was nothing. Then the whip caught, and I leaned over, 
not thinking it would come then, "nd the woman inside 
me burst her grave clothes, and the sun rose out of my 
heart and the fire on our lips was one — one, for a long, 
long time. 

" Then the bells woke me up, and when I opened my 
eyes the world was sick, and some dead thing seemed to 
be under the wheels, and I knew I had killed the little 
creature, and I knew I would give my soul to bring it 
to life again, for I knew then that it was the little guard- 
ian, my innocence, and it was my life, and the man be- 
side me was poor George Marston, who could not help 
me. I did not think of anything but my innocence. So 
I said good-bye because I was sorry for him, and the 
kisses could never, never be washed away, and he was 
quite calm and smiling happily; and I jumped — to find 
the little guardian. It never comes to life again, and no 
other sin ever hurts one so much as the one that kills it. 

" When I knew anything, we had got to the judgment 
seat, and there was a crowd round me an4 I could not 
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see the Judge, but he had said they were to tear me in 
two, and they were doing it. And I shrieked out, 'Be 
quick. I killed the little guardian without hurting it/ 
and Claude's voice — oh, how glad I was to hear it — said, 
' Speak to me, Nin !' And I opened my eyes and there 
was his dear old solemn face just above me, and the bed 
curtains with the pointed lace ; and it was my own room, 
and I cried and cried till there wet spots all over his 
checked sleeve — he had his shepherd's-plaid jacket on. 
And all that night the awful suflfering lasted, and at dawn 
somebody blew out the lights and opened the window, and 
there was a wretched little moan in the room and the 
doctor said, ' Better do it yourself, Mr. Cobhouse.' And 
Claude took some water out of the glass by my bed and 
touched what the nurse held and said something — and 
then I sank through the bed, and the bed went very slowly 
through the floor and it was all dark, but I heard Claude 
sobbing. There seemed nothing for him to cry about. 

" I remember so few things about that time. One day 
I was dozing and I heard, in my dream, I suppose, tlie 
wheels go over the little thing again, very slowly, so that 
I remember thinking in my dream, ' Tliere's no chance 
now of its ever coming to life.' And when I woke Claude 
was shutting the window. Beechey was so good, and 
never asked a question. Then I found out that he was 
still in the house. I did not come down till he was gone. 
I was so thankful that Uncle Roger took all the men 
away, and I could let myself go with the dear sweet 
women, only Bee and mother, and there was father. I 
never cared so much for father before. It is not an 
exciting sort of aflfection, but it is always there. He was 
my greatest comfort when I was small, and to him I had 
not grown any bigger, and I wasn't a married woman 
or anything, but Nin. I sat down on his knee the first 
night at home and put my arms round his neck and felt 
utterly comforted for a whole hour, till I remembered I 
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was probably killing him with fatigue. I am ever so 
much taller than he is, but I felt two feet high and the 
same broad that night. 

" It did not last though. In a day or two I knew that 
I had taken something away from Moulsford that I could 
never bring back there, that I would never find anywhtrt 
again. It was like living inside thick glass walls. I could 
see the others and hear them, but there was nothing to 
touch. I was quite cut off. Then I foimd there was 
no air to breathe in my glass coffin, no single little hope 
of happiness could ever get inside, and I must die there, 
very slowly. 

''Then one night he came back, and all the light in 
the world was in his beautiful eyes and his voice cried 
* Come.' And I rose with a cry to go to him, and my 
prison crashed away from me in shivers, and the breath 
of him was on my cheeks and the touch of him on my 
hands, and I, Nina, was bom over again. I will never 
go into my glass coffin any more. I have made a will 
and given it to father to keep, and I have told them what 
to do when I am dead. 

" All the rest is so simple. I took father and mother 
to Marly, and he came too. And I was happy. We did 
not speak of it because we both knew. It was so perfect 
that it could wait — ^wait indefinitely. We were growing 
like plants in the sun. Above ground it looked as if there 
were two, whose branches only touched by accident if 
the wind was blowing. But underground the roots were 
intertwined till there was only one. And we knew it, we 
were safe and very rich. Of course Claude could not 
come back. If he and I had been lovers he need never 
have gone away from me. But people who are only 
joined in holy matrimony can stay apart for years. The 
letters do just as well. It was so absolutely Claude to 
be detained in Canada, nursing a sick uncle. That kind 
of thing could not happen to anybody else. I laughed 
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when the letter came, so full of good reasons for staying 
away from me that it had to have a double stamp. When 
he comes back there will be a beautiful glass coffin for 
him, that he can stand up in if he likes, and he shall have 
his newspapers inside regularly and I will come every 
night and morning and kiss him through the glass, and 
he will never know the difference. 

" The music has stopped downstairs, the dance must 
be over. I must put out the light or somebody will want 
to come in and talk. 

" There, they have all gone past my door, talking in 
whispers so as not to wake me, and now the night is mine 
and I will make an end. 

" Father and mother left Marly to come here, and I 
said I would come on in a few days; there were things 
I wanted to see to in the house. He went with them, 
of course. Mother had asked the Hartleys to invite him. 
He was to see somebody in town about Francey's trus- 
tees and Flora's settlements, and then he was to come on 
here. Mother arranged it so nicely. 'You and Nina 
might meet at Paddington on the 23rd,' she said. * Nina 
will come up on the 22nd and get through with her dress- 
maker in the morning, and then you might travel down 
to Shropshire together.' George thought that was a 
splendid idea. Two hours after he left I got his wire, 
sent from Temple Combe Station. ' Bailey's to-morrow. 
Let Groves follow Hartley later.' 

" So I told Groves to pack my boxes for Hartley and 
send my letters there, as I should only be in town for a 
day. The dressmaker had wired that my ball gown 
wanted trying on before finishing. Groves was to see 
to the matters at home and come on to Hartley on the 
23rd. I came up alone, and he met me at the station. 
He said something to the cabman about ' Drive a bit 
first,' and the man took us up Piccadilly. I saw the Fitz 
Clarences in Hamilton Place, and I wanted to sing out and 
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kiss my hand to people because I was sitting beside him 
and he was holding my hand in both his in the dark- 
ness. After we met the Fitz Clarences I made him put 
out the lamp inside the hansom. The only person I did 
not want to meet was Beechey. I knew she was work- 
ing pretty hard and I kept away from her end of the 
place and never caught sight of her. At Bailey's they 
knew I was waiting for things from Jay's and the Stores, 
and might leave at any moment. 

" What days ! That time seemed one long enchanting 
laugh of happiness. We ran about the town, we bought 
idiotic presents for each other, we lunched at Prince's, 
or Stewart's, it did not matter which, for everything was 
delightful, fresh, amusing. There was no past and no 
future, only the Christmas holidays, and the fun and the 
comradeship that were so sweet. Then we had to come 
on here. I had not written to anybody, but sent a wire 
to tell them where to meet me. I had not had a single 
pang. Every tinie I was afraid one was coming I had 
said to myself, * I have a right to my life and I am hurt-, 
ing nobody. I am not a bit afraid.' And that stopped it. 

" When he got here two things happened. First there 
was a cable from Claude that upset me. It was ever so 
long, all good wishes for Christmas, and finished up, 
* Why don't you write ? So anxious and lonely.' And 
it had been lying there three days. I felt exactly as if 
a screw went twisting into my heart. Then father came 
into the hall and kissed me, and I could not, could not 
look him in the face. I was quite cold and cross to him, 
and only asked if Groves had arrived. I was dead tired 
and must rest before dressing. And when I got up here 
into my room, I kept Groves talking to me, and I made 
her pull out all my things from the boxes and gave her 
her black silk frock for Christmas, because I had seen a 
shadow that would swallow me up. the minute she was 
gone. No, it was more like a question, a tormenting 
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question asked by everything my eyes rested on — and 
tiicre was no answer. 

" I got down to the drawing-room the first of the 
women, and only George was standing on the rug. He 
held out both hands and I shut the door and went up to 
him. ' Love me a lot these days/ I said ; ' I am going 
to have a bad time.' Why don't the men have bad times? 
They never do. It is as if we had a second soul to be 
responsible for besides the common working one like 
theirs. It has separate laws and rights, and when we 
dieat it, it dies pretty hard, and leaves a ghostly vam- 
pire sort of thing that looks like it, but only comes to 
wound us and suck our strength. The thing I called the 
little creature, that bothered me so at first and that I 
killed so completely, that was my extra soul — this that I 
am fighting now is its ghost; and if I wrote plays like 
Bee I should spell it with a big R for Remorse. But it is 
much more clever and terrible than that stupid stagey 
thing called remorse, and I feel I must silence it here 
now, or give in for ever. 

"What is happiness? What Qaude feels when I sit 
opposite to him at dinner, when a new review says that 
he is a rising writer, when he kisses my forehead and 
turns over to go to sleep? If so, he is not robbed. That 
he can have as long as he lives. He misses nothing that 
he ever held. Over that which never was his he has no 
jurisdiction. He feeds on the meats that his soul loveth 
and suffers no hunger. 

" But happiness is as necessary to me as to him, and I 
am to walk because he cannot run. The doctors say it 
is injurious for a quick walker to slacken his natural pace 
to match a slow one. He is not saving up his strength 
but wasting it against a tight rein. When the mare gets 
all in a lather dancing about under my hand, it is because 
she ought to have a ten-mile gallop. Then she would be 
as gentle as a lamb. Am I never to have my gallop? 
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What do I live on? My religious convictions? They 
have as much to do with nourishing me as the red paint 
on the edges of my prayer-book. I live on my humanity, 
on the breath and body of love, on gaiety and spontane- 
ousness, on sunshine and change and the worship of the 
man. Claude's affection, Claude's respect, Claude's own 
ideas of what nice men's wives should be, that is what 
constitutes our tie — so thin that it could go between the 
leaves of that same prayer-book and make no show. I 
want to be carried in somebody's arms, and never be 
asked to conform to a pattern — to be myself, royal, be- 
cause I am myself. 

" No, I set my own pace, I decree my own happiness. 
There is too much of me to starve into submission. The 
best man wins. The best man, not the better citizen or 
Churchman or essayist, not the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner who would like to set me papers on the duties of 
good wives and the superiority of the affections over the 
passions, of linoleum over velvet, of dulness and safety 
and cold tea and alpaca petticoats. Oh, my goodness! 
this argument was finished hours ago. It is Christmas 
morning already, we are going to try the ice on Lunner's 
Pond at ten, and my sable jacket came last night." 
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was slightly defiant and there was a little mocking in her 
eyes. They seemed to have grown harder in their glance 
as if reflecting lights cast on armour. 

Claude was angry. " Not so much as I ought to have 
done," he said, " and I thought you would look after her 
a little. You seemed to forget either to write to me or to 
invite her. It was not like you, my dear." 

" When one's husband calls one * my dear* there is 
nothing to do but to go and stand in the comer," said 
Mrs. Cobhouse. " When you want me to come out, just 
call." 

And she gathered up her papers and left the room. 

" Am I becoming an unreasonable brute, or is my wife 
developing a bad temper ?" Claude asked himself ^s she 
closed the door. " In either case it has got to be stopped. 
How can I find out, I wonder?" 

He rose and walked up and down the room several 
times in deep thought. He knew so little about women 
that he was not even pleased at her show of jealousy. 
She thought she only made it to flatter him. It was one 
of the kisses through the glass. 

He had returned from the United States alone. Poor 
Mr. Cobhouse was found to be much more ill than any 
one supposed, and died quite suddenly in January. 
Qaude had the sad task of bringing his body back to lie 
in the tiny churchyard of St. John in the Wilderness 
where almost all tlie tombstones bore the family name. 

Qaude had been profoundly saddened by this disaster ; 
the useless pathos of his uncle's death away from the land 
he loved and his own people, gave a tinge of bitterness to 
his thoughts which they had never taken on before. He 
looked for great comfort in the reunion with his wife, 
whose fitful writing he had indulgently ascribed to some 
weakness resulting from the accident of last year. 

But from the moment of his meeting with Nina he felt 
that there was a change in her equivalent to that which 
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disintegration entails on certain crystals. The compooent 
parts were all there, but separated, redistributed in new 
proportions, never to reassume the precise angles of co- 
hesion which had connected them before. The Nina 
"Nvhom he had left in August was indeed languid, indif- 
ferent, spent with the effort of recovering from a terrible 
shock, but she was then full of womanly sweetness ; her 
half smile, or her kind glance, or some touch of her hand, 
came to beg pardon, as it were, for not making a great 
show of interest or affection. Now there was no sweet- 
ness in even her kindest speeches, and occasionally the 
speeches were not even kind. She could meet his eyes in 
laughter or in seriousness, but her real thought never 
was allowed to speak to his in her glance. Some veil was 
drawn which neither his love could raise nor his anger 
rend, and Claude was surprised to find that he could be 
extremely angry with the person whom he loved best in 
the world. The occasion on which he nude the discovery 
was when Nina came down to Marly with a very bad 
grace for poor Mr. Cobhouse's funeral. She was staying 
at some place where she was amusing herself. The news 
of the Squire's death was bad enough, stopping her going 
out and plunging her into black clothes, which she de- 
tested. But when it appeared that she must come down 
to Marly for the funeral and stay there alone with Claude, 
paying no visits for a good part of the winter, she rebelled 
openly. Claude in confidence asked the old family doctor 
whether Devonshire would be bad for her health, and 
Dr. Seton laughed a little rudely and said, " Look at her, 
my dear Claude, look at her; she is superb, the picture 
of health. You may take her anywhere — ^and if you care 
for an old man's advice, don't go talking all the time of 
what does or doesn't suit her. It plays the devil with 
young women to be always reminding them of their 
health. She will let you know fast enough if there is 
anything wrong. I hope there will be another child — ^half 
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a dozen children. You don't hear much of faults in the 
climate when it is the one where the nursery is !" 

" Very well," said Claude, " Devonshire it must be. I 
could not go away in any case ; everything needs looking 
into after six months' absence." 

Nina had to consent ; she was not one of the women 
who bicker and fret when they cannot have their way. 
She said her say, and said it so that it pained her hus- 
band greatly. But it would have been more than pain, 
it would have been humiliation, to revoke his wise deci- 
sion in consequence of a scene with his wife, and she 
never returned to the subject. Nevertheless he did not 
escape his punishment. When they got down to Marly 
he found that the housekeeper had received orders to 
arrange for him the quarters he had occupied during 
Nina's illness, a bedroom leading out of his study at the 
far end of a long gallery, instead of the large room next 
to Nina's own. This had been converted into a sitting- 
room for her during her slow convalescence, and she 
evidently wished that it should remain so still. 

" But, Nin," he cried, hi the old frank way, " I want 
to come back. It is such a separation, dear." 

" That is nothing new," she said coldly ; " we have had 
six months of it already." 

" Just as you like," he replied, trying to make her look 
at him. " The separation was very sad and hard to me. 
If it is to continue " 

" Don't talk such admirable grammar on everyday sub- 
jects," she exclaimed, "and — ^we might finish the dis- 
cussion to-morrow. Don't you think so? I am rather 
tired." 

" It is finished now," he said. " I have only one little 
thing to add. When we are to be husband and wife once 
more, you will come to me. I shall never knock at your 
door again." 

Then he went out in a great storm of pain and anger. 
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for he had been very faithful to her. She thought her 
own horrible depression for the next few days was the 
effect of the damp climate and the crape she was wearing. 

Easter fell in April that year, and when Beechey's 
letter came, asking if they would have her for a while at 
Marly, Nina had built the glass walls very high between 
herself and Claude. 

When they met at lunch nothing was said about white 
violets, and Nina seemed quite smiling and happy. 

" We must have somebody else when Bee comes," she 
remarked ; " three is such an impossible numberi isn't 
it?" 

" Who would you like to have," asked Claude ; " men, 
women, bicyclists, what?*' 

" Bcechey still bicycles, I believe," said Nina, " but she 
has the good taste not to say much about it We had 
better have a couple of men and a girl to cheer things up. 
We are getting so fearfully old." 

*' It has been dull for you, I know," said Qaude, "but 
it could not exactly be helped. Yes, have a cheery little 
party. You might ask the Hartley girls." 

"Only one," said Nina; "they don't hunt well in 
couples. Some families only pay visits to contradict each 
other in public." 

" They ought to be quarantined together somewhere 
on the road," said Claude, " just to work it off. It is a 
horrible vice. I wonder why the Hartley men are so 
much nicer than the women?" 

" I suppose the faults of the family are more bearable 
in trousers than in petticoats," said Nina, laughing. She 
seemed unusually serene. " No," she continued, as if 
musing, " I want something quite fresh. Oh, I know 
exactly who to have. She's not acting just now — ^Nancy 
Russell, Beechey's friend. She is a most amusing crea- 
ture!" 

" Something of a Bohemian, is she not ?" said Qaude^ 
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without much enthusiasm. '' I met her once at Beechey's 



rooms." 
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And took fright? Reassure yourself, my dear," 
answered his wife, " she is everything that is correct. 
She will fit in perfectly ; and for a man — let me see ?" 

" I should like to ask Fitz Clarence," said Claude ; " we 
used to be great friends." 

" All right," she replied ; " he frightens me out of my 
wits, but he is very interesting." Then her face suddenly 
clouded with a look like fear. " I doubt if you will get 
him to come," she said in a constrained way, ''he is 
always engaged so far ahead." 

"1 will try, anyway," said Claude, " I will write to him 
to-day. As for another man, I have just had a surprising 
letter from George. What do you suppose he is going to 
do now?" 

" Who can predict anything about George?" she said, 
with the perfect composure that comes of habit. " Is he 
going to reclaim Sahara, do a bit of gun-running for the 
Filipinos, or what ?" 

" Oh, those are his dead aspirations," Claude replied ; 
" they would all have been carried out from the depths 
of an easy-chair with somebody else's whisky and soda 
at his elbow. But this looks serious. He wants to learn 
farming." 

" Sahara, of course," Nina exclaimed, but there was no 
surprise in her voice. 

" No, Devonshire. I suppose really he wants to be 
near us. He has taken lodgings with Pike up at Ottery, 
and he intends to learn all that the man can teach him. I 
wish he could teach anybody anything. Of all the recal- 
citrant, ill-conditioned, hidebound old peasants, he is the 
worst" 

Pike was one of Claude's tenants. 

" That young Puddicombe at the Quarry Farm is a nice 
intelligent man," said Nina reflectively; "why doesn't 
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Then in the April days, the sea lies down and sleeps 
away the Sou*-westers' tossings, in long blue dreams. The 
neap tides have done their work all along the coast, and 
now the gentle flood seems only turning in its sleep as it 
creeps up or sinks away from the sands. The wrack 
gatherers have not done with the storm harvest yet, and 
day after lengthening day the heavy carts, piled in brown 
dripping towers, score the sand with patient wheels that 
sink very deep before they drag the slippery salt-whipped 
load up to the solid soil, and then through rambling lanes 
to the distant farms near the moors, farms whose fur- 
rows will grind the seaweed in their brown teeth, and 
send its virtue shooting up in stalk and ear, till as we 
look at the waving com in the winnow of the wind, we 
say, " It is like the sea when the sun and the clouds play 
games across it." In the lanes, where the hedges come 
so close that the carts have to push their way between, 
the ribbons of the sea-wrack catch on hip and thorn, and 
hang there for months side by side with the spoil of the 
huge harvest waggons that rolled through last summer, 
the thorns and branches catching at its skirts and drag- 
ging away torn fringes of wheat and straw that no 
gleaner cares to climb after. For our Devonshire roads 
are cuttings in the earth, thirty feet deep sometimes, with 
straight walls of red clay where every lovely wild thing 
grows secure, and above, on the crest of the bank, full- 
grown trees shoot up and meet overhead, and send down 
roots through the earth, to hold it all together. And the 
roots come to the surface and push out branches too, in 
answer to the sun that reaches them, and so the sides are 
all a-growing and a-blowing, and make the most beautiful 
walls in the world. 

On the edges of the great properties the banks are 
lower and are set double, with ten or fifteen feet of 
trench between them all the way. And in these deep, 
green dells between wall and wall the first primroses 
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come, and the violets; and then in June the place goes 
mad with streamers of wild roses, garlands many feet 
long, starred from root to tip in pink velvet and gold. 
And here in the crisp autumn days the blackberries, " the 
little children's dower," tangle high, bursting with sweet- 
ness, so that no one minds scratched fingers got in the 
Ijicking. The youngsters come in troops, with their 
ragged pottles to fill, and their eyes are as bright as the 
berries, and their mouths as black as a retriever's when 
they saunter home with their little red faces towards the 
setting sun. Oh, 'tis a great country. 

Becchey went down in the Spring with keen delight. 
She had withdrawn into her shell a good deal tliat winter. 
She realised that until now she had only played at 
writing, putting it aside for light or grave causes with 
equal readiness. She was young, and amusement at- 
tracted her ; she was sympathetic, and a sick friend could 
have her as nurse for the asking; she loved beautiful 
music and good pictures, and it was quite beyond her 
jx)wcrs to resist an invitation to a play ; so that altogether 
she often did not get more than nine or ten hours' writing 
out of a week that should have produced thirty. On the 
night after the dinner at the Fitz Clarences' she had sat 
up very late, her feet on the fender before one of Martin's 
big fires, thinking things over and wondering what she 
had better do about Nina. The few words said at dinner 
told her that Nina was in town, and everything else that 
had happened showed that she wished to be in town un- 
noticed. Was it her cousin's duty to find out where she 
was staying and go to mount guard over her? Why 
should it be? " Nina is quite capable of taking care of 
herself," thought Beechey, " so capable that if I should 
find her out and insist upon going about with her, she 
would slip away from me and carry out her own plans in 
some other way. I cannot fight Qaude's battles for him 
any more. It is useless. It is undignified, and it will 
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end by putting me in a false situation. I have not quite 
escaped from that, once or twice, as it is. Women with 
broad shoulders and short tliroats always are obstinate, 
and Nina is more, she is stubborn. She is hot-blooded 
and cool-headed — it is a strange combination, but she has 
got a great heart inside of her, and she will have an 
awful time with it when she finds it out." 

So she sat and mused in the firelight. Mrs. Herapath 
had never possessed great beauty, and she was too reck- 
lessly altruistic to be called an exceedingly pretty woman; 
that requires personal concentration after four-and- 
twenty. But neither could she ever be unattractive. Fitz 
Clarence would have rejoiced in the picture she made, 
leaning forward from her low seat, her arms clasped 
rotmd her knees in the old girlish pose, and the soft dark 
fur of her cloak slipping away from her azalea-white 
neck. Her eyes were sad with many little questionings, 
but these could not cloud their look of fathomless purity. 
Her face was gentle and harmless as a flower, but there 
was in it the pathos of the white flowers used for a 
funeral. They might have been chosen for a wedding 
instead, and do you think they do not know it? 

She came to her resolve at last, the resolve to let Nina's 
affairs alone, not because she did not care, but because 
she knew that she was quite powerless to do any good. 
She felt that Qaude was being hurt in some way, and 
bitter was the knowledge, but these things were too great 
for her. She must wait and hope that they would work 
out rightly for him in the end. She was not greater than 
God, who refuses to deprive us of the freedom we use 
to offend Him. And when she had realised this, she 
started up with a kind of cry as if she had seen some one 
committing a murder. *' My dear, my dear," she wailed, 
all alone by the dying fire, " if they hurt you, if they 
bring you a single pang, I shall want to kill them — and I 
can't stop it, the very least little bit. I can't stop it — all 
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the love in the world couldn't stop it for you, my dear, 
dear Claude." 

She had missed Claude's visit on his return from 
Canada, and it had not been repeated, as he only remained 
one day in London. From January till nearly the end of 
February she had really worked liard, and when in March 
the book came out, it sold well, and a leading magazine 
offered to take a serial from her. 

" ily fortune's made," she said to herself, " or as much 
of it as I am going to want. Yes, Mr. Editor, you sliall 
have your serial for October, but now I am going to 
have a little rest." 

All had seemed to be quiet at Marly, and she hoped that 
Claude had come back in time to strengthen the tottering 
foundations of his weal. Whatever her feeling for him 
might be, it was not one that distressed her conscience in 
solitude, or perturbed her consciousness in his company. 
Nina would probably have called it a virtuously mis- 
placed affection of the cold tea order. It was without the 
shadow of a hidden motive that she proposed to go to 
Marly now, and there was no affectation in her cry for 
white violets after all these months of London grime. 
She was delighted to find that Nancy Russell had been 
asked down at the same time, and she even helped out her 
friend's exhausted wardrobe by various little grants from 
her own. She was one of the people who give so lovingly 
that no burden clings to the gift. 

It was a cheery trio that Mack picked up at the sta- 
tion; Beechey and her friend full of talk and fun, the 
artist not saying much, but listening, as was his habit, 
with his answers in his eyes. When they came to the 
bottom of the last hill. Mack gravely turned round and 
spoke to Mrs. Herapath, pointing with the whip to a great 
red-roofed farm nestling among the trees near the quarry. 

" Yon's Quarry Farm, ma'am, where Sir George Mar- 
ston's to be stopping tii, this year." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

George had been staying at Marly for some days, 
making his arrangements for taking up farming as a 
career, he said quite gravely. No one knew that his own 
land in the north had finally come to the hammer, liaving 
failed to produce enough to cover the interest on the 
mortgages for some time past. This new fancy of his 
might pass for a desire to learn how to make the best of 
his property. Though too lazy ever to be a true sports- 
man, he liked easy riding; he thought that it would be 
convenient to obtain the unlimited credit which would be 
extended to an intimate friend of the local potentate; 
and such affection as he could spare from himself was 
undoubtedly Nina's. 

He was in great form at dinner that evening, perhaps 
fortunately, for the hostess was a little silent, and watched 
Fitz Clarence with a closeness which might have flat- 
tered a less astute or more conceited man. The others 
had not quite fused yet — there is often a slight sense of 
effort in the talk of a house-party recently collected. In 
the ease of a dinner-party people can discourse brilliantly 
of many things, sure that their audience will disperse and 
go their ways in an hour or two and that no accounts will 
be sent in for the pleasing untruths that may have en- 
livened the circle. But a house-party is quite another 
thing. A. may go into the library to-morrow morning 
and land on the very book which furnished you with a 
brilliant original argument against his pet proposition; 
B. may wait for you in the hall and say, " My dear 
friend, did you say goldf I have looked the question up 
and find that notliing more valuable than alum was ever 
found in that region 1" M.A.P. comes by post — ^late, and 
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in the morning at all, but in the middle of a ball, every- 
body in evening clothes, six waltzes, a Washington Post, 
— and then the band started playing a hymn, all the men 
stood on one side and the women on the other, making 
a long lane right down the room. Flora chucked her 
programme to her bridesmaid, I collared the kid, who was 
drinking fizz out of a claret jug in the hall, they took 
hands and skipped along up the row of people till they 
got to the top. Then a curtain drew back, and in the 
archway there was a beautiful old clergyman in a bower 
of smilax and orchids, all lighted with electric light, and 
a kind of tea-table with some family plate to look like an 
altar behind him; and he just put them through their 
paces in no time, and then looked round as if he was sur- 
prised somebody else didn't take advantage of the occa- 
sion — ^with all that smilax, tool But they didn't, and 
we all trotted down to supper, and came up again, what's 
more; and Flora and Francey danced the whole night, 
till her wedding veil was all in strips on the floor. I 
don't know where they went for their honeymoon," he 
concluded. 

They were all surprised into laughter, in which even 
Fitz Clarence joined. 

" Oh, but I must tell you," he began again, " we had 
a terrible moment the day before. Mrs. Gardiner re- 
quested to have an interview with Francey alone. He 
thought it meant motherly recommendations, and per- 
haps a special fat cheque for his own little present. Not 
at all I It was a searching catechism as to his past career. 
She said tliat the ladies of her family all esteemed it vurry 
appropriate to marry gentlemen who — well — ^belonged, 
so to speak, to the White Cross Brigade. Mr. Gardiner, 
when she married him, met all these requirements, and 
never should a daughter of hers become the bride of a 
man whose past life had not been one of " vurg^n pew- 
rity.'' Her belief was that Mr. Marston's mind was a 
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blank page, a snowy leaf, on which only Flora's name was 
written; in fact, such was her conviction (here Francey 
began to feel better, and managed a sad smile), but as a 
matter of form she would like the assurance of it from 
his own lips. Francey's assurance is his predominating 
(quality, so she got all she wanted, but the poor chap came 
out feeling rather faint. He just escaped a breach of 
promise case last summer. Francey was always a lucky 
dog!" 

Now there are two ways of telling a risky story. 
Either you do it with judicial gravity, as if it would 
be impossible for your hearers to take oflFence at facts 
which could never concern themselves, which only touch 
individuals immeasurably removed from their o^vn in- 
violate sphere ; and in this case the best bred woman at 
table will look you coldly in the eyes all the time, without 
wincing once ; or you tell the anecdote in a tone which 
says, *' This is meant for the ear of my neighbour, who 
wishes to hear it — other people need not listen and I 
take no responsibility for the consequence if they do." 
The men who do not enjoy their dinner unless they have 
launched their petite salete are well acquainted with both 
methods. But to look your hostess in the eyes with scin- 
tillations of naughty fun in your own is unusual; and 
when the hostess returns the glance with a smile, and 
nods to Thomas to replenish your champagne glass, the 
transaction is tantamount to an elopement. You might 
as well have kissed her in the drawing-room before din- 
ner. 

The interest on our illegal debts is frequently claimed 
in public. 

Claude was choked with anger, Fitz Qarence was 
amazed, and Nancy Russell, with flashing eyes, deliber- 
ately leant forward and asked Beechey, across the table, 
if she knew where their old dressmaker had moved to, 
she had lost the new address. Beechey unfortunately 
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showed her trouble, and from Nancy's face her eyes went 
back to Claude's, which was set hard. 

" Oh dear I" said George, with a show of mock peni- 
tence, " I am afraid I have shocked you all 1 So sorry !" 

" I am never shocked," said Claude, finding his speech, 
" but I am often disgusted." 

He had a way of raising his head suddenly and looking 
straight at any opponent. The glance now was not di- 
rected at George, but at Nina. He caught a flash of 
amused sympathy exchanged between them. They were 
growing careless, and the hour bad almost struck when 
he would know. 

When the women left the table, Claude went and sat 
down beside Fitz Clarence, and began to talk about an 
addition which he wished to make to the Nutford house, 
a beautiful little manor, too small for the needs of a rich 
brewer who had proposed himself as a tenant on condi- 
tion of the owner's enlarging the house. 

" I want to build on a wing without spoiling the place," 
said Claude ; " I wish you would give me some sug- 
gestions." Fitz Clarence took up the idea with interest, 
and George, feeling himself ignored, slipped away to the 
drawing-room. He went up to Nina, who was standing 
alone at a window, probably waiting for him, while 
Beechey and Nancy were sauntering outside with their 
cigarettes. The Paschal moon swung white in the sky, 
and the April night was as warm as June. 

" Come down afterwards," he said. " I'll be here at 
one. You open the window ; it is safer if I come down 
from my room by the terrace." 

" I don't know," she whispered, without turning her 
head ; " I'm a little frightened. Something is going to 
happen." 

" Rot 1" he whispered, almost roughly, " it never has 
yet ! You must smooth him down a bit ! I fear I brought 
a blush to his manly brow 1" 
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She seon^iCJ irritated. *' You must be more careful, 
Gc rJie — the ot!;er women will begin to think things. 
A:: ! Fitz Clarence has eyes like gimlets. I wish Qaude 
V.:i:\ not askeJ him. Do you see how carefully he has 
av. i iov] s^-oaking of meeting us that day in tow^n?" 

*' If he does speak of it," replied George, "we were 
i:o::::or of us there, that's all. He was mistaken." 

" Come out." she said suddenly; " we must go and talk 
to those two/* 

And they stepped out on the level turf. 

Th.ev broke up rather earlv, and the hour of breakfast 
was apolopsed for — Easter Morning, and Church had 
so:r.otl:i::i; to ilo with it, and at last people were got away 
to their rooms. 

Xina i:ni;:oreJ a moment with Beechey, but the talk 
was constrained and her kiss was cold. 

** Who is on that side of me?" asked Beechey. '* You 
know I am a wakeful wretch and a nervous one 1" 

*' Miss Russell is in the comer room," replied Nina. 

" I know ; I mean over there," and Beechey pointed 
to a door on the left. 

•* Oh. th.at's where George sleeps," Nina said, "but he 
goes wanderinj^ over the house till all the hours ! He is 
a porfoct owl about sitting up. You must not be fright- 
cnovl if you hear him coming along towards two or three 
o'clock !" 

" Why don't you keep George in order, Nina?" asked 
Toechey with sudden heat. " He was perfectly intoler- 
able at dinner.'' 

** You mii^ht sec about it yourself, dear," replied Nina 
with a kind little smile, " whenever you can spare any 
time from Claude, you know. Good-night." 

r.cechey gave a cry as if she had been struck, then 
turned her back on her cousin, and Nina went away with- 
out waiting: for an answer. 

She missed her usual good-night from Claude at the 
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foot of the stairs. He had carried Fitz Clarence off to the 
library, where tliey were looking over some prints of old 
houses. At last, very late, the artist went to his room 
and Claude was left alone — ^more alone than he had ever 
been in his hardworking bachelor days, alone with hurt 
honour and a very heavy heart. 

When a woman marries a man of clean name, she not 
only takes his honour into her hands, she gives it her 
body and soul; and after that it walks with her feet, 
looks with her eyes, speaks with her tongue, and dies of 
her disgrace. 

One of our most thoughtful playwrights * has said, " A 
gentleman, like an infant king, is betrothed to Honour 
in his cradle ; once divorced, there is no coming together 
again." But what if it be Honour's self who plays the 
wanton? 

" How these dear people take everything for granted," 
thought Fitz Clarence, an hour later, as he stepped out on 
the terrace which ran past his window, to smoke his last 
cigar in the moonlight. " I suppose Cobhouse knows 
what he is about, but I don't. Marston cannot walk 
down the Club side of Piccadilly— every man he meets 
will cut him dead — and they let him frisk about here like 
one of the family. That was a nice exploit at dinner ! I 
wonder if Claude thinks he is reforming him ? Mrs. 
Cobhouse does not look much like an Apostle. She 
would have let him go on for another hour. She is either 
a fool or a bad woman. Poor old Qaude !" 

He turned and walked up and down in short beats, not 
wishing to trespass on the privacy of other people's win- 
dows, for the terrace ran the whole length of the house, 
and ten or twelve of these opened on it. The white draw- 
ing-room, almost a gallery in size, was below, and at 
either end a flight of marble steps led down to the garden. 

* Captain Robert Marshall. 
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Marly was rich in Italian marbles, and the soft climate 
of the West Country only toned their whiteness without 
defacing their purity. 

Fitz Clarence gradually pushed other people's affairs 
out of his mind and began to meditate on his own. He 
was betrayed by the mildness of the spring night mto 
staying out much later than he would have done had the 
next day's daylight hours been wanted for his painting. 
At last the moon was obscured by a rising cloud, and, 
with a little chill, he was turning to re-enter his room. 
He had very sensitive ears, and at that moment two small 
sounds reached them. One was that of something brush- 
ing against a shrub, the other the peculiarly cautious 
opening of a door. He glanced down from where he 
had been leaning over the balustrade and saw that a 
\'enetian blind of one of the French windows below was 
being closed very slowly from within, by an arm in a 
black coat-sleeve. He could not recognise the hand in 
the half light. When the shutter was in place there was 
the click of a bolt, then the closing of the glass inside, 
and after that silence. He looked at his watch, and saw 
that it was one o'clock. 

For a moment he hesitated, wondering whether the man 
he had seen could possibly be a burglar; if so he was 
evidently expected, since the door had opened of itself 
to admit him. Fitz Clarence had glanced down at it a 
few minutes before and all was closed. No one could 
have broken in while he was standing above, admiring the 
view ; the newcomer had approached under cover of the 
cloud and had found his door open. Another person 
seemed to have heard something, for suddenly a window 
to his left flew wide, and Mrs. Herapath ran out with a 
shawl over her shoulders and looked over the balustrade. 
She was still in her evening dress, and did not see Fitz 
Clarence at first. 

He moved towards her, and she looked up and recog- 
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nised him. He laid his finger on his lips and she kept 
silence till he was by her side. 

" What is it?" she whispered. " I know I heard a door 
open and close down there." 

" So it did," he replied, " I saw it. I will go and find 
out who it is. Such caution looks like robbery. Don't 
be frightened, only keep quiet, so that we can catch them 
if they are burglars." 

" All right," she said, " I won't make a noise. What 
are you going to do ?" 

" Get one of Claude's rifles out of the study if our 
friend is not there first," he replied, in evident enjoy- 
ment of the adventure ; " don't let them hear you moving. 
It may turn out to be one of the footmen." 

He left her, walking very lightly, and disappeared into 
his own room. She was a timid woman by nature, and 
she felt shaken and nervous there alone. For a moment 
she knelt down behind the balustrade so as not to be 
seen from the garden, and waited, her heart beating 
loudly, for what should come next. Then she rose and 
passed into the house also. 

Fitz Clarence went softly downstairs. The place was 
dark, but he had the artist's trained apprehension of de- 
tails and he found his way to the study easily; it was 
at the back of the house, and protected by padded double 
doors, as poor Mr. Cobhouse had left it. When Fitz 
Clarence had opened and closed the first of these with 
extreme caution, he found himself in a small recess made 
by the thickness of the wall, which separated the two 
doors by nearly three feet. He saw a gleam of light 
under the inner door, and listened for a moment, but all 
was silent. Then he opened it and entered as quietly as 
he could. The shaded lamp was still burning, and Claude 
started up and confronted his guest. 

Fitz Clarence laughed, and said: "Oh, it was you, 
then ? I -beg your pardon ! I saw you come in through 
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that front window, and in the shadow I mistook you for 
a burglar/' 

" I did not come in," said Claude, who looked very 
tired. " I have never left this room since you went up- 
stairs. Who did you see?" 

" I am sure I don't know, since it was not you/' Fitz 
Clarence replied. " Shall we go and look them up, who- 
ever they are ? May I have one of your revolvers ? I've 
a picture or two to finish, and these gentlemen come armed 
as a rule." 

He was laughing, but there was no smile on Qaude's 
face. He felt as if there were little that he valued left 
in the house, but the owner's instinct still told him to 
defend it. 

" These are loaded," he said, taking down a pair of 
Webleys and giving his friend one. " Come along — 111 
turn out this light." 

They stepped silently over the thick carpets, and Claude 
led the way to one of the drawing-room doors. He 
stopped for a moment and whispered to Fitz Clarence* 

** I heard some one pass on the other side of the hall." 

" So did I," said the artist; " we had better go in." 

Their follower was Beechey, who, left alone, suddenly 
felt the suspense to be unbearable and ran to seek Nina, 
only to find Nina's room empty, with one light burning. 
Instantly following blindly where her impulse led, she 
ran downstairs, knowing that her cousin would be there. 
She heard the two men stop at one door of the drawing- 
room, and she fled along to the other as if somebody's 
life depended on her getting in first. Neither entrance 
was locked. 

Claude opened the door, which moved outwards, and 
Fitz Clarence, standing nearest to it, stepped in. There 
was light in the room. Fitz Clarence staggered hack, 
saying, " Good God !" and tried to keep Qaude from pass- 
ing. Qaude pushed him aside, to see, a few yards away. 
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the man George with one arm seeking for a weapon or a 
screen, the other still round a woman who cowered in the 
extremity of terror on his breast, her face hidden, but 
her white dress, bare shoulders, and brown hair visible 
against his black coat 

Claude raised his arm to fire. Then the lamp went 
crashing down, and the report of the shot deafened them 
all in the darkness. A long scream was all that could be 
heard beside it, then a groan, quick steps and some one 
knocking against the furniture in the dark, and the sound 
of flight through the further door. 

" Give me a light," Claude hissed ; " she is getting 
away 1" 

Fitz Clarence found him in the darkness and twisted 
the weapon from his hand. 

" Steady, man," he cried, " one doesn't shoot women." 

Claude struck at him in the insanity of rage. 

" That's not a woman," he gasped in the strangled 
whisper of a dying man, '' it is a thing that was my wife 
once. Shall she live another day ?" 

Fitz Clarence was a strong man, and had not lost his 
self-control. He held his friend in a changeless grip, 
and with his other hand managed to find a match in his 
pocket and strike it against the lintel. As he raised it 
high, and peered before him, a soft radiance shone out 
on the empty darkness and floated towards them; it 
became a face, transfused with stainless light; then a 
voice of triumphant sweetness said, " Why do you want 
to kill me, Qaude?" and Beechey stood clear, a woman 
in a white dress, with her hands stretched out towards 
him. 

Qaude gazed at her for a few seconds in frozen silence. 
Then he knew her, and his soul was freed. The rigid 
face relaxed, the mask of horror was lifted off, and with 
a happy boyish laugh he fell forward and fainted in her 
arms. 

24 
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Fitz Clarence caught at them both as she staggered and 
sank down against a divan, but she turned on him with 
a cry. 

" I will hold him this once/' she said. " God knows I 
have earned it I" and as his head fell back upon her shoul- 
der she kissed his forehead passionately again and again, 
rocking him a little from side to side and whispering, 
" Love of all my life — sweetest love of my faithful heart! 
This once, this once !" 

Fitz Clarence turned away, with two tears rolling down 
his checks. Then he came back, and knelt beside her. 

" Little lady," he said, " you are the only saint I ever 
met. I am going to kiss the hem of your garment" 

And he raised a fold of her dress and touched it with 
his lips. 

He was a man greatly loved and sought after, but he 
felt that the highest tribute ever paid him was less than 
tliis, that she never even asked for his silence. 

" Go and help George," she said, suddenly remember- 
ing the other man ; " see, he has fallen — God grant he is 
not killed!" 

He helped her to rise, and they settled Qaude's head 
against a sofa cushion, and then he suddenly opened his 
eyes and looked at Bcechey. She fled from his glance — 
towards George, who still lay motionless; so the first 
thing that Claude saw knowingly was Beechey bending 
over the man he had shot. But the sight seemed of little 
import, for everything earthly was indistinct compared 
with a dream that had visited him as his consciousness 
struggled up to the light from the drowning blackness of 
his swoon. In that dream he thought he was lost on the 
moor, as he had once been lost when a boy. He was 
lying on the ling, very cold, with his head on a stone, 
when he suddenly felt that he was being wrapped round 
in a mantle of incomparable warmth; closer and closer 
the folds were drawn, and he knew that he could never 
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be cold again; and the stone under his head became a 
warm white heart, beating quick and true, and speaking 
to his ear that lay on it in some language of deathless love 
whose words were gone ere he awoke. 

Then the room seemed full of people. Two men, with 
Fitz Clarence's help, lifted George Marston and laid him 
on his back, a movement which caused such agony that 
he returned to consciousness with the pain, and screamed 
aloud, cursing frightfully at those who were touching 
him. Mack was rung up and sent off with the carriage 
to fetch the doctor. George caught sight of Claude after 
a few minutes, and fell to shuddering and cursing again. 
His presence inspired the wounded man with such evi- 
dent distress and terror that Fitz Clarence advised him 
to disappear for the present. 

" I will stay with him," said the artist, " and I know 
Mrs. Herapath will do all she can." He glanced to where 
Beechey stood by the couch, absorbed in the one thought 
of relieving a fellow-creature's pain. 

Qaude's eyes followed his, and rested on her with an 
expression of bewildered pity. 

"Yes," he said, "of course, she has— every right to 
stay." 

Then he turned away and left the room without a word 
of regret for his own share in the catastrophe. It 
seemed as if he had not realised that as yet. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

So the weary night wore away ; through its long hours 
no one went near the room which Nina had so jealously 
isolated for herself. She would have given ten years of 
her life to have one of the other women come and say 
a kind word to her ; and she felt that she would rather 
die than look them in the face. Her very servants would 
blush to meet her, she thought ; as for the men — and just 
now, strange to say, Claude was only one of them in her 
mind — of course it would be impossible ever to see any 
of them again. She would live inside her room until she 
died. Would that come soon — how soon? How much 
longer must she carry the torture of her own identity? 
Which of all her people could she face, to send and buy 
her some merciful drug to kill herself with? She re- 
membered how she had tried to do that last stmimer. 
Why, there w^as nothing to die for then ! Where was that 
paper she had written on Christmas Eve, telling herself 
what a clever, enchanting, human creature she was, what 
a right she had to kick over the traces if it did not amuse 
her to run inside the shafts? She had a right to her life, 
oh yes ! — and she would take it — she would reign because 
of the fulness of her beauty and the passion of her nature; 
and now she had made herself a thing to be spumed, if 
spared. She had heard Claude's horrible words, and had 
had one sight of his face before she hid her own. Why 
had he not followed her, why had they stopped him? 
What else was there left to do but be shot and go writhing 
down as she had felt George writhe across her in the 
dark, when she pushed him furiously away and leapt for 
the door ? And who had dashed out the lamp that was 
near it, the one lamp that she had set there, only a few 
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minutes before, laughing low, because he stood beside 
her, saying, " Just light enough to see how beautiful you 
are"? Who was the woman into whose arms she had 
stumbled, and who had thrown her off as if she burnt 
her — ^but thrown her towards the hall? The arms were 
bare, like her own, they were finely smooth, and smelt 
of violets — of course it was Bcechey! Beechey, who 
loved Claude, Beechey, who would curse her to Claude, 
Beechey, who would take his love now for good and all. 
His love — ^but there was no such thing. She had long 
ago decided that Claude knew nothing about loving, that 
was why she had despised him. But, Good Heavens ! he 
was a man I To think of his shooting them both dead if 
he could — not an instant^s hesitation, the one old way — 
the old name washed clean in the transgressor's blood! 
Her judgment leapt up from the crushed remnant of 
herself, and applauded the generous action. Forgetting 
herself, she went back, as a spirit might return to the 
scaffold where the body had suffered. Which was the 
better man, the one who had clutclied her in a frenzy of 
fear, with fallen jaw and staring eyes, as they heard the 
door open (" Better not lock it," he had said; "it just 
makes people suspicious!"), or the other, standing up 
like a chieftain in his own house, his vengeance in his 
hand and no more doubt of its justice than if he had been 
God Himself? 

Oh, how a woman, if there had been a woman there, 
would have loathed the loose-lipped body of sin that fell 
when he fired — how she would have sprung forward to 
his feet and have asked him for the honour of death! 
But there was only a scurrying frenzied creature making 
for safety as the vermin ^es to earth. He said, " That's 
not a woman ;" he knew, of course. 

There must be some laudanum or something in the 
house, if she only dared to go and look for it. The day 
would come soon now. What time was it? Four o'clock, 
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and the dawn would be coming up behind the moors. 
Well, she would see tlie one dawn more — ^though Claude 
had said she should not live another day. Dawn was not 
day, it would be fresh, and she was burnt through with 
such a fever of pain that it seemed as if her clothing must 
be scorched. She remembered a story of a saint whose 
heart used to char his shirt because of the love of God 
that consumed him. How absurd! Love did not bum, 
but other things did, and she looked down stupidly at 
all the torn lace on her white breast and wondered that 
it was not singed and black. Then there was no God 
either. If there had been, Claude's wife would have 
been a woman, and not — not miserable lost Nina — ^the 
thing that must not live another dayl She opened her 
window at last, facing the sky for the sake of something 
to breathe. 

Then there was no Nina any more, for the large re- 
trieving of the Easter dawn lifted her away from her 
sorrow and her shame, and set her down beside the feet 
of God. Her heart forgot to break, as the crystalline 
life-tide flooded her within and washed her clean with- 
out. New eyes were hers, not blurred or hot, but fresh 
as flowers uplifted to the sky; cool-rimmed, as washed 
by heavenly streams. She drank the air in long draughts, 
and it seemed as if she had never known what it was to 
breathe before. The world lay in wonderment, looking 
up to its Creator, like some happy child who, silent wakes, 
and seeks his mother's eyes before his lips have found 
their smile. The pines in the garden seemed rapt in 
prayer; the moors stretched away, limitless as forgive- 
ness, to the north; west rose the tors, still grey with 
sleep; a ribbon of mist marked every turn of the river 
down in the vale, and in the east a sigh of silver came 
breathing over the sea. 

Then some one was standing behind her, and she knew 
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it was Qaude. And the voice that last night cried out that 
she must die, said, soft and slow, — 

" Nina dear, there's been an accident. I am afraid 
you may have been frightened. I could not get to you 
before." 

She turned slowly, fearing that she had not heard 
aright. And there was Claude, pale and tired, but with 
heaven's own kindness in his eyes, and not a look or 
tone of reproach to hurt her with. Just then, he seemed 
a part of God's forgiveness, if only he were not part of 
a dream. She dared not stir, but whispered tlie words, 
" What — do you mean ?" while her eyes, large with new 
hope, hung on his face. 

It changed suddenly, and a light both of sorrow and 
love shone down on her as he cried, — 

" Oh, my little Nin, never ask me 1 It was a ghastly 
mistake ! If you knew — what I had thought — last night 
— ^you could not forgive me. I will make it up to him 
—and to her. How can I ever make it up to you?" 

She did not ask. She saw that some untold mercy 
had wrapped her in a pillar of cloud from the sight of 
her enemies. It was not in her to ask who had suf- 
fered in her stead, but this grace she had, that she let 
loose the torrent of her repentance, and when he opened 
his arms would not let him clasp her, but knelt down 
and caught his hands and covered them with burning 
tears, and kisses which brought the clean hands no shame, 
since One, sinless, felt such on cleaner feet, from lips 
long disloyal, turned leal in an hour by Love. 

Claude's sin against his wife, and its overwhelming 
reality in his eyes, blotted out of his remembrance all 
that had gone before, her coldness to him, even his anger 
with her not twelve hours ago at his own table. All was 
swallowed up in his eagerness to atone for an outrage 
which he believed she would never forgive could she 
guess its nature; and his atonement reache4 her aa 
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pardon for nameless treacher}', unpardonable had he been 
able to speak its name. On her side the shield was 
silver; on his, pure gold. 

And Beechcy? Alas! when people plunge into icy 
ponds or chopping seas to save life, there is no time for 
any small consideration, such as that of being crippled 
by rheumatism for the remainder of their own. The 
plunge is taken in blind faith, even as the frailest invalid 
is immersed in some holy fountain, fearing no harm. In 
the rescue which Beechey had been impelled to make, a 
truly miraculous power would have been required to 
prevent it from seriously crippling all her after life. She 
would not have deferred the act by a fraction of a second 
had she realised fully what it meant; but it would have 
been carried through by stubborn courage instead of being 
caught at as a triumph. 

No words can say how unwillingly the family at Marly 
collected for lunch on that terrible Easter Sunday. The 
ordinary habits of an English household provide the 
gentle discipline required in times of prosperity, but there 
are days when the formal meals are a kind of Birken- 
head Drill. To be absent is to be known a coward, and 
though there may be only half an hour of life left, it 
would be too long to live. So the people fall into their 
places in parade kit, and the laggard is found to have 
been searching for a clean collar that he may meet his 
end like a gentleman. 

Fitz Clarence had a great inspiration and kept the doc- 
tor to lunch, also made him. promise to stay to dinner 
after his evening visit. The artist had been strongly 
tempted to take the first train to town. He disliked fuss, 
disliked sick people, and abhorred domestic tragedy as 
he abhorred chromo-lithographs and cheap soap. But 
he could not make up his mind to desert his friends, 
Claude and Mrs. Herapath, in their trouble; Claude, 
lifted into a kind of chastened bliss by the reaction fxx»q 
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his terrors about his wife, would inevitably succumb be- 
fore long to a reaction of another kind, and would have 
to contemplate George Marston's condition and ask him- 
self the question put by a New England Minister to a 
widow who declared her grief to be so great that she 
could not bear it : " Well, what do you think of doing 
about it?" said the man of God. 

Then there was poor Mrs. Herapath, treated by Claude 
with punctilious courtesy that never looked her in the 
face. He thought he was sparing her. It must bring 
a little comfort to her, thought Fitz Clarence, to have 
one man present who knew the truth, even if he never 
spoke of it. Towards Mrs. Cobhouse he stood in a pain- 
fully perplexing position, but, from her quietness on 
meeting him, he concluded that she thought he, as well 
as Claude, had failed to recognise her at the fatal mo- 
ment, and so he stayed on, to the great comfort of his 
fellow-sufferers. 

To Miss Russell the official story had been told. Claude 
and Fitz Clarence had fancied there were burglars in the 
house, and Claude, seeing a man in the drawing-room, 
had fired. What a sad thing, and how unlike Mr. Cob- 
house to be so precipitate! And the reason why 
Beechey's room was empty when Nancy had rushed in, 
alarmed by the report, was that the occupant had run 
downstairs to find out what it meant. 

" Don't trouble to perjure yourself on my account, 
dear," said Nancy airily, when Beechey told her this tale, 
very badly, it must be admitted ; " there are other ways 
of warning people not to ask questions. I am not a bit 
sorry for George Marston, and I hope it will teach him 
better manners than to tell smoking-room stories to 
women. But there is one thing that puzzles me, why 
are you supposed to take such interest in him? They 
work you as hard as if you were a trained nurse ! ' What 
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do you think, Mrs. Herapath, about the beef-tea or the 
morphia?' You'll get yourself compromised^ my dear!" 

** I fancy that's done already," said Beechey, with some 
bitterness. 

** I am very sorry to hear it," cried Nancy, " and I 
expected better taste from you! You have always been 
as straight as they make them, and now you go and 
chuck your reputation away for a man that the chorus- 
girls refuse to be seen with. It is not like you, Beel" 

Nancy always flushed a little when she was angry, and 
her honest grey eyes looked very angry indeed. 

Beechey was silent for a moment. Then she spoke 
unwillingly. 

** Won't you reserve judgment, Nancy? It is always a 
safe thing to do." 

" Chuck it all !" said Miss Russell, in the earnest way 
which took the roughness off her bits of slang, " come 
back to town with me and go to work again I It is better 
than holidays in marble halls with Adelphi tragedies going 
on promiscuously between meals. Really, nonsense apart, 
you had much better clear I They can send the washing 
after us !" 

She seemed to be the only person who still had courage 
to laugh. 

Perhaps Beechey's burden was not the heaviest, after 
all. Nina went through a terrible moment when, drag- 
ging herself down to lunch on Sunday, she had to face 
her cousin. The others were all in the room before her, 
and she shook hands with Fitz Clarence and Miss Rus- 
sell, and then came up to kiss Beechey as usual. But 
Mrs. Ilerapath would not be kissed. She drew back and 
looked into Nina's eyes for a second or two, and then 
said quietly, — 

"Good-morning. No, you must not kiss me, you 
might catch my cold." 

Nina turned away, accepting the situation. Claude 
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saw the little scene and approved sternly of Beechey's 
withdrawal. It would give him pain now to see any 
caress pass between his wife and her erring cousin. But 
he did admire the bravery with which she had come for- 
ward to avert his fury from an innocent person, and, so 
long as it suited her to remain at Marly, he wished her 
to be treated with every form of respect. 

Fitz Clarence saw Beechey's proud refusal, and 
Claude's interpretation thereof; and he reflected 
grimly that there ^ is nothing so misleading as the 
possession of a judicial tendency uncurbed by a sense 
of humour. 

Claude's first apathy about George arose from two 
things: he was righteously incensed at the man who 
made use of his house to carry on an intrigue with his 
wife's cousin; and the wound sustained by the culprit 
was thought to be slight. The ball had struck him side- 
ways as he started up, and entering behind and below 
the hip, appeared to have passed close under the surface 
of the flesh to lodge itself near the dorsal vertebrae. The 
intense pain had been ascribed to the tearing of the liga- 
ments; but when it appeared that the projectile could 
not be extracted, the surgeons began to look very grave. 
The examination of the wound and the attempts to find 
the bullet threw the patient into convulsions of nervous 
suffering. He had never schooled himself to bear a pin- 
prick silently, and it was useless to appeal to his fortitude 
now. 

" He is as hysterical as a woman !" exclaimed the doc- 
tor crossly. " My dear Sir George, please do not agitate 
yourself! Every precaution shall be employed to pre- 
vent you from suffering." 

Then George laid his head down again, and big tears 
of wretchedness gathered in his eyes. As soon as the 
moment of softness passed, a helpless anger seemed to 
shake and worry him, and his attendants had to pretend 
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that they did not understand for whom the litanies of 
cursing were meant. 

Towards the afternoon of the second day, they put 
him under chloroform to make a final attempt at extract- 
ing the bullet, and two very skilful surgeons did their 
best, but had to give it up at last It appeared to be 
intemated so deeply in the bone that only an operation 
involving heavy risk could reach it 

" But," cried Claude, when tliey told him, " do you 
mean to say that with all the modem science, the X- 
Rays and all the rest of it, you cannot take out a bit 
of lead from where you know it is stuck?" 

" The operation is one of great risk, and seldom under- 
taken," was the reply. "I could not take the responsi- 
bility of advising it The suffering is temporary; it 
will soon subside." 

"And then?" said Claude, "will he recover — ^recover 
entirely?" 

" We must hope so," said the cautious adviser. " You 

must not be surprised if it is slow, or " then he 

stopped and looked keenly at the master of the house, 
for he had also been furnished with the official account 
Or what?" asked Qaude quickly. 
There are symptoms of a slight partial paralysis of 
the lower limbs," said the surgeon, "tliat will also, I 
hope, prove temporary." 

" But it can be cured ?" cried the man before him, look- 
ing profoundly shocked. 

" Everything can be cured, my dear sir," replied the 
doctor, " if you only find the right remedy. I will call 
again this evening before returning to town. There is 
an old patient of mine that I must look up at Budleigh 
Salterton." 

George remained all the afternoon in a dozing, half- 
conscious condition, from the lingering eflFect of the 
chloroform; but as the evening came on, a slight de- 
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lirium declared itself. He confused the nurse with Nina 
and began to talk wildly of their last interview. Fortu- 
nately Beechey caught the words, and made some excuse 
for sending the woman to call Fitz Clarence, the only 
person whose aid could be accepted till poor George was 
quiet again. They agreed to take charge of him between 
them, and the nurse, very indignant, but glad of sleep, 
was told that she could go and lie down — they would call 
her when she was wanted. They had not ventured to let 
Claude into tlie room as yet, and Nina simply stayed 
away. 

Fitz Clarence, who hated sickness, only undertook to 
remain because Mrs. Herapath did; but after a time he 
asked her to go away, saying he thought he could see to 
everything alone. But she would not go further than to 
a chair hidden by the curtains at the head of the bed. 
It seemed better that George should not see her with 
those poor wandering eyes, which mistook her first for 
one woman and then for another of the many his days 
had known. There were remedies to be given, and vari- 
ous little things to be done for him from time to time, 
as he slipped lower and lower among his hot pillows, and 
Beechey knew that Fitz Clarence, as a nurse, was useless. 

To both of them the night remained as one of the 
most painful experiences of their lives. From about 
eleven o'clock till dawn poor George Marston poured out 
his naked soul in his complaint, with a recklessness only 
possible to an undisciplined nature deprived by delirium 
of the control of fear. Now and then the high unnatu- 
ral voice would break in unintelligible murmurs, but 
mostly it was distinct, and there was no escaping from 
comprehension. Name after name was called upon — one, 
that certainly had not been pronounced for years, that of 
" Mamita" with a word or two of Spanish ; but always 
he came back to Nina, Nina at Moulsford, Nina springy 
ing from the oirt last year, Nina in the cab in London 
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and her fears that Fitz Clarence would speak of having 
seen her — Nina, his darling girl, liis pretty, pretty love, 
his, not that fool Claude's — no, indeed 1 And why would 
she not come ? It was getting dark ; the lights were out, 
it was quite safe now, if she would only open softly. Ah! 
she had hurt him, hurt him dreadfully, pushed him away 
— and so on. Nothing could stop it. He was as far re- 
moved from their persuasion as if he were an animal 
groaning in its death pangs. There was nothing to do 
but to sit still and let him wear himself out, and they 
prayed for the confessor's g^ace to forget a poor sinner's 
self-revealings. 

Strange to say, those very outpourings softened the 
hearts of both his hearers towards him, because of this, 
that he always came back to Nina's name. What he had 
of love or faithfulness was for her, and love is such a 
precious thing that a single grain of it will ransom a ton's 
weight of backsliding, and buy our forgiveness for the 
heaviest sins. 

Fitz Clarence came round to where Beechey sat, and 
found her with her face hidden in her hands. 

" This is pretty grim," he said. " I am so sorry you 
have to hear it all." 

Indeed, some of poor George's expressions were not 
such as she had ever heard before. She raised her face 
and looked at her fellow watcher. He saw that she had 
been crying. 

" It is not that," she said, " it is somebody I loved very 
much dying by inches, killing herself before my eyes. It 
is Nina, who was as my own sister to me, being shown 
to me like that — it is like some awful suicide that one has 
had to watch." 

I know," he said, not attempting to contradict her. 
It is horribly tragic. One feels such a brute for hear- 
ing it. 

They spoke low, but they need not have taken the 
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trouble. George did not know that they were there. 
Beechey rose and walked across to a window, Fitz Clar- 
ence following her. She glanced out and saw the great 
stars growing paler over the sea. 

" I don't know why you are so good to us/* she said as 
he stood at her side, " you are no relation, and you take all 
this odious trouble on your shoulders, and you are the 
only person in the world I can speak to about it — ^you 
had to know. But you cannot imagine what this ruin 
of Nina's picture is to me. I had a little fright that night 
at your mother's house — ^you remember? But after that 
I persuaded myself that everything was going on well, 
and one comes down here to find — ^horrors happening." 

It was a great relief to her to talk, and Fitz Clarence 
showed his sympathy in his eyes. 

She went on : " You know, there are different ways in 
which people whom we love can hurt us, and this is the 
worst of all. They can hurt us outright, and that one 
forgives in a minute; or they can hurt somebody else 
we love, and that is harder, but we forgive in the end; 
but if they hurt themselves, if they destroy their own 
image and fling the bits in the mud before our eyes, we 
never, never can forgive that. Love may die a dozen 
times and rise again, but that is his second death from 
which there is no resurrection. Oh, I am talking non- 
sense, I know, but my heart is just breaking 1" 

" I wish I could help you," said Fitz Clarence ; " it is 
not nonsense and I understand it utterly. There is not 
a ray of light an3rwhere, God help us all." 

And that, from Fitz Qarence, meant a great deal. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

When all the energies are required for the material 
task of nursing a very sick person, the psycliological ques- 
tions of life have to take a second place. After the first 
day or two the intense constraint was relaxed, and Mrs. 
Cobhouse and her cousin could talk about the invalid with 
the undying interest tliat women will always take in a sick 
man, if they may have him all to themselves. Nina or- 
dered tlie foods or stimulants that Beechey asked for, 
and no one, seeing them carrying out their little tasks of 
goodwill in concert, would have dreamed that to them it 
seemed as if they were joining hands across an open 
grave. 

Once something had to be said, for on the morning 
after George's night of wandering the trained nurse took 
her grievance to Mrs. Cobhouse and threatened to leave 
at once tmless she were reinstated in the sick-room where 
Mrs. Herapath was usurping her place. 

One of the saints told us that amour propre, that mix- 
ture of vanity and self-respect for which we have no 
English term, only dies a quarter of an hour after the 
rest of the himian entity; in the case of trained nurses, 
he would, I think, have been obliged to allow another 
fifteen minutes' grace. 

Nina came to Beechey, and begged her to let Nurse 
Margaret fulfil her duties. Then Beechey looked away, 
and pretended to put some papers right on a side table 
and said in a matter-of-fact tone, 

" George talked terrible nonsense all night, poor fellow. 
It is better that only people who— know him well, should 
be in the room." 

There was a silence behind her and then Nina said 
slowly, 
384 
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"Docs — Mr. Fitz Clarence know — George so well, 
then?" 

Beechey would have spared her, but it was impossible. 

" Well enough for that ; and he is to be trusted/' she 
answered. And then she left the room without looking 
at her cousin. 

Nurse Margaret was pacified without too heavy sacri- 
fice of dignity, and towards midday George woke from a 
deep silence, quiet and refreshed. The pain was gone, and 
in his odd, childish way he was so happy over the relief 
that he seemed to be able to think of little else all day. 
The spring twilight was drawing in and the quiet sounds 
of evening in the country came through the open window 
when he saw Nina enter the room. 

"Your tea is ready, nurse," she said. "I will stay 
with Sir George." The nurse went out and Nina came 
and stood beside him, looking down at him with eyes 
that seemed to be seeing truth for the first time in her life ; 
and there is no truth towards our fellow creatures except 
patience and pity. 

He put out his hand in a timid way to take hers. This 
was not the woman he had known. 

She answered the touch simply, with no affectation of 
withdrawal. Her fingers looked more masculine than his, 
which she held for a moment in her cool grasp and then 
laid back on the sheet. 

" I must talk to you a little," she said ; " do you think 
you can bear it?" 

" Yes," he answered. " Go on 1" 

" I came to tell you. Claude " she stopped suddenly 

and bent right over till her head touched her knees. His 
name seemed to strangle her. George lay watching her 
silently. He felt too weak to ask questions. Then she 
raised her head and went on, 

" He is coming later, to ask you to forgive him. He 
does not know." 

35 
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"He shot straight enough," said George with almost 
a laugh. The delightful absence of pain had taken the 
bitterness away for an hour. 

" He saw you — I hid my face — and Beechey has let 
him think it was she." 

" Upon my soul 1 She is a sportsman 1" he cried, grow- 
ing pale with surprise. No tribute was ever more sincere. 

" That is all," Nina went on. " Some day, when you 
are stronger, we must talk — ^there are things to be said. 
But for now, that is all. When he comes to see you, 
lemember — ^he thinks he made a mistake. We were 
dressed almost alike. Oh, my goodness, and one has got 
to go on living !" 

She rose and went to the window and stood there till 
she had conquered the tide of anguish and driven it back 
to its prison in her breast. He watched her, puzzled, as 
a kind dog watches us when we weep. 

" Don't cry," he said at last ; " I shall be all right soon. 
Poor old Claude ! I can jolly well afford to forgive him 
something, can't I ?" 

She came back and stood once more by his bed, and that 
sense of seeing a new woman returned to him. He did 
not try to take her hand now. Some vestige of the lost 
majesty of her maidenhood seemed to rise around her. 

" I am for the Crown," she said ; " we will not discuss 
Claude." 

Then the nurse returned, and Nina went away, leaving 
him wondering what she meant. 

The curtains were drawn and the little lamp lighted 
when Claude came up at last. George was thankful that 
his own face was in shadow. 

The interview was a very short one, but it taught 
George that there is sharper pain than a bullet in one's 
back. When Claude made him speak his pardon, he felt 
as if be were killing a child. They shook hands, there 
was no getting out of that ; and then Qaude went away, 
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his great honest heart breaking with remorse ; and George 
covered his face and lay silent for hours. 

That night Nina came to her cousin's room and knocked 
timidly. When she entered, Beechey looked round from 
some letters that she was sorting into packets. Her own 
little affairs were always being shunted, and confusion 
was the result. Her face did not change at the sight of 
her cousin. 

" Is anything wanted ?" she asked. " I will come di- 
rectly." 

" I want something," said Nina, drawing nearer to the 
light. 

" Oh !" Beechey could look almost stem sometimes. 

" Will you give it to me, please ? I want the words I 
am to say to you. Only you can tell me what they must 
be." Nina stood with clasped hands, waiting. 

" There is nothing to be said," Beechey replied after a 
pause, during which she read the address on an old letter 
twice over. 

" I think there is," said the other woman, " and since 
you will not help me, I must risk saying it as it comes. 
You have done for me what you had no right to do unless 
you meant to help me to carry the weight of it afterwards. 
You have no right to crush me. I did not ask you for 
my life. Since you deliberately gave it back to me — ^you 
know what I mean by life — ^you must not cut me now. 
It is ungenerous." 

Beechey kept back the torrent of words which rushed 
to her lips until she had found some which could be true 
without being brutal. At last she said, 

" Once you were very angry with me for begging you 
to be good to Claude, for asking if you loved him. But 
then you were sorry and said, ' God knows you have a 
right to ask.' If the doing all I could to smooth his way 
and yours gave me that right, I certainly had it. I am 
going to ask you something now. How have you treated 
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Claude's love ? What did you do to his child ? Where is 
his honour?" 

Nina closed her eyes and turned away. The questions 
came like blows from a hammer. Every woman is cruel 
once in her life. 

Then Beechey went on : " We two have been more to 
each other than most women are, and God knows, Nina, 
in the future we may be again. But you must give me 
time. You have hurt me so much more deeply than you 
think. I loved you so tenderly. You have killed yourself, 
as it were, before my eyes. And Claude you have sold, 
sacrificed — made him a laughing-stock — for a man like 
George Marston ! Oh, my dear, I am so deadly, deadly 
ashamed of you ! Don't ever dream that you owe me any 
gratitude. I wouldn't take it. What I did was done for 
him. I've got my price — his everlasting contempt for 
me, and his belief in you — ^he couldn't live without it — 
for him. Don't ever touch it, don't take that away from 
him whatever happens." 

Beechey sat down at the table, and hid her face in her 
hands and broke into a passion of weeping. Nina had 
listened with averted face, as if in a trance. At last she 
moved and came round to where Beechey was, and laid 
her hand on her shoulder. 

'* I am sorry, Bee," she said in tones of simple, utter 
hopelessness ; " I hadn't understood — I hadn't under- 
stood." 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

As George grew better, he also grew worse. That is 
to say, when he was in a condition to be moved from his 
bed, looking quite himself and eager to be about again, 
the S}rmptoms alluded to by the surgeons had become so 
pronounced that he was unable to stand without assist- 
ance, and walking was out of the question. He thought 
it was weakness, and grumbled mightily, and begged 
Seton to give him a stronger tonic, and coi^ded to Claude 
that he did not think much of Seton and wished he could 
see some of the big men in town, they would set him oa 
his legs in a minute. And each day he said, " To-mor- 
row I shall be able to walk downstairs, and then I'll be 
carried up. It won't do to do so much all at first/' 

And each member of the family suffered for and with 
him in different ways. Qaude was so eager to believe 
what George believed that he almost succeeded. Fitz 
Clarence told wonderful stories of complete recoveries 
after years of such weakness — ^he was very careful to 
speak of the years ; Miss Russell was as uncompromising 
for a day or two as good gfirls love to be, patting Provi- 
dence on the back, as it were, for endorsing their sen- 
tences on sinners. But she was too warm-hearted to hold 
out, and on the third day after George was brought down- 
stairs, she sent the others away and devoted herself with, 
immense success to the task of amusing and cheering 
him. 

"Don't talk about going away. Miss Russell," said 
Qaude, in answer to some remark of hers. " You have 
been such a comfort !" 

"I?" said Nancy, opening her grey eyes, with the 
laughing blue lights in them. " How nice I That is the 
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first time anybody ever employed me in that way. It is 
not a stage virtue, you know !" 

" You have been the one ray of light in this dreadful 
time/* continued Claude ; " Nina said so this morning. 
Wc were all so miserable that we should have run away 
from each other at meals if we had not known that you 
would be sure to make us laugh at something.'* 

" Nobody can live at high pressure for ever/' replied 
Miss Russell with much solemnity. " On the stage it is 
my business to draw tears. The more I draw, the higher 
my salary goes. In private I prefer comedy. But when 
nature has given one an early Victorian profile, and one 
can weep freely at will, there is not much choice about 
the kind of parts one must play. I have had some valu- 
able hints here, all the samel" 

" I am afraid so," Claude answered. " I hope you will 
come again some day when we can do away with all the 
sad impressions of this visit." 

'* Thank you," she said gently, " I should like to come 
again." 

The air was more serene than it had been. Miss Rus-» 
sell, who was not wanting in penetration, knew that some- 
thing graver than any accident had happened close to 
her, something which had altered the bearing of her host 
and hostess more tlian years of ordinary life experience 
would be expected to do. Claude seemed to have grown 
younger, in spite of his troubled look. He was less pre- 
cise, less dogmatic, more ready to gjasp both sides of a 
question, and patient beyond praise over the endless worry 
and trouble of nursing his unfortunate friend. Nina had 
laid aside the defiant tone, the imperial airs which had 
been growing upon her of late; she came and went in 
a quiet way that sat strangely on her, and yet was ap- 
pealing. To Nancy's quick imagination, they seemed like 
a royal couple discrowned, and trying to learn the ways 
of simpler folk. Some instinct had made Nina choose 
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her plainest frock and wear it day in, day out, through 
the troubled weeks just ended; her cherished trinkets 
were laid aside, and she had refrained from speaking for 
effect, an error of conversation from which she was not 
always free. 

To her it seemed clear that she must go softly all her 
days, for fear of waking old terrors from their sleep. 
She had faith that the promise of the Easter morning 
would be kept in some way, that, perhaps long hence, she 
could take the recent past into her hands and turn it over, 
knowing that its power to hurt was gone. Just now she 
could not look back the distance of an hotu*. The future 
was already upon her, clean and terrible. It was taking 
shape more definitely every moment, and she would not 
lift a finger to interfere with its decrees. 

At last George had his wish, and a consultation of au- 
thorities came and looked him over, and said hopeful 
things without meeting his eyes, and were closeted alone 
and then with Claude for a long time, while the patient 
worked himself into a fever with anxiety to hear their 
verdict. Of course it never reached him. They only re- 
echoed Seton's decision, that either the bullet or some 
splinter of bone dislodged by it was pressing on the spinal 
marrow. None of them would take the responsibility of 
an operation. He might live fifty years, but he would 
never walk again. 

It is an awful thing for a man who has done right with 
all his might through all his life to find out that in one 
hour he has fallen into crimes for which he will ask his 
own forgiveness in vain, whatever pardon others may ex- 
tend to him. Qaude began to believe that he had con- 
demned George Marston in the fulness of youth and 
health to be a helpless wreck as long as he lived. How 
light the man's offence looked now I 

It was not Claude's way to shut himself up with trouble 
at home if he could take it out to carry in the open air. 
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He ordered his horse and rode away, towards the higlier* 
moors, where a man could think in peace. On and on be 
went into the soHtudes he knew so well. As he passed 
them, old landmarks spoke to him of boyish days, or 
of last season's hunting; of how they had killed once in 
the barrow and the Kennel huntsman said it was " damn 
bad luck," for the fox would " walk" there now. Here 
was the place where he had Iain for hours when he was 
lost in the mists, a stone under his head and in his heart 
the terror that straying cattle might step over him at any 
minute. Then the dream about the white heart and the 
warm cloak came back to his mind, and he put Dolly into 
a canter to try and leave the horrible facts connected with 
that dream behind him. He looked out with bitter sadness 
in his eyes, and saw, not the spring landscape flushing 
into sunshot green, not the moors in their relenting to- 
wards the summer that would soon glorify their grey 
into purple and gold ; he saw his own character crumble 
into worthlessness before his eyes; the downfall of his 
own kindness and fairness, of his conviction simply ac- 
cepted, that his methods were wise and those which dif- 
fered from them wrong. His God was called Duty, and 
he had been proud of his faithfulness to it And now? 
His wife, of whose good and happiness he was the guard- 
ian, had been left to drift away from him just when her 
illness and trouble ought to have drawn his arms more 
closely round her. He had fancied his duty lay elsewhere, 
and he went, to find that a gulf had opened between them 
before his return. Would they ever be quite the same 
to each other again? And George, whom he had patro- 
nised and lectured and set conscious good examples to 
for years, like the conceited ass he was — ^what had he 
done to George? How could he ever hold up his head 
in that man's presence again? 

It needed all the strength of will that he possessed, to 
turn Dolly's head homeward that evening. It was Iate» 
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and she had long been wondering whither he meant to 
ride at such an hour; she was also trying to remember 
if she had ever been stabled in this part of the country 
before; so she kept one ear pointed back to catch any 
remark he might make, and at last stood still, and turned 
her beautiful head, to rub his foot with her muzzle as 
a little reminder of the time. 

"Right you are, old lady," he sighed, "we must go 
back and face the music. And very hard it is going to 
be." 

When he reached the gate of his own house he had 
made up his mind as to where bis duty lay now ; there 
should be no mistakes this time. 

He entered and was met by Fitz Qarence in the hall. 

"Good idea, a ride," said the artist. "We did not 
wait for you at dinner. Are you going to have anything 
to eat? If so I will come and sit with you and we can 
talk. Seton has just gone." 

" Come in here," said Qaude, opening the door of the 
study. " I suppose he said nothing new about Marston? 
Of course not. Oh, poor chap-— poor chap! It is like 
having committed a murder. I feel as if I should go out 
of my mind." 

"Rubbish I" said Fitz Clarence. "Don't let us have 
two hysterical patients instead of one. There is too much 
for you to do." 

" I have quite decided what to do," Qaude answered, 
" I shall look after George as long as I live. What devo- 
tion, and money, and comfort, can do to help him he shall 
have. I will never leave him." 

"And how about your wife?" asked the artist, groan- 
ing inwardly at the tyranny of a conscience which was 
evidently about to drive his friend into the wildest ex- 
cesses of reparation. 

" Nina will be only too glad to help me," Qaude re- 
plied, lifting up his head and looking almost proud ; " wc 
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shall understand each other perfectly on that subject 
And by-and-by," he continued, beginning to feel more 
hopeful as his plans for the future developed, "I will 
msike them a generous allowance, and if Beechey still 
wants to marry him ^" 

" IV hat r exclaimed Fitz Clarence, surprised out of his 
prudence. 

'' Well," said Claude slowly, looking up from a glass of 
wine that he had filled, ** they were always fond of each 
other — I see it now as I look back. I think we may take 
it for granted that she meant to marry him some day; 
I would prefer to think that, you know." 

" And you would let her do it, let that fresh, charming 
woman marry George Marston — ^paralysed?" asked Fitz 
Clarence. " You don't mean it seriously, Claude." 

" Why not ?" said Claude. " She is a kind-hearted 

creature and might have a very good influence over him 

s in the end. He would have some one to look after him 

in case anything happened to me, and — ^well, it would 

regularise her position, wouldn't it?" 

Then Fitz Clarence lost his temper. 

" What is the matter with Mrs. Herapath's position ?" 
he asked. '' Upon my soul, Cobhouse, one would think, 
by the way you talk, that you were the private secretary 
of the Recording Angel! Her position is what it has 
been ever since I knew her, that of a perfectly irre- 
proachable woman who has met a good deal of bad luck 
with singular courage." 

" I wish I could agree with you," said Qaude, too mis- 
erable to contend about it, but sure that Beechey was a 
very grey sheep indeed. " I am deeply sorry for her." 

" So am I," said Fitz Qarence, *' diiefly because her 
relations appear to be losing Aeir heads in a frenzy of 
judicial enthusiasm. What are you condemning her for? 
For lingering about too late with your nice friend ? That 
is all that you can accuse her of 1" 
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" I saw your face, and his," replied Claude, very 
sternly. " I wish to God I had seen hers." 

" So do I," said the other with rather a grim laugh. 
" Very well, now let us get to business. Is there any- 
body else you were thinking of hanging? You had better 
do that to the poor woman than marry her to George 
Marston, ill or well. That unlucky shot of yours inter- 
rupted a career which has not been so immaculate as Mrs. 
Herapath's." 

" Scold away, Fitz," said Qaude. " I deserve every- 
thing you can say." 

Just then Nina came down to see if Claude had re- 
turned, and Fitz Clarence left them alone. As he paced 
the hall he finished his protest, for his own benefit. 
" Qaude is colossal 1" he said to himself. " Nothing 
would induce me to be bothered with a wife, but — ^marry 
her to Marston — and to 'regularise her position/ tool 
Good Lord, if he knew I" 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Two years passed by, two centuries they seemed to the 
woman who had received her pardon from God and man 
one Easter morning as the dawn came up from the sea. 
Pardon is permission to expiate. Only the martyrs' 
dower it is to bum away in a short glorious agony the 
ingrained diapering of sin upon the soul. Remission is 
not expiation, and Mary Magdalene in the woods of 
Touraine, Mary of Egypt for forty years in the desert, 
wept till death over the sins forgiven for the asking, be« 
cause their hearts were true. 

I know that many good women, if they reach this point 
in Nina's history, will lay down the book and say that 
nothing could justify such a compromise, that it is more 
honest to let a man die of hunger than to feed him, un- 
suspecting, on tainted food. This ruling has the support 
of all the great traditions, and where a woman with a 
keen sense of honour on the one hand, or inspired with an 
immortal love on the other, is concerned, such is the only 
issue possible. Unhappily the women who are the espe- 
cial prey of the society wolf, young women with strong 
temperaments and monotonous surroundings, rarely have 
the sense of honour to any effectual extent. That would 
prevent the betrayal of the husband. Neither do they 
seem capable, as a rule, of being faithful to the love for 
which he was sacrificed. It is a common saying among 
men that a woman who has one *^ affair," has more. 

Nina had never lived on a very high plane ; she had not 
the simplicity v/hich makes good people, or the idealism 
which makes heroic ones. Her scaffolding of principle 
was flimsily put together, and when she was thrown back 
on it for support it gave way. But for Qaude's crystal- 
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line trust and golden goodness to her, she might have 
drifted on to the next temptation and have succtmibed 
again, as so many poor creatures do. 

And here was the worst htmiiliation for her, that the 
love she had thought to have for George turned out to be 
a sham. She had loved love, she had reached out for all 
its excitement, its days of laughter and its hours of pas- 
sion, and in her selfishness she thought that she loved 
the man. From the instant of the catastrophe which over- 
whelmed him and spared her, her feeling towards him at 
the best was pity, at the worst almost loathing. And she 
knew that the true love, right or wrong, would have 
clung the closer to him for the blow. 

That had slain all illusions about herself as well as 
those in which she had clothed him. Perhaps the moment 
when we first see ourselves as we really are is the one in 
our whole existence which brings us closest to despair. 
It is doubtful whether Nina would have found strength 
to face it, but for this, that it also rent the veil which had 
hidden Claude from her eyes. There was a vision of 
hope and help, there was truth itself, and love unchanged. 
She clung to that instead of going out into the darkness 
to do penance alone. Penance would not be wanting to 
her, but she knew that life, as it led her by the hand from 
hour to hour, from tasks of incredible repugnance to 
honours, kindnesses, caresses, each of whidi seemed to 
draw hot irons over open wounds, was carrying out the 
promise of the first morning. » 

There were times when flesh and spirit shrank from 
facing the day's cross, the more crushing because so 
invisible; the day's crown of kindly glance and loyal 
credence, of gifts showered for feasts, of quick, tender 
thought for her if she were ill, all the tribute of love and 
respect that surround good wives of good men — these 
things stabbed her brow like a wreath of thorns with fire 
on every spine. Over and over again she felt that endur- 
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ance could endure no more, that the moment had come 
when she must speak and that Claude's voice would sound 
less terrible when he banished her from his home than 
when he came to bid her good-night or good-morning with 
the light in his eyes and the ring in his voice that never 
came except for her. But she knew that whatever it cost 
her own unworthiness to accept his affection there was 
something still more dearly bought, his happiness, saved 
for him by the truest of women, and given into his wife's 
anointed hands to carry. The character imprinted on 
the soul can never change. The lost priest is a priest to 
the bitter end; the bad Catholic, say the saints, carries 
the mark on his brow to a lower hell than any we dream 
of ; in this world, at least, the wife cannot annihilate her- 
self at will. If she cannot be his queen or even his equal, 
she can at least give her lord a faithful and bumble 
servant. 

So Nina, day after day, still took the lowest place, in 
the morning hoping for strength to meet the day's de- 
mands, marvelling at night that its pain had been sur- 
vived. No chance had she of winning any forgetfulness; 
peccatum meum contra me est semper was the sentence 
which she had to work out Qaude's conscientious plan 
of reparation led logically to the most splendid generosity. 
No single day passed on which Nina's duties spared her 
the sight of George Marston, tended like a prince, seated 
with such luxuries and amusements as he could still en- 
joy, pushed about the house or grounds by his clever, 
devoted attendant, his wheeKchair always the centre for 
the cheeriest talk and the most thoughtful care, all trouble 
kept away from him for ever. 

*' I don't so very much mind being a corpse," he said 
one day ; " Claude is giving me such a magnificent 
funeral." 

But when he first realised that he was and always would 
be as helpless in some ways as a dead man, he nearly lost 
his mind wilVv Ivottot. For long months some hope had 
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lingered, but at last he saw that there was none. Then 
he relapsed into a kind of dumb fury, refusing to speak, 
refusing to eat, sitting with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
in a trance of despair. When he roused himself they had 
to watch him carefully lest he should find means of com- 
mitting suicide; and poor Claude felt that if his own 
end were approaching he would meet it almost gladly, to 
lay down the intolerable burden of his regret. 

It was here that Nina, with the secret that acquitted 
Claude giving force to her acts, came forward and sup- 
ported her husband with a persistence and gallantry that 
he never forgot Her inner revolt at having George quar- 
tered upon their outraged home, her miserable feminine 
shrinking from the htuniliation of beholding him, caring 
for him, cherishing him, her angry inner protest that 
Claude was being cheated out of sympathy and regret; 
all this she steadfastly put aside, because something far 
greater was bought by the sacrifice. None of these things 
would hurt Claude, but an irreparable, acknowledged 
wound to his honour would have rendered life insupport- 
able, and that must be kept from him. When she re- 
membered that her secret was in the hands of three per- 
sons, George himself, Beechey, and Fitz Clarence, she 
used to be attacked by a fit of physical trembling and 
would have to sit down and rest till it was over. And 
this, not for her own sake, but for Qaude's. Her cousin 
had proved her loyalty, and Fitz Clarence was a stainless 
gentleman, but George — ^who could say? 

She might have set her fears at rest about him, for the 
strange, many-sided character of the man was moulding 
itself now in unexpected forms. There had always been 
epochs in his history when, for a few weeks or months, 
he felt that he longed to belong to somebody, to lay down 
all grown up responsibility and fling the whole tiresome 
question of life on others' shoulders. This was what 
Francey had meant when he said that George " liked to 
snuggle in somewhere"; there was the lazy tame cat 
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instinct and love of comfort, ignoble certainly, tut there 
was, too, a real pang of homesickness, never stilled and 
never satisfied from the day when his mother had been 
carried away from Mortmills to the chilly cemetery on 
the Wolds, to the time when he had sought the sympathy 
of people like "poor Maudie." Who shall say that, 
g^ven the food his soul desired in youth, he would have 
been worse than all the rest of the men who build a 
respectable age out of a dissolute prime? 

After the first terrible wrench, his thoughts did not go 
back often to lost joys, and ambitions he had never cher- 
ished. The quiet, healthy atmosphere around him kept 
away the stinging suggestions of the senses, which would 
have given him bitter moments in different scenes. His 
vanity was eagerly alive, and was kept warm and happy 
by the constant interest and indulgence which strained 
mind and even purse to make his life less bankrupt of 
content; and remorse for wrong as wrong was a thing 
outside his experience, though personal pity for misfor- 
tune was familiar to him. His position towards Claude 
was now softened by time; at first it was one which 
brought him the same sense of useless pathetic misery 
that had made him weep at the sight of the toy cofiin in 
which the poor baby lay. But when he found the terribly 
heavy price that he himself must pay, he could let Qaude 
call himself bad names with more equanimity. 

His feeling for Nina had been the most genuine of his 
grown-up life. The wonderful manner in which she had 
accepted her defeat seemed to have removed her for ever 
from the woman to whom he had made love in the old 
days. The light that used to draw him by its fanning 
rosy flame had died out, or rather transformed itself into 
one pure shaft that shot up, to heaven in his sight and 
awed him into respect. He marvelled at her strong qtiiet 
ways. The past was never spoken of between them. He 
knew now what she had meant when she said she was 
" for the Crown/' 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

Nina gave Beechey that for which she asked, time 
** for peace and for forgetting/' and although formal 
little invitations to come down to Marly were received, 
they were refused, and no offence was taken. Mrs. Hera- 
path felt that there were some things that she had right 
even to ask of herself. The real messages, understood 
by both women, came in constant gifts of flowers. Every 
Saturday brought to Beechey a great box of sweet blooms, 
all breathing the same entreaty for the love she still with- 
held. They changed with the changing seasons : violets 
and roses, gallant carnations and shy lilies of the valley, 
Beechey's rooms were sweet with them, week in, week 
out. As the second Easter came, bringing the recollec- 
tions that could not be escaped, Beechey returned home 
from church on the eve, to find the usual box waiting 
for her in the little sitting-room still sweet with last 
week's bounties. Her heart was in great peace just now, 
and she looked more like Beechey of the old river days 
than she had for many months past As she raised the 
cover a cry of pleasure broke from her lips, and a little 
flush came into her cheeks. She bent her head and buried 
her face in a great mass of white violets, Nina's Easter 
sending. Their balmy whiteness, their breathless purity, 
seemed to bring the aneling of all hurt in the past. When 
Bee raised her face, with one or two pale petals caught in 
her hair, she felt that now she could meet '' Nin" again. 

Then she lifted the violets out, bunch by bunch, till all 
her table was piled with soft white heaps. A few she put 
aside, saying to herself, 

''Fitz Clarence shall take these home to his mother 
:when he goes away this evening." 

The artist who " could not be bothered with a wife" and 

26 ^\ 
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the very htiman woman who had no house-room to offer 
love, and so had sent him on before, had found a jewel 
mostly overlooked by the careless crowd ; a strong living 
friendship which drew them closer every day, and whose 
passport to their confidence was this, that neither feared 
it would ever wish to change its name. Fitz Clarence 
came three or four times in the week to sit in Beechey's 
room and talk as he never talked anywhere else. There 
might or might not be others there, but he never failed, 
and she hoped that she should never be asked to give up 
what had become of such value to her. It helped her in 
her life ; it helped her still more in her work, which she 
followed very closely, to have his judgment and sjrm- 
pathy. No woman can write so well as the one who 
writes out of her own heart, but corrects with her friend's 
eyes, if the friend be the right kind of man. 

So die violets were laid aside for Fitz's mother, and 
when the rest were all taken out of the box, there lay a 
letter addressed to Beechey in Nina's handwriting, tear- 
stained with the moisture of the flowers, but full of their 
perfume. 

Bee sat down to read it, with her lap full of violets and 
the low sun shining across them before his setting. 

"Dearest Beechey" (Nina wrote),— "These wiU 
come to you on Easter Eve, and you, who pray for the 
dead, will say a little prayer for somebody you used to 
know. Poor George went up to stay with Francis and 
Flora, in April, at Mortmills, which they have bought 
back again. He was eager to go, so we sent him off 
with Green, his man, who always took such good care 
of him. I suppose the accident and the never moving had 
weakened him, and they had fearful weather and bitter 
cold. He got pnetunonia, and before we knew be was ill, 
it was all ended. He knew there was no chance for him, 
and Flora says he was quite gentle and patient, and at the 
last, he had a priest, for Francis said ih^ were bom 
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Catholics. I did not know it. He sent his love to you 
and said they were to tell you that you were *a real 
sportsman/ Green came back a day or two ago, and has 
been packing up all his things and crying like a child over 
it. He says they buried him in a little cemetery in York- 
shire, close to a grave that had the name Carmen, Lady 
Marston, on it and a date ever so many years back ; I sup- 
pose it must have been his mother. Green says that just 
at the last he made a little joke about the shoes and clothes 
he was leaving him. 'Jolly good luck for you, Green,' 
he said, ' you'll find them as good as new ; there's nothing 
like paralysis for preserving one's things/ And he 
showed me some cigars that George took out from tmder 
his pillow and put into his hand when he could not speak 
any more. 



u 



Dear, can you come to us some day soon? I have 
been to see that poor little grave for the first time. The 
smallest bunch of violets comes from there. 

** Nina." 

Beechey laid the letter down on the flowers and looked 
up to where one clear star was hanging in the dusky sky, 
far above the low red bars of the sunset. Her eyes were 
full of tears, and they fell freely on Nina's violets and 
on the letter telling of George Marston's end. 

"There is an inmost centre in ourselves 
Where truth abides in fulness, and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in. 
This perfect clear perception which is Truth. 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Blinds it and makes all error ; and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may tacaipt^ 
Than in effecting entrance for a li^ 
Supposed to be without" 

Brownimo, Jknauims. 
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